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/A' MOTHERLY MEDITATION 
Van Millet, 2864 —, I/. S. 






HE American Madonna sits beside the cradle of 
the little one in quiet, ready patience, looking at 
her baby with simple worship and belief. What 
the old masters saw in the face of Mary, the 
modern artist sees in every mother; but the new Madonna 
has no fear or trouble in her eyes — only confidence that by 
patient effort she can rear her child to be. in his small 
way, a savior of the world. 
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FOREWORD 

IIFPERENT parents are reached by wholly 
different aspects of the same problem in 
child training, and are influenced by dif- 
ferent points of view, and study circles re- 
quire varying degrees of scientific presentation. The 
editor, therefore, often presents several expert dis- 
cussions of a single problem, as in the case of the ar- 
ticles on discipline. No one writer can cover all the 
ground of any vital question, and it is hoped that 
by giving a number of approaches to the same prob- 
lem, sufficient variety is gained, even though this in- 
volves some repetition of basic principles. 
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QUOTATIONS 

''What we need, and what we are going to get, is a 
better balanced system of child colture, that will take the 
child as he is, and our complex civilization as it is, and 
harmonize and adjust the two in a humane, and scientific 
mBxmer*'— '^Hygiene and Physical Education." 

"He who helps a child helps humanity with a distinct- 
ness, with an immediateness, which no other help given to 
human creatures in any other stage of their human life can 
possibly give again/'— P^fj^tp^ Brooks, 

''Some children brood silently for years over questions 
which they do not themselves originate, but which once put 
into their minds recur again and again, and when put 
into articulate form are met only with the unsatisfactory 
answer, 'Tou aren't old enough to understand it yet.' Those 
who remember their own childish puzzles will also remember 
the vague feeling of injuiy which such an answer roused." 
—Unknown, 

"These are such dear familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours; feet fast and slow, 
And trying to keep pace. If they mistake 
And tread upon some flower we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed 
Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 

We should be mute. 
Not turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault, for they and we 
Have such a little way to go : can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We must be patient while we may." 



19 




CHILD STUDY FOB PARENTS IN ITS BEAR- 
ING ON CHILD WELFARE 

ELIZABETH CHERRILL BIRNET 
First Editor of the Child Welfare Magazine 

|E speak lightly of child welfare often without 
realizing that it is world welfare — ^that every 
line of human endeavor, every effort for so- 
cial betterment, is embraced in it. We grasp 
the importance of this better if we state it con- 
versely. All social problems would be solved if ideal 
training could be given every child in his own home. 
It is to women chiefly that this training is in- 
trusted. As teachers and mothers we do the great 
nurture-work of the world. It is given to us to guard 
and brood over growing life. We who go down into 
the dark with Qod to create life must travail in pain 
with that child over and over again before he is bom 
into his full possibility as a human soul. We are co- 
creators with Almighty power and we must be co- 
workers with all the powers of good to make of that 
child the well-rounded man or woman. He is part 
of us^ but he is far more; he is part of the world, 
part of all that is to be in ages after us. 

More parents fail through a trivial conception of 
their task than through too high a one. If we really 
believed that the training of children is the most 
important work of the world, we would undertake to 
fit ourselves for it; moreover, society would see to 
it that such training was not left so largely to the 
inexperienced and the unfit. Whatever we may say 

21 
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with our lips, we do not now practically believe that 
the care and training of the young is the most tre- 
mendous task which can be intrusted to any human 
being. 

Two factors are largely operative in hindering 
this belief. Ist^ The stubborn selfnsatisfaction with 
which average men and women believe that they can 
manage their own children and have them turn out 
about as well as other people's children. 2nd, A 
deep-seated and rapidly growing feeling that wife- 
hood and motherhood oSer no scope for the powers 
of a woman of real talent or great energy. She must 
have q)ecial training for a career, while the woman 
of mediocre ability can without training undertake 
to marry, run a house, bear, train, feed and largely 
educate a family of future citizens on whom the wel- 
fare of the world depends. 

The modem young woman who speaks with curl- 
ing lips of being relegated to the kitchen and nursery 
has no true conception of the dignity of either, of 
the need for all her powers of mind, heart and body, 
all her knowledge and culture, if she is to wisely 
order a home and rear a family of children. 
2? biSiiS'* ^^® ^ professions, it requires breadth of vision, 

bttfiMM that she may view her own task in its relation to 

human life and human progress, and then the most 
careful and painstaking knowledge, for child-culture 
is the biggest business of life and should be learned 
as any other business. A woman, no matter what 
her previous education may be, must go to school 
again to physician and psychologist and educator to 
learn the laws which control the wonderful organism 
to which she has given life. If we have no right to 
undertake the building of strong and efScient bodies 
which shall stand the tests of modem living without 
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study of the laws of growth, of food values, of hy- 
giene and sanitation, how much less have we the right 
to undertake character-building without studying the 
laws of a child's development, his recapitulation of 
the life of the race, his need for passing through these 
strange and soon outgrown stages, of the characteris- 
tics of adolescence and their relation to his whole 
future growth. 

Love and patience and insight, combined with 
common sense, have enabled the men and women of 
the past to do much without special knowledge, but 
we can every one of us recall numerous instances 
of tragic failure of the old method or lack of method. 
Let the parents of the future keep their love, their 
insight, their qrmpathy ; they will need them all, but 
let them add to these — knowledge — a study of mod- 
em educational problems, a vision of the goal for 
which they are striving — ^the kind of human-product 
they want to develop. Our old ideas have been all 
negative. We have kept looking at the faults of a 
child and thinking how we must uproot them, tear 
them out of his i^^stem. If the average parent were 
asked what kind of a child he was trying to develop 
he would probably give you a negative ideal, a per- 
son who did not possess this, that, or the other fault. 

The faults of childhood are of two kinds: first, 
those which are in their nature temporary and be- 
long to the period through which the child is pass- 
ing, for instance, those faults of manners for which 
children are so often blamed or punished — ^noisiness, 
rudeness, untidiness, thoughtlessness — are inevitable 
if the child is to have actual contact with life, is to 
grow from an unfinished to a finished product. The 
child who is always quiet, gentle, polite and thought- 
ful is finished too soon ; his development will cease 
before manhood or womanhood. 
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The second kind of faults are much more serious, 
but they, too, are inevitable to the growing, incom- 
plete creature struggling with a complex civilization. 
His character is still in the making and his ideas of 
truth, of honor, of property rights, are still chaotic. 
In all education we think too much of uprooting 
faults and too little of developing virtues. We must 
keep a child from lying or punish him for lying, we 
say, but we do not work enough to develop in him a 
love of truth, a realization of what truth and honor 
mean in human life and social relations. 

As I rode past miles of young oak forest I noticed 
last year's leaves still hanging to the brown branches. 
Many of our educational methods, I thought, are as 
if some well-meaning person should spend days in 
plucking off these dead leaves instead of waiting un- 
til the life forces of a new spring had quickened the 
sap, when the dead leaves would fall unnoticed and, 
in the divine economy of Nature, even nourish the 
new growth pulsing through the tree. So will faults 
drop away from the human plant with the deepen- 
ing of the life forces, with the development of charac- 
ter, with the growth of positive virtues. 
broadBMg Child-study is as well the most important, the 

of tMid rtudj most interesting of studies. History, biography, fic- 
tion, become contributing adjunct reading. We read 
them to find what developed the hero, the genius, the 
tyrant, the artist, the general. 

The facts of heredity and early training take on 
a new significance, as we wonder if the children about 
the evening lamp may be turned into some of the 
paths that lead to greatness by our influence. And 
child-study has such wonderful human documents^ 
such living material! Let us never fear that it is 
a narrow or belittling study. Culture through the 
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vocation is a modem phrase, and we need never fear 
that true cnlture will not come to the men and wo- 
men who g^ve their time and thought and effort to 
the study of the myriad problems of childhood. 

With all our love and all our study we may fail. San'giSSni 
In any task we can but do our best. Many forces 
mold human life and character. But we must never 
cease to love, never cease to travail, never cease to 
hope and believe until we see the point of our labors. 
"Train up your children," says Lyman Abbott, "not 
merely govern them, but train them in the way they 
should go and when they are old they will not depart 
from it; and if for a little time they may seem to 
do 80, the mother-love, the father fidelity, the mag- 
netism of never-forgotten home, will bring them back 
to life and to Gtod again." 




II 

BEGINNINGS OP PRESENT-DAY IDEALS IN 

TRAINING THE YOUNG 

M. V. O'SHEA 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education In 
the UnlYerslty of Wisconsin 

|T may as well be acknowledged at the outset 
that many books have been written on child 
nature and training which, while of interest 
and value to a student of ^e history of edu- 
cation, yet would hardly repay a parent for the 
energy spent in their reading. On the other hand, 
there have appeared at different periods in the prog- 
ress of the race a few great books with which every 
parent ought to be familiar. These are the books 
which have survived through the ages, and which 
seem almost as fresh and timely today as when 
they were written. This is, no doubt, due to the 
fact that they give expression to vital truths con- 
cerning childhood and education, and i>eople in all 
times have appreciated their worth. 
mM^oMA Many people who are familiar with the great 

mneintx «iit« writers and thinkers of all times regard Plato as 

the most eminent of them all. We often hear him 
referred to as the ''Divine" Plato. Although he 
seems remote from us in time, those who know him 
through his works think he is about as modem as 
Mark Twain or Theodore Roosevelt. Probably in 
every community there are disciples of Plato who 
would regard his advice as better for every-day life 
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than that of any living writer. Even in the newest 
of the conmmnitieB of the Far West, one finds persons 
who have chosen Plato as their counsellor and guide 
in respect to things of the spirit. However, the ma- 
jority of people have not had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with Plato's thought, and so he 
is not much more than a name to them. 

It is in no way necessary for our purpose def- 
initely to locate Plato in educational history. It is 
enough to say that he lived and wrote in Athens 
about 2300 years ago. His native city had reached 
its zenith in thought and culture during his day. He 
himself was the most illustrious exponent of the life 
and ideals of the city. Among other things, he set 
himself the task of outlining a plan for the making 
of an ideal community in which the welfare of all 
its members should be best promoted. This plan 
waa sketched out in his Republic. Its style has cap- 
tivated people since his time, and this is probably 
one reason why even in our day it is regarded by 
many as one of the greatest books ever written. The 
principles it expounds are developed by means of 
dialogue, in which truths are made clear by ques- 
tioning, until one who holds wrong views is led by 
his own thinking to discover his error, and to see 
the truth, as Plato perceived it. 

In describing what is necessary for the making 
of an ideal community, Plato gave the first place to 
education. He described in some detail what he 
thought was essential in the training of a child, so 
that when he became a man he would make an in- 
telligent and conscientious citizen. We have pre- 
cisely the same aim before us to-day as Plato had. 
What would he think of our present methods of train- 
ing for good citizenship t 
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First, Plato said great care should be taken with 
the sort of stories told to children. He would ex- 
clude all those which misrepresent nature or the gods. 
He thought stories describing ugliness or sensuous- 
ness in the gods would be exceedingly harmful to 
children. He said that in any community there must 
be proper persons appointed who should examine all 
books before the young should be permitted to read 
them, and only those stories should be given to chil- 
dren which depict courage and honesty and fearless- 
ness in the doing of duty, even though death should 
result therefrom. Stories that make children afraid 
to die in a good cause should be barred from the 
home and the school. Stories which represent divine 
beings as given to anger or to revenge or to physical 
indulgence should be prohibited. Stories which rep- 
resent great men as subject to cowardice, or weeping 
in the face of trials, or shrinking from hard or dan- 
gerous tasks, should be banished from the nursery 
and the schoolroom. 

We have before us today exactly such a problem 
as Plato considered, for it is not clear to many par- 
ents that children should be allowed to read myths 
or fairy tales or fables, because these are not faithful 
to the order of nature. Plato, however, would not 
prohibit such stories, because he says that if they 
are morally true, even if they are not quite in ac- 
cord with physical laws, children may read them. 
But Plato would want to be sure that the child would 
be helped morally by a myth or a fairy tale, or else 
it would be excluded from children's reading. 

It is interesting to inquire what view would be 
taken by Plato of our Mother Ooose stories, or our 
old English folk tales, dealing with giants, ogres, and 
goblins. What would he say about ''Alice in Won- 
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derland,'* "Robin Hood," ''.Esop's Fables," and 
the liket Are we trying to observe Plato's advice by 
excluding from children's reading stories which tend 
to encourage cowardice or cruelty or dishonesty or 
meanness or licentiousness T Are we agreed today 
respecting the effect of different stories upon chil- 
dren f Many among us think that fables often teach 
deceit; that the fairy tales teach vanity and ca- 
priciousness ; and that the old folk tales teach cruelty 
and bloodthirstiness. There are those who say that 
''Alice in Wonderland" has a bad effect upon the 
young, because it leads them to think nature is not 
law-abiding, and they come to view the world in a 
fanciful way. Again, one frequently hears it said 
that a tale like ''Little Bed Biding-Hood" makes 
children indifferent to cruelty; that it hardens them 
to the finer feelings. 

It is not my intention to dogmatize on these dif - n. chud 
ficult problems; but there is a certain point of view 
relating to this matter which may be of help to par- 
ents. Our ancestors in their efforts to comprehend 
and to adjust themselves to nature constructed all 
sort of notions about it, and then they elaborated 
tales whidh helped them to overcome their fears and 
perplexities. It is probable that the child in his 
development takes some such a view of the world 
around him as was taken at different stages in the 
development of the race. The tales told by our an- 
cestors probably aided them to adapt themselves to 
nature, and it is likely that many of these tales 
will also help the child as he moves upward. The 
fairy tales and the folk tales present fanciful concep- 
tions of nature, but at the same time they describe 
the happy outcome of honesty and courage and char- 
ity and clearheadedness in dealing with situations 
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presented in every-day life. It is probable that the 
child who gains the view of nature given by the fairy 
tale will be none the less able to take the scientific 
view later on. In the same way it is probable that 
he will have greater confidence in nature in his ma- 
turity, if he has faced such situations in childhood 
as are presented in ''Little Bed Riding-Hood," 
''Bluebeard," and all the rest. 

wlit^Mct ^^* ^* ^® necessary that the child should come out 

Tight right after hearing these tales. If he be made afraid 

and be left in a state of terror, it is likely that he 
will be injured in his emotional life. If he be told 
fairy tales^ and believe that nature is capricious in 
its processes, he will be injured in his intellectual 
life. It is a rather delicate matter to present these 
ancestral views of the world to children, and have 
the outcome be wholesome in every way. Harm may 
easily be done, just as children may be injured by 
telling them ghost stories, and leaving them in a 
frightened attitude toward unknown things about 
them. 

It is probable that Plato would take some such a 
view as we have advanced of these tales, which have 
increased in number vastly since his day. When he 
wrote he had in mind only the tales told by Homer 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey, and by the poets who 
described the acts of the gods and the goddesses. 
But we of today have collected the tales told by peo- 
ples in all times, and we have put them in suitable 
form for our children. This simply means that we 
have an opportunity to give the young today all 
the points of view and the feelings regarding the 
world which were experienced by our ancestors from 
primitive beginnings to our own times. 
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After Plato expresses his views on the sort of ^ ^* ^ 
stories which children should be allowed to read, th* ehud'i 
he turns to the place of music in training the young. 
He thinks music exerts a deeper influence upon char- 
acter than does any other branch of education; and 
this he ascribes to the fact that different melodies 
awaken characteristic emotions, and tend to estab- 
lish habitual attitudes in us. Certain kinds of melo- 
dies, for instance, have a softening influence, and 
they develop in those who h^ar them sensuous feel- 
ingSy so that they look only to their own indulgence, 
and lose their vigor and courage. Other melodies 
inspire heroism and fortitude. So each melody has 
its special effect upon the individual. What we ought 
to do, then, is to select from the entire list of available 
melodies those which strengthen character, which in- 
spire reverence, and which dispel fear. Plato says 
we ought to banish all melodies as well as all musical 
instruments that do not awaken feelings of courage 
and heroism. It is probable that he would not permit 
children to hear waltz music. He would lay em- 
phasis upon martial and sacred music, and melodies 
that suggest hope and good feeling. 

May we not' gain a very useful lesson from Plato 
in respect to this particular matter f We have vastly 
greater opportunities to use music in education than 
the people had in Plato's day, but it is probable 
that we have not made the best use of this material. 
It ia likely that the parent could influence his chil- 
dren beneficially by the use of different melodies. 
Doubtless all parents have observed that certain airs 
wiU quiet children; others will excite them; others 
will arouse them to effort; others will suggest sad- 
ness; still others will suggest brightness and good 
cheer ; and so on through the whole category of emo- 
tions. 
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One of the most helpful suggestions made by 
Plato relates to the influence upon the young of con- 
tact with evil. It is his view that whatever a child 
sees will exert an influence upon him. If he be in 
the presence of evil, he will be injured by it. He 
must be kept always in contact with what is good 
in morals as well as in art. Plato would not allow 
children to see evil with a view to educating them 
against it. He would not allow them to see ugliness 
in architecture or in pictures in order that they 
might by contrast be led to appreciate beauty. 

There are many among us who think the best way 
to prevent a child's embracing evil is to show it 
to him, and warn him against it. Plato denounces 
this practice as strongly as he can, for he says the 
human mind is so constructed that it tends to as- 
similate what is presented to it. However, one might 
put a child in the midst of evil, but make good action 
so compelling that he would choose the latter, and 
the former would make no impression upon him. But 
this is an extremely difficult task, as we all appre- 
ciate in our practical dealings with the young, for 
we do not like to have our children grow up in the 
slums. It seems probable that Plato's view is for 
the most part based on sound principles of human 
nature. 

It is much debated in some places whether Plato 
or Aristotle has exerted the greater influence upon 
human thought. Happily, it is not necessary for us 
to take up this question here. It is enough to say 
that for many people Aristotle is the equal, at least, 
of Plato in the breadth and soundness of his thought, 
if not in the beauty of his expression. Aristotle was 
a contemporary of Plato, and so was familiar with 
the ideals and practices of Athens when it was at 
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the height of its culture and prosperity. But 
totle's views were presented from a different stand- 
point than that taken by Plato. The latter was an 
idealist; he stood on the mountain-top, and looked 
down upon the drama of life. He was chiefly in- 
terested in what men ought to become, rather than in 
what they actuaUy are, or really can be made to be- 
come. Many people hold high ideals by which they 
estimate human conduct, no matter whether these 
ideals can be attained or not. Such persons are more 
interested in ideal than in actual, every-day situsr 
tions in life. In some such a sense as this Plato was 
an idealist. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, was of a practical 
turn of mind. Plato abhorred science as dealing 
with material things, while Aristotle was pre- 
eminently a scientist. One may hear men say today 
that Aristotle was the greatest inductive scientist the 
world has seen. This type of mind can be satisfied 
only with real, concrete, demonstrable facts. It 
pleases such a one better to think in terms of things 
rather than of absiraciions. 

It is of importance to note that, although ap- AgrMSMitt 
proaching the training of the young from such dif- AtUM& *^ 
ferent viewpoints, Aristotle and Plato were agreed 
in respect to fundamental matters, such as were men- 
tioned in presenting Plato's views. Aristotle's work 
came after and is much less complete than Plato's. 
His Politics, however, is devoted to a discussion of 
the same general theme as Plato's Republic, — ^the 
building of a republic in which justice shall prevail, 
and the welfare of each citizen be conserved and ad- 
vanced to the highest degree. Like Plato, Aristotle 
appreciates that it is impossible to develop a sound, 
healthy community without an efficient system of 
education. 

Vol 
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XiMTB to do Aside from the educational principles which he 

by doing holds in common with Plato, there are three or four 
which are distinctly his own. He seems to have 
been the first writer to emphasize the doctrine that 
one can understand an art fully only by executing 
it. This doctrine might be otherwise stated, perhaps — 
Learn to do hy doing. Aristotle, in discussing the 
teaching of music, says that a child should not only 
be taught to appreciate it, but he must also learn 
to execute it; for without the latter the former will 
be impossible. Our modem psychology and educa- 
tional philosophy appear to endorse this general prin- 
ciple. We are just beginning to work it out in prac- 
tice. It is probable that no intelligent parent today 
would expect a child to learn any activity or any ob- 
ject in an effective way unless he can actually handle 
the object, or perform the activity. Aristotle's prin- 
ciple was lost to the world for many centuries; and 
there are doubtless some persons among us who even 
yet do not appreciate its importance. But it can be 
said unqualifiedly that we are coming today to see 
that what a child can do he understands; and what 
he cannot do he has at best only obscure, imperfect 
notions of. To Aristotle belongs the credit of first 
stressing this principle in teaching the young, 
g^ta Aristotle developed another principle which, while 

be^rtproMMd he applied it to young children, has much wider ap- 
plication than he gave to it. He stated that when chil- 
dren screamed they should not be repressed, because 
screaming played an important role in their develop- 
ment. If a child wished to protest vocally against 
the order of things in his environment, Aristotle 
would let him cry out his tantrum. He thought evil 
humors might be drained out of the system by free 
expression. He extended this general doctrine to in- 
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dnde the viewing of evil action on the stage. He 
said that if one were inclined to perform an evil 
act, his soul would be purged of the moral poison 
if he could see another perform it. We seem to be 
agreed in these days that some, at least, of the child's 
impulses which are not in harmony with his environ- 
ment may best be curbed by providing opportunity, 
for their expression rather than by rigidly suppress- 
ing them. 

We may now glance at one or two important con- nutareii'i 
tributions which Plutarch made to our views of child 
nature and education. Plutarch lived seven hun- 
dred years after Aristotle. Greek life had changed 
a good deal during these seven centuries ; but still the 
views of Plutarch are not essentially different in most 
respects from those of his two great countrymen. 
Doubtless every one is familiar to some extent with 
Plutarch's Lives, and to a less extent with his Morals. 
Those who are at all acquainted with Plutarch cannot 
fail to have appreciated the high character of his 
ideals. In his Morals he gives some attention to the 
subject of teaching, his aim being to show how a 
child can be trained so that he will have complete 
control of himself, and so that he can conform to 
moral and ethical law. 

From a number of educational principles which 
he advocated, we may select three only which per- 
haps are most characteristic of him. First, he com- 
plained about the practices of his time in respect to 
the choice of teachers for the young. The prevailing 
notion in those days was that persons who were in- 
caimcitated for other duties could be given the care 
of children. Plutarch expresses himself emphatically 
in condemnation of the small caliber of the teachers 
of his time. He pointed out that those who have 
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charge of the young during the first years of their 
life play the most important role in determining their 
character. Consequently, the teachers of the young- 
est children should be persons of the highest quality 
in respect to morals, to manners, and to all that 
may in any way influence the child. Plutarch's de- 
mand seems as important and timely today as it 
must have been when he first expressed it upwards 
of two thousand yeairs ago. 

As might be expected, Plutarch attached greater 
importance to example than to precept in teaching. 
In his opinion, the child gained more from the per- 
sonality of his tutor than from what was actually 
taught him. This is why it is so important that care 
should be taken in the choice of teachers. We seem 
to think today that in reality one teaches more vi- 
tally through his own character and personality than 
he does through his formal instruction. 

Plut^ch's philosophy exalts gentleness in all the 
relations of life. When he comes to the subject of 
punishment, he cannot endure that a child should be 
struck for any reason whatsoever. Corporal punish- 
ment tends to brutalize a child, according to our au- 
thor. It is probable that neither Plato nor Aristotle 
would hesitate to use the rod when it promised to 
save a child from acquiring habits which later would 
be of serious disadvantage to him. But Plutarch pro- 
hibits all forms of physical chastisement. He de- 
mands that teachers shall govern their children by 
gentler measures. There have been many since his 
day who have agreed with him, although the ma- 
jority are on the other side. Even in our own day 
this is found to be true. But there seems to be a 
growing sentiment in favor of the restriction, at leasts 
of the use of the rod in the training of the child. 
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Finally we may glance at the views of the most 
prominent Boman writer on education. Quintilian's 
life fell in between that of Plato and Plutarch. Of 
course, as a Boman he held a (Afferent philosophy 
of life from the typical Athenian. The subjects which 
engaged his attention when he discussed the training 
of children were for the most part different from 
those which attracted the Greeks. Plato and Aris- 
totle were interested in early education because it 
was essential to the development and preservation 
of the republic. Plutarch was interested in it on 
account of its influence upon the moral development 
of the child. Now, Quintilian discussed the subject 
solely from the standpoint of one who was interested 
in the development of orators. Home was mistress 
of the world in Quintilian 's day, and she had need 
for statesmen and lawyers. The people of that day 
thought a good deal about the training of public 
speakers who could influence the people. Quintilian 's 
Institutes of Oratory was written for the sole purpose 
of showing what is essential in order to develop a 
really good orator. But an orator must be an all- 
around man. He cannot influence people unless he 
has a strong character, and unless he is intelligent. 
As a matter of fact, Quintilian 's conception of the 
orator compelled him to consider the whole subject 
of education, from the very beginning up to maturity. 
His book, then, is devoted largely to a discussion of 
education, and it is the most elaborate work upon 
the subject written in ancient times. 

Quintilian starts out by saying that nature never 
produces dullards. If we biew how to treat all 
children we should never have any stupid or feeble 
persons. It is possible we might agree with Quin- 
tilian if we understood just the sense in which he 
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intended we should take this statement. We are com- 
ing to believe that a good many children who are re- 
garded as dullards would not be so at all if we under- 
stood how to reach them, or if we were provided with 
facilities so that we could call out their particular 
abilities. The educational magazines are constantly 
describing individual cases of children who have been 
saved from feeble-minded institutions because of the 
introduction of manual training, or science, or some 
other subject into the schools. It is unquestionably 
true that many backward children are so because of 
our inability, due either to lack of understanding or 
of opportunity, to awaken their minds. 

At the same time, science appears to have shown 
that some children are bom short, and no kind of 
education can overcome their natural deficiencies. 
Any educational theory which would keep such chil- 
dren in the schools as a handicap to normal children 
would be a serious menace to the highest efficiency 
in educational work. It is probable that in every 
community where there are two or three hundred 
school children, there will be several who cannot 
keep pace with their classmates because of a lack 
of mental vigor. It cannot be that Quintilian thought 
all children were endowed with equal mental i>owerB. 
pnUto Twrat One of the most important of Quintilian 's princi- 

2^J2|J3on pl^ relates to public education. In his day there was 

a tendency for parents to have their children edu- 
cated privately by tutors. Quintilian saw that on 
the whole it was much better for a boy to be educated 
with other boys than to be brought up alone. He 
pointed out that emulation was perhaps the greatest 
spur to mental effort. A child educated apart from 
other children would necessarily miss the chief in- 
centive to excel or, at least, to do as well as his asso- 
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dates. Today we are committed to the principle of 
public education, though we have not solved all its 
problems. Often children of opportunity and ability 
are held back in order that they may keep pace with 
children deficient in ability and lacking in opportu- 
nity ; and this is a disadvantage, alike to the individual 
and to the community. It would be better for every- 
body concerned if a pupil had opportunity to de- 
velop all his powers fully. But this is not always 
IMiesible in our public schools. If we can keep the 
principle of public education, and at the same time 
prevent wasting the talents and energies of those 
whom nature has favored, we shall then have a 
method of carrying on the work of education which 
QuintiUan first advocated. 

While Quintilian would have children educated 
together, he would at the same time search out the 
particular abilities of each individual, and treat him 
according to his special needs. He denounces the 
plan of teaching children en masse. This is, of course, 
one of the greatest problems in present-day educa- 
tion. Quintilian 's demand that attention should be 
given to individual needs is just as necessary and 
vital today as it ever was, and it will continue to 
be a harassing problem until we discover some way 
to keep account of the individual while training him 
in association with his fellows. 




Ill 

BOUSSEAU AND EDUCATION ACCORDING 

TO NATURE 

M. v. O'SHEA 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education in 
the University of Wisconsin 

|N our day teachers are constantly told that 
they must follow nature in all their teach- 
ings. Much of our study of education has 
for its purpose to determine the natural 
order in the development of the child's abilities. We 
apparently feel that if we could conform to the plan 
of nature in all of our work, we would be able to 
teach our children more economically and effectively 
than most of us now do. One may hear it said re- 
peatedly at every educational meeting he attends that 
much of the waste in teaching, and most of the dif- 
ficulties and tragedies in discipline, are due to our 
ignorance of the child's naiurcd tendencies, which 
many people interpret to be his needs. Present-day 
educational literature is full of the thought that the 
life of the home and the school-room would be much 
pleasanter for parent, teacher, and children if the 
work could be made to harmonize with the native ten- 
dencies of the young. 

Rousseau was the first writer on education to 
exalt nature, and to attempt to elaborate an edu- 
cational scheme based wholly upon the child's natural 
tendencies. The saying, ''Education according to 
nature," is due more to Rousseau, probably, than to 
any other educationist, partly on account of the su- 
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preme importance which he attached to natural train- 
ing. 

He himself did not make clear exactly what he 
meant by ''natural" training; but it is very evident 
as one reads his educational work, ''^mile," that 
Bousseau had a consciousness that the methods in 
vogue in his day were artificial, and hostile to the 
vital needs of the child. In contrast to adult made 
methods and points of view, Bousseau commends the 
methods which are suggested by the child's desires, 
bis spontaneity, his likes and dislikes. Methods 
worked out from this latter point of view, Bousseau 
called ''natural"; and these he emphasized in every 
way he knew how to do. 

Bousseau was not himself an educated man, and 
doubtless every one knows that he was not a success 
in training his own children. He was not a careful 
student, and his writings show that he was not able 
to control his own tempestuous feelings, so that he 
could treat any vital topic dispassionately and im- 
personally. The "£mile," as originally written, was 
a three^volume novel. Bousseau 's purpose in writing 
it was evidently to present his plans for a natural 
education. But the book is filled with unrelated ob- 
servations upon a great variety of topics, though 
there is a sort of central story woven around the 
training of ^mile. 

In substance, this child was to be isolated from ^*mj^^% 
other children, and he was to be allowed to grow up 
without repression or even direction from adults, ex- 
cept that he was to have a tutor. Bousseau appeared 
to think that this would be following nature, prob- 
ably because the pupil would not have to conform to 
many of the conventions of society, which were in 
those days impressed upon the young. From the be- 
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ginning, children were hedged around with barriers, 
physical and sociaL In infancy, they were wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, and not allowed much freedom 
to nse the limbs or the body. They were early sub- 
jected to a rigid system of conventionalities which 
greatly irritated Rousseau. In school, they were re- 
quired to leam everything by heart, which Rousseau 
thought gave them no real understanding of the 
world about them. The whole qystem seemed to him 
artificial, formal, and valueless, if not worse. And 
his protest against this system is the chief purpose 
and perhaps the chief merit of his ''^mile." 
bo ^* ^teet? ^^ starts out by saying that when the child comes 

™ '^ among us he is good; but under the influence of 

adults he degenerates. But further along he takes 
a different view, and exalts education, which is to 
be administered by adults. He realizes that when 
the child comes into life, he does not possess all the 
abilities or the moral tendencies essential to adapt 
himself to the life he must live. Rousseau frequently 
calls attention to the child's disposition to take ad- 
vantage of those around him, to command them, if 
they will obey him, to bully those who are wei^er 
than himself, to appropriate everything he can lay 
his hands on, to be afraid of things which can do 
him no harm, and so on od libitum. Rousseau's state- 
ment that the child is bom perfect, and would con- 
tinue to be so if it were not for his contact with 
adults, is typical of many statements he makes which 
are contradicted in all his practical suggestions. 

M b£% tb« ^^ ^^^ ^^'^^ ^®y' ®^^ hears occasionally that the 

pMi child comes to us innocent and well disposed, and 

if we knew how to treat him, he would never manifest 
any evil tendencies. But all our studies of child 
nature have impressed upon us a different conception 
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of the child. We are realizing now that the child 
is heir of the past ; that he brings with him reminis- 
cences of the life of his ancestors; and that many 
of these reminiscences are not adapted to modem con- 
ditions. Most of his natural tendencies are rather 
a handicap than a help to him ; and much of his train- 
ing has to do with repressing his instincts, or di- 
verting them, or transforming them, so that they may 
be suited to present-day conditions of society. Any- 
one who would treat a child on the supposition that 
all his native tendencies are good would certainly 
fail to give him lessons which would be absolutely 
essential to his proper adjustment to people in ma- 
ture life. If allowed to run his own course, he would 
be more or less of a bully. He would not respect 
the property rights of others, and in many ways 
he would be out of harmony with the people among 
whom he must live. 

Rousseau's educational suggestions are exactly in 
line with the principle that the child cannot be per- 
mitted to do exactly as he wants to do. While he 
counsels mothers to respond to the appeals of their 
children in their real need, still he warns them 
against indulging children in their weaknesses. Over 
and over again he says, in effect, that if a child does 
not learn early to restrain himself and to adapt him- 
self to authority, he will bear the penalties therefor 
in after life. He says we ought to follow nature's 
suggestion in this respect. Nature develops the con- 
stitutions of children by ordeals of all sorts. Very 
early she leads the child to feel what pain and trou- 
ble mean. Nature does not spare the child, because if 
he did not learn early what to avoid, his pains would 
be all the greater therefor in maturity. 
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One of his suggestions will seem strange to par- 
ents who are not familiar with the views of men like 
Locke. He says that we ought to prevent children 
from forming definite habits of any sort — ^habits in 
respect to sleep, or hours for meals, or anything of 
the kind. If they form such habits early, Rousseau 
says, they will become enslaved by them, and will 
suffer greatly on this account when they are grown. 
But in our day we are being told by physicians and 
others that the child's welfare will be promoted in 
every way if his life is arranged in rhythms, so that 
certain activities will recur at regular intervals. This 
appears to be both helpful and economical. It seems 
to be the law of life that there should be a definite, 
fixed program of oft-repeated activities at any rate. 
It appears that Rousseau worked out his theories 
sometimes in a purely logical way, and that he did 
not really observe human beings in the effort to de- 
termine what method of ordering their daily lives 
would be most helpful. 

Rousseau applied his doctrine of education ac- 
cording to nature to learning ethical and social, as 
well as physical, truths. He points out in a striking 
way in the ''^mile'' how the parents and teachers 
of his time were constantly preventing the child 
from gaining useful lessons of every kind, but es- 
pecially social and ethical lessons, by prohibiting 
him from acting freely and spontaneously, and test- 
ing every rule of conduct by actual trial. He sa3rs 
over and over again in different phrases that the 
moment a child comes into life, the mother often sets 
about to thwart nature in his training. She prevents 
him from experiencing the natural consequences of 
his actions, so that as his life begins to expand he 
really is an alien in the social world. At the outset, 
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if he coerces his mother and nurse into gratifying 
his every wish by whining and flying into a tantrum 
if he is not constantly waited upon, then in later life 
he will endeavor to make everyone with whom he 
comes in contact serve him. He ivill try to bully his 
playmates and even his elders. However, in due 
course he will be placed in situations where people 
will not endure his bullying. They will get back 
at him whenever they can. But he will remember 
the successes of his childhood in domineering over 
others, and he will persist in his autocratic attitude, 
until he will make himself and all the people aroimd 
him miserable. 

Bousseau never tires of urging the parent and the 
teacher not to give in to the child's importtming un- 
less he be in bodily pain. If he seeks by crying to 
get things he does not actually need, why let him have 
his cry out. Don't pet him in the effort to appease 
him. Don't toss and fondle him as parents usually 
do in order to quiet him. Let him alone, says Bous- 
seau, and in time he will discover that he can gain 
nothing by crying, except when he is in distress; 
and it will not take him a great while to conclude 
that it will be better for him in the end if he restrains 
his crying. Do not punish him, either, says our 
author. If you do, he may not understand what his 
punishment is for. He will probably regard it as 
arbitrary. He will think you are angry, and that 
you want to gratify your own will. This, says Bous- 
seau, will tend to make a slave of your child, and 
rob your training of all value. It will not give him 
really useful lessons, which will be of service to him 
in after life. The only thing that will be of use to 
him will be a realization of the fact that crying will 
not secure what he wishes from the people around 
him. 
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I have mentioned this one matter of crying in 
order to illustrate Rousseau's method' of learning 
by experience. He would apply this same principle 
to all the training of the child. Whatever the latter 
does that is right, must bring its natural rewards; 
while whatever he does that is wrong, must be fol- 
lowed by the inevitable natural consequences. If he 
tells a lie, he must forfeit the confidence of his par- 
ents and teachers; while he must be made to appre- 
ciate that when he tells the truth, he will receive their 
trust and good will. If he is careless with his toys 
so that they are lost or broken, he must do without 
them, so that he will learn the lesson of carefulness. 
If he be heedless and tears his clothing, he must go 
among his companions in rags, and this may make 
him more cautious in the future. If he cannot sit 
near classmates in the school-room without disturb- 
ing them, then he must be isolated until he learns the 
lesson that he should not be a source of annoyance 
or disturbance to others. And so on at any length. 

He applies this same principle of learning by ex- 
perience to the overcoming of fear, which practically 
all children possess; to gaining an idea of properly 
rights; to discriminating between fakirs and honest 
men, and so on. To illustrate the method in respect 
to the treatment of fear — ^Rousseau says that the child 
ought to be gradually habituated to seeing strange 
objects, even though they be ugly or even terrifying, 
in order that he may become accustomed to them and 
so rid himself of aversion to them. His education 
must proceed by degrees, viewing the objects at first 
from a distance, but every day coming a little nearer 
to them until he discovers that no harm can come 
to him from them. In this way he should be led to 
see and to handle frogs, serpents, and other creatures 
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that usually frighten children and often even adults. 
Great care must be taken to protect the child from 
ever being frightened by these or any other objects. 
Rousseau's method is well illustrated in his sug- 
gestions regarding the best way to get children over 
the instinctive fear of masques. He says he would 
begin by showing a child the masque of a face which 
is pleasing. Then when the child becomes familiar 
with it so that he will handle it without hesitation, 
some one should put the masque upon his own face, 
so that the child may see it. ''Then/' says Rousseau, 
**I laugh at the peculiar appearance; everyone 
around the child laughs, and soon the child himself 
will be laughing at it." In this way he will over- 
come his dread of it. Then by degrees, masques of 
more and more ugly countenances are introduced, 
until finally the child sees gentunely hideous ones. 
But he will not now be frightened, because he has 
by degrees discovered that no harm can come from 
any sort of masques. It is probable that no princi- 
ple of training laid down by any of the classic writers 
on education has been more fruitful than this of 
Rousseau's on learning by experience. 
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FROEBEL'S DEVELOPMENTAL METHODS 

FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 

Professor of the History of Education in Ohio 

State University. 

(A reference paper) 

|N all things there lives and reigns an eternal 
law. . . . This law has been and is 
enounced with equal clearness and distinct- 
ness in nature (the external), in the spirit 
(the internal), and in life, which unites the two. 
This all-controlling law is necessarily based on all> 
pervading, energetic, living, self-conscious, and hence 
eternal Unity . . . This Unity is Gfod. All things 
have come from Divine Unity, from Ood, and have 
their origin in the Divine Unity, in God alone. All 
things live and have their being in and through the 
Divine Unity, in and through God. The divine ef- 
fluence that lives in each thing is the essence of each 
thing." 

Probably the most characteristic and fruitful con- 
sequence of Froebel's law was its implication as to 
the proper procedure in education. Froebel sums 
up his general method under the term 'self -activity,' 
and explains it after his usual mystic fashion. Since 
the divine effluence is the essence of each thing, and 
it is the destiny and life work of all things to reveal 
their essence, man, as an intelligent and rational 
being, should strive to become fully conscious of the 
divine effluence in him and reveal it with self-de- 
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terminatioii and freedom. ''For the living thought^" 
says Froebel, ''the eternal divine principle as such 
demands and requires free self -activity on the part of 
man, the being created for freedom in the image of 
God." And later, in speaking of 'development/ he 
adds: 

"This shonld be brought about, not in the way 
of dead imitation or mere copying, but in the way 
of living, spontaneous self -activity. ... In every 
human being, as a member of humanity and as a child 
of God, there lies and lives humanity as a whole; 
but in each one it is realized and expressed in a 
wholly particular, peculiar, personal, and unique 
manner, and it should be exhibited in each indi- 
vidual human being in this wholly peculiar, unique 



manner." 



By 'self -activity' Froebel, therefore, means more 
than mere activity. It is not simply activity in re- 
sponse to suggestion or instruction from parents or 
teachers that he seeks, but activity of the child in 
carrying out his own impulses and decisions. In- 
dividuality must be developed by this activity, and 
selfhood given its rightful place as the guide to the 
child's i>owers when exercised in learning. It is 
not sufficient that the learner shall do all for him- 
self, but activity must enlist the entire self in all its 
phaises of being. Development is produced through 
the exercise of function, which consists in the un- 
folding of a system of inner aims. The soul does 
not 80 much possess activity as it is itself activity, 
and instead of being influenced by, or conforming 
to, its environment, it tends to make its environment 
more and more the instrument of self-realization. 
Training, therefore, should begin with the internal 
tendencies and volitions of the pupil, but, through 

Vol 
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the activities stimulated and the interest guaranteed 
thereby, the instructional process should aim to di- 
rect him toward ideals and achievements of greater 
importance and permanence than would result from 
these impulses, if left to themselves. However, this 
increasing self-realization or individualization is also 
a process of socialization. It is bound up with par- 
ticipation in institutional life. Each of the various 
human institutions in which the mentality of the 
race has manifested itself — ^the home, the school, the 
Church, the State and society at large — ^becomes a 
medium for the activity of the individual, and at 
the same time a means of social control. Each in- 
stitution has its own function, but tends to comple- 
ment all the others. The individual can be educated 
only in the company of other human beings. Hence, 
Froebel held that in education 'self -activity' should 
be used to enable the child to enter into the life about 
him and to find the connection between himself and 
the activities of others. As far as he enters into the 
surrounding life, he is to receive the development 
needed for the present, and thereby also is to be pre- 
pared for the future. Likewise, the power of execu- 
tion is developed in connection with the increasing 
knowledge, and there is no gap between theory and 
practice. 

Hence with this development through 'self -activ- 
ity' is connected Froebel's educational principle of 
'creativeness' by which new forms and combinations 
are made and expression is given to new images and 
ideas. Here also he at first gives his theory a mystic 
garb and states it in religious language. He declares 
that ''since Gk)d created man in his own image, man 
should create and bring forth like God; this is the 
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high meaning^ the deep significance, the great pur- 
pose of work and industry, of productive and cre- 
ative activity. ' ' But when he comes to deal with con- 
structive handwork in the school, he bases his po- 
sition more upon psychological grounds and says: 

''Man is developed and cultured toward the ful- 
fillment of his destiny and mission, and is to be val- 
ued, even in boyhood, not only by what he receives 
and absorbs from without, but much more by what 
he puts out and unfolds from himself. . . . Plas- 
tie material representation in life and through do- 
ing, united with thought and speech, is by far more 
developing and cultivating than the merely verbal 
representation of ideas. ' ' 

Even in the ''Education of Man," Froebel de- 
clares that the qrstematic use of 'self -activity' and 
'creativeness' has been neglected in the education 
of the day. He here advocates development through 
drawing, domestic activities, gardening, building of 
dams, houses^ and fortresses, paper cutting, paste- 
board work, modelling and other forms of creation. 
In the kindergarten, 'self -activity' and 'creativeness' 
found complete application in concrete expression, 
and Froebel devoted the rest of his life to developing 
and describing the course of this new educational in- 
stitution. The training consists of three co-ordinate 
forms of expression: (1) song, (2) movement and 
gesture, and (3) construction; and mingled with 
these and growing out of each is the use of language 
by the child. But these means, while separate, are in- 
tended to co-operate with and interpret one another, 
and the process is connected as an organic whole. 
For example, when the story is told or read, it is 
expressed in song, dramatized in movement and ges- 
ture, and illustrated by a construction from blocks, 
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paper, clay or other material by modelling or draw- 
ing. By tiius embodying the ideas in objective form, 
imagination and thought are to be stimulated, the eye 
and hand trained, the muscles co-ordinated, and the 
motives and sentiments elevated and strengthened. 
Tiw ptay The ''Mother and Play Songs" were believed by 

Froebel to contain the best illustration of his sys- 
tem. Of them he says, "I have here laid down the 
fundamental ideas of my educational principles." 
This work consists of an organized series of carefully 
selected songs, games, and pictures, and is intended 
to make clear and direct the educational instinct of 
the mother. The songs should enable her to dee that 
the child's education begins at birth, and should 
awaken her to the responsibility of motherhood. 
They should likewise exercise the infant's senses, 
limbs, and muscles and, through the loving union 
between mother and child, draw both into intelligent 
and agreeable relations with the common objects of 
life about them. For the culture of the maternal 
consciousness, Froebel prefixed to the 'play songs' 
seven 'mother's songs,' in which he depicts the moth- 
er's feelings in viewing her new-born infant, and 
her hopes and fears as she witnesses the unfolding 
physical and mental life of the child. The fifty 'play 
songs' contain each three parts: (1) a motto for 
the guidance of the mother; (2) a verse with the ac- 
companying music, to sing to the child; and (3) a 
picture illustrating the verse. Each song is also con- 
nected with some simple exercise, which answers to 
a special physical, mental or moral need of the child. 
The selection and order of the songs were determined 
with reference to the child's development, which 
ranges from the most spontaneous movements up to 
his ability to represent his perceptions with drawings. 
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A more complete commentary is afforded by the 'clos- 
ing thoughts' and the 'explanations' furnished by 
Froebel at the end of the work. 

The most original and striking of the kindergar- The gifu 
ten materials are the so-called 'gifts' and 'occupa- 
tions.' The distinction between these two types of 
media is rather arbitrary, as they are so closely con- 
nected in use. The 'occupations' represent activities, 
while the 'gifts' furnish ideas for these activities. 
The 'gifts' combine and rearrange certain definite 
material, but do not change the form, while the 'oc- 
cupations' reshape, modify and transform their mar 
teriaL The products obtained from the one are 
transient, but from the other are more permanent. 
The emphasis in kindergarten practice has come to be 
transferred from the 'gifts' to the 'occupations,' 
which have been largely increased in range and 
number. 

Froebel also strove to carry out his principle of 
'development' in the order and gradation of the 
'gifts.' They are so arranged as to lead from the 
properties or activities of one to those of the next, 
and, while introducing new impressions, repeat the 
old. Every new 'gift' is used alternately with the 
old, and the use of the new makes the play with the 
old freer and more intelligent. The first 'gift' con- 
sists of a box of six woolen balls of different colors. 
They are to be rolled about in play, and thus de- 
velop ideas of color, material, form, motion, direc- 
tion and muscular sensibility. A sphere, cube and 
cylinder of hard wood compose the second 'gift.' 
Here, therefore, are found a known factor in the 
round sphere and an unknown one in the cube. A 
comparison is made of the stability of the cube with 
the movability of the sphere, and the two are har- 
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monized in the cylinder, which possesses the charac- 
teristics and powers of each. The third 'gift' is a 
large wooden cube divided into eight equal cubes, 
thus teaching the relations of the parts to the whole 
and to one another, and making possible orginal con- 
structions, such as armchairs, benches, thrones, door- 
ways, monuments, or steps. The three following 
'gifts' divide the cube in various ways so as to pro- 
duce solid bodies of different types and sizes, and 
excite an interest in number, relation, and form. The 
way is thus prepared for constructive geometry, al- 
gebra and trigonometry, and for artistic construc- 
tions. In addition to the six regular 'gifts,' addi- 
tional play with 'tablets,' 'sticks' and 'rings,' some- 
times known as 'gifts' seven to nine, was also in- 
troduced by Froebel. This material introduces sur- 
faces, lines and points in contrast with the preceding 
solids, and brings out the relations of area, outline 
and circumference to volume. It offers innumerable 
opportunities for the invention of symmetrical pat- 
terns and artistic design. 
Tht The 'occupations,' which apply to practice what 

occnpftftioiift j^^ Y^^^ assimilated through the 'gifts^' comprise a 

long list of constructions with paper, sand, clay, wood 
and other materials. These require greater manual 
dexterity and include considerable original design. 
They should not be undertaken until after the 'gifts,' 
as one must be conscious of ideas before attempting 
to express them. Corresponding with the 'gifts' that 
deal with solids may be grouped 'occupations' in 
clay modelling, cardboard cutting, paper folding and 
wood carving; and with those of surfaces may be 
associated mat and paper weaving, stick shaping, 
sewing, bead threading, paper pricking and drawing. 
Nature stud^ always formed part of Froebel's cur- 
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liculuixL His principles of unity and the symbolic 
revelation of Qod in nature impelled him to introduce 
the children early to an informal study of the natural 
aeiences. Even in the school of Keilhau there were 
continual excursions for the study of nature. Like- 
vriae^ the songs, games, and stories of the kindergarten 
are filled with reference to natural surroundings, and 
the pupils are encouraged in their instinctive love for 
flowers and living creatures through gardening and 
the care of pet animals. These occupations satisfy 
their inherent cravings, call forth love, wonder, self- 
-control and self-sacrifice, and furnish material for 
the development of observation and intelligence. The 
children gain a permanent interest in natural science, 
become familiarized with the phenomena of nature, 
and come to feel a communion and living connection 
with Qod. 

Since Proebel held to the method of 'self -activity' JS?^' 
and 'creativeness' and appealed more to individual diMipUn* 
interests, his idea of discipline necessarily varied 
from the authoritative one usually imposed. He held 
that the principle to be observed was a harmony be- 
tween spontaneity and self-control. He would have 
evil overcome by starvation and atrophy and by the 
nurture and development of the good. He believed 
that the will could thus be diverted without paralyz- 
ing it, and that, if bad traits were not entirely re- 
moved, their proportion would at least be reduced. 
With him punishment was not abolished, but the ne- 
cessity of it practically disappeared. 

The schooling beyond the kindergarten stage was 
never worked out by Froebel. He felt that the con- 
tinuily and development in the life of the individual 
should be unbroken, and in the ''Education of Man" 
he promises at some future time to consider the stages 
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of education beyond boyhood, with which he closes 
there. But after the kindergarten was once for- 
mulated, he became completely absorbed in the de- 
velopment of early childhood, and could not be in- 
duced for any length of time to take an interest 
in the later stages of education and the ordinary 
school problems. In consequence, except for a small 
effort of Froebel toward the close of his life to map 
out a course for 'transition classes,' no one has ever 
seriously undertaken to bridge the gap between the 
kindergarten activities connected with physical de- 
velopment and sense impressions, and the elementary 
school, which concerns itself more with judgment, 
reasoning and abstractions. 
ThcTaiiM^ It is a most lamentable interpretation that takes 

prineS^i ' account only of the shortcomings of Froebel. He 
was the truest successor of Pestalozzi. Like the Swiss 
reformer, he desired a natural development of man, 
but he had a clearer and more definite comprehen- 
sion of what this consisted in, and he greatly en- 
larged the means of accomplishing a training in keep- 
ing with it. Pestalozzi, through his sympathy for 
humanity and the inspiration of the moment, was 
interested primarily in the practice aspect of edu- 
cational reform, and developed his theories after- 
ward. Froebel, on the other hand, sought to formu- 
late general principles from his observation, make 
his educational method grow out of their application, 
and constantly test his generalizations by practical 
experience. While the one would teach the pupil 
to secure accurate knowledge through observation 
and to imitate, the other would enable him to train 
his senses and emotions to proper activity as a prep- 
aration for later knowledge and activity of a more 
original sort. 
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Froebel has thus not only supplemented Pesta- 
Io2zi, but is recognized as one of the first reformers 
to apply the advanced philosophy and scientific ideas 
of the nineteenth century to education. While Froe- 
bel never developed his system much beyond the 
earliest period of life, his principles are suggestive 
of the most important tendencies in all stages of 
education today. Through his ideas of 'continuity' 
and 'development' one may more thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of the child and realize the central 
feature in all life relations. From these principles 
may be derived the real purpose of education and the 
means and method for accomplishing it. Thus may 
be secured a training adapted to every period of life 
and stage of development, furnishing the highest 
philosophy and the most ennobling ethical thought. 
Now that the meaning of his 'self -activity' and 'cre- 
ativeness' is coming to be comprehended, they are 
recognized as most essential laws in the educational 
process, and are to be valued as the universal cri- 
terion of effective teaching. In harmony with Froe- 
bel, the school is coming to be conceived as an in- 
stitution in which to discover and work out indi- 
viduality by means of initiative and execution; and 
spontaneous activities, like play, constructive work 
and , nature study, have more and more become the 
means to this end. The importance of having all 
instruction lead to activity as directly as pos- 
sible is now appreciated, and education has been 
given a social, moral and practical meaning through- 
out the learning process. Thus the implications of 
Froebel 's i^rstem are apparent in all modem educa- 
tional theory and practice. 




AN INTERPRETATION OF MARIA MONTBS- 
SORI AND HER METHOD 

FLORENCE E. WARD* 
Iowa State Teacher's College 

THOUGHTFUL, ^pathetic Italian wo- 
man, with penetrating insight, masterful 
mind and dominating will, has evolved a 
method for teaching little children which has 
attracted the attention of educators on two conti- 
nents. Some of the ideals and practices of this phy- 
sician-teacher, Maria Montessori, are true enough and 
broad enough to flourish wherever child life is found, — 
in home or school, among rich or poor, on Amer* 
ican soil or in the land where the method is native. 
The iioBM'i With the child's first breath, his education be- 

tSTmStiiod EV^f fl^cL the mother, his first teacher, should have 
as her equipment, not only the nurturing instinct, but 
the scientific insight which would make her the wisest 
of guides for her child. School training can never take 
the place of home training during these first few 
formative years, no matter how willing the mother 
may be to abdicate in favor of the teacher. Tenden- 
cies are developed, habits are formed, notions are es- 
tablished, permanent good is accomplished or harm 
is done, long before the child steps foot upon the 
threshold of the school. Hence the Montessori 
method, suggestive of much that is fundamental in 

*]iiM Ward baa in preparation a book entitled, "Ten Talka on 
ibe Montesaori Method," of which thia paper wiU form a part. 
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ehild development^ should interest all mothers of 
young children, and all will be well repaid for a 
thorough study of Dr. Montessori's book and 
thoughtful experiments with her didactic materials 
in the home. 

My interest in the Montessori Method took me to Th« 
Italy where I made an investigation of the system at wbooi- 
first hand. And after going daily into the schools 
for some weeks, I came back to America with the 
conviction that there has not been a greater contri- 
bution to educational reform since the days of Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel than this made by Dr. Maria 
Montessori in her Houses of Childhood, in Bome. 
One sees in a Montessori school, airy rooms, open 
courts and ample spaces for gardens and games. All 
furnishings show consideration Sot the children's 
convenience and comfort, even the chairs and tables 
being light and movable. The didactic materials pe- 
culiar to this system are everywhere in evidence, pro- 
voking interest and investigation. Instead of ar- 
ranging the children in even rows and classes and 
requiring that, at stated times, they shall engage 
in prescribed occupations, they are permitted to work 
singly at the thing they wish to do, or arrange them- 
selves into natural groups, according to mutual taste 
and present interest. Often a dozen activities are 
going on at once. 

Many things taught in the primary school are 
learned as if by magic and without the aid of books. 
Sand-paper letters, and words lightly traced with 
the finger tips simplify first steps in reading, touch 
aiding sight in this mental process. The long stair, 
broad stair and tower are attractive blocks to play 
with and make the multiplication table a happy dis* 
covery. 
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There is no confusion, no disorder, in this 
school, neither is there the unnatural quiet which is 
the fetich of the over-orderly teacher. The bui^ 
hum of the various activities does not disturb these 
absorbed little workers. One might fancy this school 
anti-social until it is time for the games, the serving 
of the luncheon or some other exercises which re- 
quire community effort. Then it is that these chil- 
dren organize into a large and flourishing family, 
each one taking part with an intelligent co-operation 
which might put their elders to shame. While two 
pairs of hands arrange the cloth, others bring silver 
and dishes, and in a twinkling the table is arranged 
for luncheon, the older children reading from the 
bulletins the names of those assigned to special duties. 

One of the striking features of the Montessori 
school is the self-effacement of the teacher, or "di- 
rectress," as Dr. Montessori prefers to call her. 
As we recall our first school days, do we not think of 
the teacher as the central figure and her word the 
children's law? This directress, instead of being 
the most conspicuous and the only active agency in 
the school, keeps herself well in the background, the 
children moving about with freedom and initiative. 
She has no stated place^ no desk, no rostrum from 
which to reign. One's first feeling is that there is 
no teacher present, so self-controlled and independ- 
ent do the children seem. Like Froebel's ideal kin- 
dergartner, she must be passive, following, not cate- 
gorical and prescriptive. 

Dr. Montessori holds that the child's individuality 
is a most sacred gift and must be allowed to develop' 
in an atmosphere of freedom, without the invasion 
of other personalities. She resents the tendency of 
grown-ups to dominate and weaken children's wills^ 
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wiaTring them dependent copyists. I once visited a 
board school in London where there was that painful 
quiet of suppressed, inactive children. Only one boy 
out of sixty moved in his place and when this one 
swung his feet out into the aisle to make the spine- 
curving seat less uncomfortable, he was sharply re- 
proved and the teacher said by way of apology, ''I 
have only had this boy two days. ' ' 

Dr. Montessori says, ''We do not consider an in- 
dividual disciplined when he has been rendered as 
artificially silent as a mute and as immovable as a 
paralytic. He is an individual annihilated not dis- 
ciplined. We call an individual disciplined when he 
is master of himself." The Montessori directress 
must follow the lead of the naturalist and be an ob- 
server of phenomena, interfering as little as is con- 
sistent. Dr. Montessori 's own illustration of the 
function of the teacher makes this point clear. She 
reminds us that the useful guide who shows to a 
tourist a thing of artistic beauty simply says enough 
to enable the sightseer to understand and appreciate, 
then withdraws himself, for the guide is not the ob- 
ject of interest. So the teacher must give necessary 
information and direction, then leave the child to 
work things out for himself. The garrulous teacher 
is an abomination to Dr. Montessori. She claims 
that a child smothered with words comprehends little 
that is said to him. 

The belief that the child hungers for reality and satiiMiif 
for real purposeful activity causes Dr. Montessori to iSuifw for 
put into his hands the tools for gardening and for '**^^ 
many of the household processes. This teaches habits 
of thrift, industry and service, and gives self-mas- 
tery and bodily poise. It is delightful to watch the 
absorbed interest with which these little workers 
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sweep and fold their small rugs, the housewifely 
precision with which they put away their brooms, the 
joy with which they enter into real work with real 
tools and real results. Dr. Montessori does not, how- 
ever, lose sight of the child's love of play or neglect 
the aesthetic side of his nature. 

The story of the development of this method reads 
almost like a fairy tale of our childhood. How a 
mind highly trained for one purpose was seized by 
quite another idea and drawn into quite another 
field of activity, and how the way was made plain 
for this unexpected pioneering by a combination of 
circumstances so fortuitous as to seem almost to be> 
long to a romantic age rather than to our scientific 
century. 
Dr. It was the dream of Maria Montessori 's life to 

prapinSoA* become a physician and with energy and high spirit 
she turned her unusually gifted personality in that 
direction. It was no light thing in Italy during her 
girlhood for a young woman to secure the training 
she sought. Social prejudice, intellectual bigotry 
and professional jealousies barred her way, but with 
characteristic persistence she reached her goal and 
was the first woman to receive the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine at the University of Rome. Her work 
as an educator is an outgrowth of her medical study — 
an afterthought. Hence it is easy to understand 
why she attacks the whole child problem from the 
physiological standpoint. Few women have brought 
to any profession such a broad and varied experience, 
such thorough and scientific training. 

Her first step in the direction of the educational 
field was when, as an assistant doctor at the Psychi- 
atric Clinic of the University of Rome, she frequently 
visited the slums and insane hospitals for suitable 
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subjects. A keen interest in children's diseases, es- 
pecially those of defectives, took possession of this 
noble-hearted woman, as did also the social problems 
of the poor. One who has not visited the poverty- 
stricken sections of Some has little conception of 
conditions there. Want and depravity produce many^ 
abnormal children. Some are functionally defective, 
others imawakened and backward. Dr. Montessori at- 
tacked this situation with much force, asserting that 
idiocy was not alone a problem for the physician 
but for the teacher as well ; that pedagogy more than 
medicine could improve conditions. 

She began her study of Itard and Seguin with 
great vigor, translating into Italian line by line the 
works of these famous French specialists, and visit- 
ing Paris and London for purposes of research. She 
lectured and wrote extensively, urging careful sci- 
entific corrective measures for this neglected class. 
The outgrowth of her agitation was the establishing 
of the State Orthophrenic School where she not only 
trained teachers in special methods of dealing with 
the feeble minded, but taught the children herself, 
often working from eight in the morning until seven 
at night, almost without intermission. ''This," says 
Dr. Montessori, "is my true degree in pedagogy.'* 

Through years of experience and untiring devo- 
tion to this work she evolved a plan of teaching by 
which abnormal children were brought up to grade, 
X>as8ing the usual tests of normal children of the 
same age. To prove the efficiency of her method she 
asked to have these children admitted to the munici- 
pal schools. The permission was reluctantly granted. 
When the teachers saw the advancement of these de- 
fectives they said, "It is a miracle." Dr. Montessori 
replied : ' ' Such a seeming miracle would not be pos- 
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fiible if you gave to the children under your charge 
as fair a chance by the use of scientific methods. 
They, without han<Ucap, would make a proportion- 
ately great advance and thus vastly outstrip their 
feeble brothers and sisters. " 
^^ ^^ Space will permit me to emphasize but one 

for tUMBMiTM of a few known but neglected principles whose power 

in governing child life, Dr. Montessori has demon- 
strated to her own satisfaction, and that of thousands 
of visitors; but freedom really underlies all the 
others. 

Every striking feature of Dr. Montessori 's school 
may be traced to a reverence for the child's per- 
sonality which causes her to demand for it oppor- 
tunity for self-realization through free self-activity. 
Froebel, with his remarkable vision, also demanded 
this, exclaiming, "We must launch the child from 
birth into the tree and all-sided use of his powers!" 
Do we not all feel the temptation to do for the 
children within our care the things they might do 
for themselves, thus ignoring the great law of growth 
which is that strength comes only through struggle, 
and that the overcoming of obstacles and the mas- 
tering of difiSculties gives more real joy than achieve- 
ment when it is reached? We all know the familiar 
clamor, **Let me do it myself," **I can do it alone," 
yet how often we take work out of children's hands 
and words out of children's mouths 1 How inclined 
we are to suppress, subdue, control, insisting that 
children think our thoughts and do things our way, 
thus developing limp imitators instead of encourag- 
ing personal power and initiative. Montessori says 
in that strong plea for liberty found in the fifth chap- 
ter of her book, ''We cannot know the consequences 
of suffocating a spontaneous action at the time when 
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the child is just begiiming to be active. Perhaps we 
suffocate life itself. Humanity shows itself in all 
its splendor at this tender age as the sun shows itself 
at the dawn, and the flower in the first unfolding 
of its petals, and we must respect religiously, rever- 
ently, these first indications of individuality." 

Two recent events have made a general use of the 
Montessori ideas possible in the American home : the 
appearance of an English translation of Dr. Montes- 
sori 's educational treatise, ' ' The Montessori Method, ' ' 
published by Stokes & Co. of New York ; and the or- 
ganization of an American corporation in New York 
known as The House of Childhood, which manufac- 
tures the didactic material. In addition to Dr. Mon- 
tessori 's own book, the following discussions of the 
method will be of interest: "The Montessori Sys- 
tem," by Dr. Theodate Smith; "Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori," by Anne E. George ; * * The Montessori Mother, ' ' 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
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ONE MOTHER'S RECORD FROM DAY TO DAY 
OF HER BABY'S MUSCULAR CONTROL 

JEANNETTE HALL 

Author of "Ute'B Story" 
(A reference paper) 

10th Day: — ^Early in his second week the child ^_ 
began to suck his thumb, which he obtained quite ac- dont'to 
cidentally hy throwing the arms aimlessly about. tSnmb' 

52nd Day : — In the eighth week it was noted that 
the thumb was used almost exclusiyely when he was 
hungry or sleepy. It was still carried to his mouth 
in an uncertain way, but with evident purpose. Suck- 
ing the thumb came to be the sign of hunger and an 
indispensable aid in going to sleep. 

In the sixteenth week, when held close to the 
breast, he often slipped his thumb into his mouth 
under the impression that he had the breast, but 
became impatient when he found that it yielded noth- 
ing. 

118th Day: — ^In the seventeenth week, the breast 
was shown to him, while he still held his thumb in his 
mouth, and then for the first time he seemed to realize 
that the two were separate and that he must release 
the thumb before obtaining the breast. Up to this 
time, the thumb had been removed for him, but on 
this occasion no assistance was given until he him- 
self had made an effort to remove it, and had failed. 
He looked at the breast, then worked at the thumb, 
then cried, but could not take it from his mouth. He 
was thereupon assisted and given the breast. Each 
time he nursed he was required to make an effort to 
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remove the thumb, and was afterward given such 
help as was necessary. 

119th Day: — ^Late the next day, after a long trial 
and some crying, he succeeded in his efforts, where- 
upon he made a little sound of satisfaction and seized 
the breast. Six days later, he was able to remove 
the thumb at will, and with ease, 
(b) orMpiBg 57th Day : — To ascertain the time of his first con- 

scious effort to grasp, objects were from day to day 
placed in his hand, but he seemed quite unconscious 
of their presence until one day when his closed hand 
was opened and a leather pen case laid within, then 
for the first time, he seemed to khow that he held 
something, and his fingers tightened upon it. 

70th Day: — The hand was clinched with the 
thumb inside until the seventieth day, and outside 
from that time. 

73d Day: — ^His first, though ineffectual effort to 
reach an object, was made three days later. Objects 
were carried to the mouth in the twelfth week. The 
tendency to test everything by the sense of taste in- 
creased until the twelfth month, after which it de- 
clined and was entirely discontinued in the fifteenth 
month. 

During the first few months, objects were car- 
ried to the mouth in a peculiar way ; the right hand 
being used for carrying the object, while the left, 
by making the corresponding motion, was used to 
balance and direct the right hand. Even when put- 
ting the thumb in his mouth, he used the left hand 
in this way, and finally held the left hand under 
the right one, while sucking the right thumb. If 
the left hand was confined so that he could not use 
it in this way, it was noticeably harder for him to 
put the right hand to his mouth, while it always an- 
noyed him, causing him to cry. 
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100th Day: — ^When, in the thirteenth week, a 
handkerchief was thrown over his face, for a game 
of peek-a-boo, he protested, but after the game had 
been repeated for two days he no longer objected, — 
he cTen seemed to like it, and soon laughed heartily 
when the handkerchief was removed. If the hand- 
kerchief was allowed to cover his face for a few sec- 
onds, it gave him a sense of discomfort which caused 
him to push his head up to free himself. Having 
once in this way removed the discomfort and reaped 
the reward of seeing his mother's face, he enjoyed 
the game still more, and in his excitement both arms 
were thrown rapidly about. Catching his fingers in 
the handkerchief, he partially removed it. Having 
discovered this new method, he discontinued the head 
movements )and accomplished the removal of the 
handkerchief by simultaneous, symmetrical, full arm 
motions. (See c, (General Arm Movements.) 

103d Day: — Three days later he amused himself 
for three-quarters of an hour by pulling his long 
dress up over his face and off again, laughing and 
crowing with pleasure, although he was quite alone 
in the room. 

87th Day: — In the thirteenth week, while lying 
in his bed, he fastened his hand in the curtains that 
hung about his head and by jerking and pulling 
them found entertainment for ten minutes. 

105th Day: — In the sixteenth week, he was left 
lying in his carriage, the curtains of which were 
closely drawn. Hearing voices near, he parted the 
curtains so that he could see. Whether the sound 
of voices had induced an active crossing of the arms, 
during which he had accidentally caught his fingers 
in the curtains, or whether he had purposely parted 
them, is not known; that he felt satisfaction in the 
result was evident. 
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112th Day: — That it waa done designedly seems 
probable from the fact that on the 112th day he 
played with the curtains, grasping them whenever 
he so desired. 

123d Day : — ^He also grasped and firmly held the 
framework of his carriage top, to steady him as he 
rode. 

109th Day : — When a vase containing a single yel- 
low flower was placed on the table before him, he be- 
came much excited, making motions with both hands 
toward the flower. The motions were illy directed 
to be sore, but he nevertheless succeeded in obtaining 
a hold upon the vase with the right hand and in 
maintaining it until he had worked the hand up and 
procured the flower. Desiring to ascertain how much 
of purpose there was in his effort, the experiment 
was tried on two successive days, both times with 
the same result as at first. 

126th Day: — ^He displayed great excitement over 
a bowl of buttercups which stood on the table. When 
near enough, he made a sudden dash toward them 
and seized a handful, which he held tightly clasped 
in his hand. On the same day, a pod of peas was 
laid on the back of his hand. He at once turned his 
hand over, and grasped the pod, using however, the 
thumb and first two fingers only, while the third and 
little finger lay passive under the pod. 

131st Day: — ^Five days later, he used all four 
fingers and thumb in clasping a rubber whistle which 
was put into his hand. 

132d Day : — On the following day he held out his 
hand for the whistle when it was shaken before him, 
and with a little assistance grasped it. 

135th Day: — ^In three days he learned to take 
it from our hands without help, and to put the small 
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end into his month. Bnt not being able to regulate 
the distance to which it was inserted, he frequently 
pushed it too far in, causing him to gag and cry. 

137th Day: — It required the experience of two 
days to properly adjust it. 

139th Day: — ^He shook the rattle up and down 
with a whole arm movement, looking intently at it 
before taking it again, and again after having ob- 
tained it 

147th Day: — ^The colored kindergarten balls had 
been suspended from the canopy of his bed since 
the sixth week, but it was not until the twenty-third 
week that he made a noticeable attempt to obtain 
them. 

156th Day: — The first attempt was ineffectual, 
but one made a week later was successful. His en- 
deavor to grasp the suspended balls set them to 
swinging, but he finally caught the cord by which 
they were suspended, and then slipping his hand 
down, obtained one of the balls. By using his thumb 
and fingers in opposition, he could at this time take 
hold of an article, such as a plate, and draw it to him. 

In recordii^ the facts incident to sections a and (e) ctontni 
b, it has been necessary to encroach somewhat upon ^oxhmiu 
this section. Just where this encroachment occurred 
is too apparent to need a repetition here. The growth 
of the power of general arm movements and of the 
co-ordination of the activity of the different groups 
of arm muscles, may be reviewed by reference to the 
record of the following days: — ^lOth, 52nd, 100th, 
103d, 105th, 125th and 137th. 

222d Day: — Having seen a little girl wave her 
hand, '*Bye-bye," upon taking leave of him, he was 
assisted to make a similar motion; after this time 
he was frequently asked to say "Bye-bye," and was 
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always assisted in the motion until about two weeks 
later, when he waved his hand without assistance or 
suggestion in response to his aunt's waving hand, 
and to our astonishment, he accompanied the gesture 
with the word, '* Bye-bye," uttered with distinctness. 
(See Language.) 

245th Day: — ^He followed the time-honored cus- 
tom of carrying the toe to the mouth with both hands, 
in the thirty-sixth week. In the thirty-eighth week, 
finding himself within reaching distance of his baby 
carriage, he stretched his body and right arm, until 
he had grasped its handle, which he then drew near 
enough to enable him to take hold with both hands. 
Having obtained a firm hold, he braced himself 
against my lap, until he stood, and then swaying 
back and forth, he alternately pushed and pulled 
the carriage. 

260th Day : — ^During this same week, he sat upon 
the floor, pulling a long hair through his fingers, tak- 
ing it first in one hfuid, and then in the other, his 
face wearing, meanwhile, an expression of absorbed 
interest. The same day, he amused himself by taking 
a tiny crumb of bread in his fingers, evidently in- 
tending to carry it to his mouth, but, opening his 
fingers to examine it, he unconsciously dropped it^ 
and seemed much mystified at its disappearance. 

264th Day: — ^A hanging lamp which had given 
him great pleasure was always pointed to, as soon 
as he entered the room, but the ''pointing" was 
really a motion of the extended hand and arm until 
the thirty-ninth week, when he pointed with the 
index finger of the right hand. 

2d7th Day: — His strength and his ability to co- 
ordinate were shown in an incident of the forty-first 
week. He was lifted up to look through the window, 
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when his attention was attracted by the upper part 
of the lower window sash, which the child could 
scarcely reach with the finger tips of his right hand. 
He succeeded in getting a firm hold, and in pulling 
himself high enough to obtain a hold with the left 
hand also. In this way he raised himself so that 
he could look over the sash. After a moment, for- 
getting that it was his own effort that held him up, 
he loosened his hold and dropped back to his former 
level. He repeated the previous efforts until he had 
regained his position, when, desiring to grasp the 
window shade, he again released his hold, and once 
more dropped back. A third time he raised himself, 
his strength was slightly reinforced — ^this time he 
retained his hold With one hand, while he pulled 
at the shade with the other. When he became tired, 
he changed hands, not loosening^is hold with one 
hand until he had firmly grasped the sash with the 
other. 

317th Day: — Li learning to *'pat-a-cake," he was 
assisted in making the motions. He then became able 
to bring the hands together without assistance, but 
it was several weeks before he could alternately put 
them together and take them apart. He practiced 
this when playing alone, and when he had succeeded, 
he was asked to pat-a-cake and responded with evi- 
dent pleasure. 

339th Day: — It was three weeks later when he 
had acquired the necessary skill to place the right 
index finger in the palm of the left hand to 
"pick it.'' 

390th Day: — ^After watching two children play 
ball, he was allowed to join the game. The ball was 
rolled to him, he picked it up, then leaning far for- 
ward, placed it upon the floor, but could not push 
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it away. His hand was repeatedly given an impulse 
which sent the ball forward, but even then, he was 
unable to roll it alone. . The ball was thrown to him, 
and he tried to return it, but after raising his arm 
and reaching the hand forward, he could not propel 
the ball. Again he was assisted in making the requi- 
site motion, and when the ball left his hand, he 
screamed with delight. After playing fifteen or 
twenty minutes, he raised the arm as if to throw the 
ball, then opened the hand and let it drop out, but 
was unable to give it a forward impulse. The game 
was played daily, and each time at the beginning of 
the play, he experienced the old difficulty, but each 
day he succeeded after fewer trials than were neces- 
sary on the previous occasion, and finally learned to 
throw the ball in an awkward way. 

396th Day : — ^By the fifty-eighth week he had be- 
<come able to throw it in the general direction of his 
effort. 

414th Day: — ^By the sixtieth week, he threw it 
with ease and with considerable accuracy. 

447th Day: — In the seventieth week, he found a 
stone on the pavement and amused himself during his 
walk by throwing it ahead of him and then running 
and picking it up, to throw again. 

455th Day: — In his attempts to throw a kiss, it 
was some time before he was able to properly co- 
ordinate the motion. From the first, he could put 
the hand, palm inward, upon his lips; later he 
learned to imprint the kiss upon it, but it was two 
weeks before he learned to take the hand away from 
bis mouth, and still later before he was able to throw 
the kiss. Even as late as the four hundred and eigh- 
tieth day, he could not direct the kiss well. 

458th Day : — ^He had worked very persistently to 
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put the (^lindrical spring attachment of his spinning 
top in place. This required very exact adjustment, 
as the hole in the cylinder must not only be placed 
over the axis of the top, but the axis of the cylinder 
must be brought into coincidence with the axis of 
the top before it could slip into place. At first he 
was totally unable to adjust it, a few days later he 
succeeded after repeated trials, and at the end of 
three additional days he adjusted it at the first at- 
tempt. During this week he took off and put on 
again the cover of a small tin box, after a few min- 
utes ' trial. 

476th Day: — ^He was given a little music box 
from which the handle had become detached, and was 
told to put it on. This he did at once, the muscular 
actions being exactly that required for the adjust- 
ment of the spring attachment of the spinning top. 
(See above.) When he had placed the handle in its 
proper i)osition, his father turned it, producing a 
tune. He took the box and attempted to turn the 
handle, but succeeded only in pulling it off. Each 
morning his father gave him the music box and let 
him adjust the handle and try to turn it. The first 
improvement was in ability to keep the handle mov- 
ing in a horizontal plane, the next, in moving it 
continuously in one direction, and the last, in moving 
it in the right direction. 

492nd Day: — ^Two weeks after the first effort, he 
adjusted the handle, moved it in a horizontal plane 
continuously in the direction taken by the hands of 
a clock, and maintained this motion until he had 
produced the desired music. Two days later, he ac- 
cidentally took the box in the right hand, and put 
the handle on with the left hand. He adjusted it 
easily, and made the turning motions accurately, but 
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in an opposite direction, consequently making no 
mnsic. From that time his occasional attempts to 
play the music box with the left hand resulted, as 
did this first one, in a reversed rotation. 

65th Day: — ^Until the tenth week, all exercise 
with feet and legs seemed instinctive or reflex, but 
at this time, while lying in his bed on his back, kick- 
ing, he seemed to realize that he was making the mo- 
tions. He kicked vigorously at this time, accompany- 
ing it with arm motions which coincided in time and 
motion with the leg movements. It gave him evi- 
dent pleasure, and the enjoyment seemed to be in 
the discovery of the power, rather than the exercise 
itself. He daily amused himself with this exercise, 
and one day, after a season of vigorous kicking, he 
braced himself against a roll of bed clothing at the 
foot of the bed, and raised himself until he had two 
points of contact with the bed — foot and shoulders — 
then he dropped back, and repeated the process 
many times. This event marked the beginning of an 
activity which continued to increase until he seemed 
never still while awake. Three hours of activity were 
followed by three hours of almost motionless sleep 
during the day, and during the night he slept from 
six to eight consecutive hours. 

120th Day: — In the eighteenth week, his father 
taught him to grasp with each hand the index finger 
of each of his father's hands, and, by retaining his 
grasp, to pull himself to a sitting posture. He seemed 
to comprehend what was required of him, grasped 
tightly and pulled until he was in a half sitting pos^ 
ture, then released the fingers and fell back. This 
exercise was renewed each day, and he was always 
allowed to fall back when he loosened his hold. 

150th Day: — ^By the twenty-second week, he 
learned to take the fingers when proffered, to raise 
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himself by pulling upon them, and to maintain his 
I>osition for one or two minutes by retention of his 
hold upon his sapi>orts. 

12l8t Day: — ^After the first experience in sitting, 
gained by the above experiment, he objected to being 
laid flat down in the carriage during his ride, and 
discontinued his objections as soon as he was placed 
in a half sitting position. 

124th Day: — If placed in a horizontal position, 
he would raise himself to a sitting posture by grasp- 
ing the pillow on each side of him. 

169th Day.-— While riding in the twenty-fifth 
week, he raised himself from a horizontal to an erect 
position, so that he could see passing objects, but 
was laid down in spite of his protest. In a very few 
minutes he once more sat erect. He was then made 
comfortable with pillows and was allowed to ride 
erect. 

211th Day: — ^It was as late as the thirty-first 
week that he first sat up quite independently, but 
from this time he always sat alone, losing his bal- 
ance only when he reached too far in his efforts to 
attain some desired object. He could raise himself 
from a horizontal to a sitting posture, simply by the 
strength of his abdominal muscles. 

212th Day: — ^After falling, he always righted 
himself, either in this way or by the aid of his arms. 

'56th Day : — The child was first seen to turn from <0 Boning 
the right side to the back in the ninth week, but was 
not seen to turn from one side to the other until 
the thirtieth week. 

209th Day: — ^He turned from the right to the 
left side, upon which he preferred to lie. 

221st Day : — ^In the thirty-second week, he turned 
from his back to his stomach while lying upon the 
floor. The fact that he was always put to sleep « 
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on his side, and that while awake and lying upon his 
back, he had no motive for turning, as the points 
of interest were usually directly before him, may 
have influenced the time of turning from the back. 

2d4th Day: — ^He sometimes hitched along while 
sitting, once moving as far as seven feet by this 
method, but as he seemed unable to control the direc- 
tion of the locomotioxi, he seldom resorted to it. 

235th Day: — ^He first got upon his knees while 
in the bath tub, by taking hold of the sides of the 
tub, and later he knelt in his carriage ; but these are 
the only instances of the assumption of this position 
until he was learning to walk. 

253d Day: — ^Frequently he changed his position 
from a sitting to a horizontal one, lying flat on his 
stomach and kicking. The efforts made with arms 
and feet to obtain desired objects resulted in a back- 
ward motion which took him away from the object 
of his desire. 

135th Day: — ^He showed no early desire to bear 
his weight upon his feet; perhaps because he was 
not encouraged to stand. In the twenty-third week, 
he braced himself in a standing position, with his 
feet in my lap. He was afterwards allowed to bear 
a part of his weight upon his feet, when he so de- 
sired. In the thirty-eighth week, while lying upon 
the floor on his back, he grasped my extended flnger, 
and, keeping his body rigid, pulled himself to his 
feet, where he maintained his position for a minute, 
then, as he weakened, he was laid back on the floor, 
to rise again, this time standing two minutes. 

347th Day: — In the forty-eighth week, he was 
able to rise with the help of a chair, and after gain- 
ing his feet to stand for five minutes at a time, hold- 
ing the chair with one hand, while he played with 
the other. 
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3S8th Day : — ^In the fiftieth week, he stood at the 
window for half an hour, using one hand and then 
the other for support. Having now become strong 
enough, he was given a lesson in walking. His fa^ 
ther supported the most of his weight while the 
child's feet were moved forward in unison with his 
father's; the motion was ea^ for him, and in his 
daily walk, he soon learned to make the motions very 
accurately and to cany his own weight. 

364th Day:— While standing Iqr a chair, he acci- 
dentally pushed it fbrward and followed it to keep 
his support Then finding he could walk in this 
way, he pushed it across the room and after the 
chair was turned for him, walked back again with 
it. On the same day, he stood alone for half a min- 
ute, taking great pride in the feat. 

39Ut Day : — ^He stood without any support quite 
easily for several minutes, until he saw that he was 
observed, when he immediately fell. 

405th Day: — When put in the middle of the 
room, quite alone, he held up his arms, and looking 
very proud, stood for two minutes. 

415th Day: — ^In the sixtieth week, he could walk 
quite steadily when supported by one hand. 

428th Day: — ^He made no effort to walk alone 
until a little girl who was playing with him retreated 
from him with his favorite toy. He promptly fol- 
lowed the plaything, thus taldng the first unaided 
step. This was done repeatedly, until he had taken 
four consecutive steps. Each succeeding day he took 
a few steps, and a week after the first trial he took 
ten independent steps. 

435th Day^—A few days later, he walked nearly 
the length of the room to obtain a toy. Before start- 
ing he seemed to measure the distance, to steady him- 
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self for an effort, and then he walked unfalteringly 
toward the toy, sitting down to pick it up. 

453d Day: — When walking, if he felt unsteady, 
he stopped, balanced himself, and proceeded. Al- 
though able to walk alone, he usually walked with 
the aid of a supporting hand or a convenient piece of 
furniture, until this day, when he suddenly became 
independent. He chose an objective point, and ig- 
noring all intermediate objects walked straight to 
his goal. If he fell, he crept to the nearest object 
by which he could rise, and having regained his feet 
continued his course. 

455th Day >— Two days after this change, he made 
an independent turn, going half across the room and 
back again. At this stage of his developm^it he 
walked quite fast, and maintained his equilibrium by 
the use of his outstretched arms. 

468th Z>ay:-<-In the sixty-sixth week, he could 
walk steadily and was allowed to walk on the pave- 
ment, at first by pushing the baby carriage before 
him; but soon outgrowing this method, he walked 
along, having become able to accommodate himself 
to the unevenness of the stones. 

480th Day : — ^Li the latter part of the seventieth 
week, he rose from the middle of the pavement with- 
out support, and the same day he bent over, picked 
up a stick from the ground, and regained his posi- 
tion without contact with any support — [This is but 
a small part of Mrs. H all's record, the whole of which 
may appear in book form. — Ed.] 




VII 
HOW THE CHILD GAINS MUSCLE CONTROL 

EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK 

Head of Psychology and Child Study Department, Fltchburg 
State Normal School, Massachusetta 

|EW persons who have asked a child of two Th« wondar 
yearsy sitting on the floor, to bring a book mortntmi^ 
from a table on the other side of the room, 
and observed him do it with perfect grace 
and accuracy of movement, have reflected upon the 
wonderful accomplishment he has gained in two 
years. II the whole process were governed by cpn- 
sciousness, the mind of the most intelligent man, even 
if he were an expert train dispatcher, would be baf- 
fled in the attempt to direct the nervous impulses in 
the right channels. Most persons would say that the 
young child discovers by chance what ones of the 
many non-voluntary movements he makes are useful 
and how to repeat them and also that he tries to 
imitate the movements of others and by chance suc- 
ceeds after a few tHals. No doubt there is truth in 
this answer and in a superficial view no other is re- 
quired. It can be easily shown by mathematics, 
however, that the first successful production of a new 
motion cannot be due entirely to chance. 

A child only a few days old is often quite active tii« baby'i 
in the sense that he moves many muscles in twisting, 
turning and crying, but most of these movements 
accomplish nothing. They do not get him anywhere 
or get anything to him. Most of them are indefinite 
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and yariable, not related closely to each other or 
much affected by outside things. The crying move- 
ments are, however, sn£3ciently definite to make a 
certain kind of sound. The lips, tongue and muscles 
of breathing also work together so that milk is ob- 
tained. These are the most definite and best cor- 
related movements that the child makes soon after 
birth. The simpler movements of clasping with the 
fingers any object that touches them and the closing 
of the eyelids when they or the skin near them are 
touched are two of the most definite reflex movements 
that are made soon after birth. Nearly all the other 
movements are of an indefinite, aimless sort. 
Dtflaiu^^ The definite movements named above must be the 

TOt dM to_ result of inherited connections between parts, but 
the indefinite, variable, uncorrelated, may seem to 
an observer to be governed wholly by chance. In 
little more than a year, all this has changed. Head, 
eyes, body, hands and feet are moved so as to ac- 
complish definite purposes and one movement is cor- 
related with another. The body and head are held 
erect while the legs move them to the desired object, 
the eyes are kept directed toward it and the arm 
is extended and the hand closed at just the right 
time. 

How has this change taken place? The child 
knows nothing of the many nerves and muscles con- 
cerned and the intricate course taken by the numer- 
ous nervous impulses that are passing from skin and 
eye to spinal cord and brain and back to the right 
muscles so that each will be moved the right amount 
at just the right time. 

However active the child may be, chance alone 
could not in the short space of a year or two, bring 
about the contracting of just the right muscles at 
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the right time. There is no question that chance 
movements do sometimes result in a definite move- 
ment that brings favorable results, and that accord- 
ing to a general principle of habit, such a movement 
is then more likely to occur again under the same 
circumstances, than any other. An infant drinking 
from a bottle threw up his hands and feet when the 
milk ceased to flow. The leg happened to tip the 
bottle so the milk could be obtained. This soon re- 
sulted in the habit of raising his bottle up with his 
leg. It was not chance that made the infant raise 
his legs instead of moving them sideways, but in- 
herited tendency to contract certain muscle groups 
when irritated. It was chance that the leg tipped 
the bottle in the right way and habit that for a time 
fixed that mode of holdhig it. This is typical of 
the way in which some movements are learned. 

A study of the way in which the indefinite, spon- 
taneous movements of a child are transformed into 
definite, purposeful and voluntary movements is 
easily made and interesting both to the trained and 
the untrained observer. 

The eyes at first move part of the time in a def- JJ^^^^ 
inite way as if objects were being obiserved, while at 
other times one moves one way and the other in an 
opposite direction. After a few months they always 
move together and follow accurately a moving ob- 
ject. This is not th6 result of chance but of an in- 
herited relation between visual sensations and the 
muscles concerned in moving the eyes. If you put 
your face close to that of a young baby and when 
his eyes are directed toward it, move it slowly to 
one side then back, the eyes of the babe will some- 
times turn as your face moves almost as if being 
drawn by strings. Experience develops this native 
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tendency until much smaller and more rapidly mov- 
ing objects are followed. A little later an object at 
one side that moves draws the eyes toward it. At a 
still later date the eyes are turned toward the source 
of a sound that is made on one side or the other and 
the head moves with the eyes. 
Bownaiv^ Only atter the child can hold his body erect and 

^ turn his head and eyes toward objects is it possible 

for him to grasp them, for if he fell over or looked 
in another direction he could not touch them. Chance 
plays a part in learning to grasp objects, but native 
tendencies are also prominent, as may easily be seen. 
When a child looks at a bright red ball he makes 
many vigorous movements of hands, and perhapa 
feet also, but in general his body and limbs go to- 
ward rather than away from the object at which he 
looks. Often he reaches too high or too low or to 
one side before the object is touched, but if the gaze 
is intense sometimes the hands move directly to- 
ward the object. Experiment also shows that rarely 
does a child really try to grasp an object that is much 
beyond his reach, although he may stretch out his 
arms longingly toward the moon or other distant 
object. In the case of the chick, this inherited ten- 
dency and connection of parts is so complete that 
it can usually peck successfully small particles of 
food the first time it tries. In no case are more than 
a few hours' or days' practice necessary before peck- 
ing is as accurate as in the adult hen. In the case of 
the child, however, months of practice are necessaryi 
before an object seen may be touched with as muck 
accuracy as by an adult. When a child touches an 
object tiie closing of the fingers around it is an in- 
herited reflex and the drawing of the object toward 
his sensitive lips is instinctive. Chance^ success and 
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practice perfect this co-ordinated movement of grasp- 
ing, but the elements of the movement and the ten- 
dency to combine them are inherited. 

The instinctive tendency to move toward attrac- 
tive objects beyond, his reach leads the child to crawl/ 
creep, roll, hitch along, go on hands and feet like 
a dog, or walk in getting where he wants to go. He 
is likely to try several of these modes of locomotion 
before he uses walking exclusively. Walking be- 
comes the preferred mode only when it is most easily; 
or quickly effective. The chicken, the pig, and the 
colt can walk without practice, but it usually seems 
as if the child must learn to walk. The elements of 
the complex act are, however, inherited, and some- 
times may become associated and* co-ordinated with- 
out practice in walking. This is well illustrated by 
the foUowing account of how the daughter of Su- 
I>erintendent Hall, of North Adams, Mass., learned 
to walk. 

''£atherine was a normal child in other respects, 
bright, active, and healthy, yet unable to walk a 
step when she was seventeen months old. Of course 
we were anxious, fearing that the cause of this in- 
efficiency might be physical, especially as she per- 
sisted in crawling and absolutely refused to help her- 
self under the encouragement of any assistance. 

''At last we referred the matter to a physician, 
who said, 'It is a peculiar case, and I can hardly tell 
whether the difficully is physical or mentaL If there 
is no improvement in a short time, call me again.' 
Shortly afterwards I came home at noou one day, 
and placing my cufb on a table in the sitting room, 
threw myself on a lounge to rest. E^atherine hap* 
pened to notioe Hie cufb where she sat on the floor, 
and crawling across the room, pulled herself up by 
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the leg of the table^ and reaching out with one hand, 
while she held onto the table with the other, took 
a cuff off from the table and slipped it over her 
wrist. Of coarse to do this she had to stand alone. 
I noticed it at once and was sorprised when she 
reached out her other hand for the other cuff and 
slipped that on, and then stood looking in a 
very interested way at the cnffs on both wrists. Then, 
to our great surprise, she turned towards me with a 
very pleased expression on her face and walked as 
confidently and easily as any child could. Not only 
this, but she immediately ran across the room through 
another room and around through the hallway, not 
simply walking, but running as rapidly as a child 
four or five years of age would. What surprised me 
most was that she did not seem to be wearied by her 
effort at all. 

''We allowed her to keep the cuffs on for ten 
minutes or more and she was on her feet all the 
time. At last she sat down a moment, rested, and 
then, strange to say, got up on both feet without as* 
sistance and commenced to run around the room 
again. As an experiment, I took the cufib off, and 
she was as unwilling to try to walk as before. We 
could not pcMsibly induce her to take a single step 
without the ouffk When, however, we allowed her 
to put them on she seemed to be greatly delighted 
and walked and ran as before. The result was that 
I gave her an old pair of cuffs to put on and allowed 
her to wear them for two days. This was the only 
way we could keep her from crawling. After that 
time she seemed to be able to get along without the 
ouffs, and has not crawled any since. She had not 
stood alone before and could not be induced to 
tiy it" 
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It IB evident that in this case, the nervoTU and 
mnaeQlar mechanism for standing and walking alone 
were pertected without praotice in these acts, and 
that this mechanism came into action as soon as the 
proper conditions existed. The child was thinkiTig 
nothing about standing or walking, but was absorbed 
in accomplishing certain things, viz.: getting the 
ouflb, putting them on and carrying them around 
the room, and the motor mechanism responded per- 
fectly without any epedfio direction from conscioua- 
ness. No doubt any thought of what she was doing 
or how to do it would have interfered with the per- 
fect action of the motcrr mechanism, as was evidently 
the case when the cuffs were iBmoved. The same con- 
ditions exist when a man who can walk a plank a 
foot wide on the ground, finds it difficult or impos- 
sible to walk a similar plank a hundred feet from 
the ground. A somnambulist, on the other hand, can 
walk a narrow surface high above the ground, be- 
cause his consciousness does not interfere with the 
perfect action of the motor mechanism. 

It seems as if animals know hofw to swim by in- 
stinct, and human bdngs have to learn, but many 
inst&nidBs are known of iMys, and even men, who 
have never swum at all, being suddenly left in the 
water and with minds 0Ci(5upiM wbolly witb the 
thought of reaching ^the shore, they swam skillfully ; 
and probably every one has the necessary nervous 
and muscular organism for swimming more or less 
ready to work when in the water, provided conscious- 
ness and the thought of danger of sinking or get- 
ting strangled do not interfere with the perfect ac- 
tion of the mechanism. We are the heir of all the 
ages, muBcuIarly as well as intellectually, and possess 
hy izdieritance, in some degree, all l3ie powers of 
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movement exercised by our human and pre-human 
ancestry. 

DrrtfttpiBf In getting command of the great variety of move- 

ments involved in learning to talk a child usually 
spends several years before he can speak all the 
common words plainly. Every normal child learns 
to talk whether taught or not, hence there must be 
an instinctive tendency to vocal expression. Since, 
however, a child learns the language that he hears, 
whether it be his native or a foreign tongue, it is 
clear that the vocal apparatus is not definitely or- 
ganized for the utterance of any specific language. 
There is evidently, however, a predetermined rela- 
tion existing between whatever sounds he hears, and 
the muscles involved in their articulation; otherwise 
he would not imitate. Imitations of movements per- 
ceived visually must also depend upon a certain re- 
lation between the visual sensation of the movements 
and the muscles involved in making them. In other 
words, a child not only tries to imitate because of an 
instinctive tendency to be affected by others, but in- 
herited connections help him to succeed. 

We find then that although children have to learn 
much more than do animals regarding movements, 
yet they owe much more of their success to native 
connections of parts than has usually been supposed. 
In the case of playful activity, chance plays an im- 
portant part in unifying the simple movements in- 
volved in the performance of useful acts^ but trsring 
to gain desired ends or do what someone else does, 
naturally tends to unification of movements and has- 
tens voluntary control of actions. Commands and 
directions can play but a small part in the acquiring 
of vduntacy control of actions by young dhUdrcoL 
They Med little specific training. Let them have 
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plenty of interesting things to do, and let them see 
how others do things that they want to do, and they 
will acquire effective control of all parts of their 
bodies. 

As a role they need no urging or showing to 
learn to move their eyes in seeing, their hands in 
touching and grasping, or their legs in walking and 
climbing. Nature provides that the child shall learn 
all these things as fast as the nerve centers are suf- 
ficiently developed and the muscles strong enough. 

In learning to talk and to use spoon, knife and 
other utensils, to button garments, lace shoes and 
so forth, spontaneous imitation plays a large part, 
while some voluntary effort in trying to accomplidi 
the desired object ^is needed. The parent should put 
before the child proper models and encourage him by 
the natural rewards of success, but it is not usually 
necessary or helpful for him to direct and drill the 
child very much. The child learns to move the vocal 
organs so as to utter words fairly well, by spon- 
taneous imitation, but he often requires the stimulus 
of some necessity to induce him to make the necessary 
effort to speak plainly and extend his vocabulary. 
The parent should therefore not continue to let the 
child have what he wants in response to grunts and 
gestures, but should seem not to understand until the 
child makes the proper effort to utter the right word. 

The process of acquiring voluntary control of the 
various parts of the body continues into adult life. 
In all cases, however, in the movements of throwing, 
catching, striking, serwing, drawing, writing, and in 
all forms of gymnasticq and athletic and manual 
work, skill and accuracy are best acquired through 
imitation and efforfa to accomplish' certain results 
rather than through, detailed directions and training 
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in the elements of the complex motions involved in 
these acts. This is the way in which the power of 
voluntary control has developed in the race and the 
way in which it develops most naturally and easily in 
the individual It is not best to set before the child 
a standard of accuracy that is too high, for in his ef- 
fort to accomplish the end in detail he loses the grace 
and skill that come from using all parts freely. Even 
the smallest movements of a few muscles are natur- 
ally related to the attitude and movements of all 
parts of the body. A child who tries to make with 
accuracy small letters loses freedom by trying to 
hold other parts still, yet in the effort to move the 
fingers just right he often makes unneifliessaiy asso- 
ciated movements of tongue and lips. If he succeeds 
it is largely because he becomes able to use the small 
group of muscles controlling the fingers by them- 
selves in making a letter at a time. To get freedom 
and rapidity of complex movements of this or any 
other kind the child should be allowed to use the 
large muscles in making coarser mo^^taients, and 
gradually bring the smaller mu£fl0lte into play in 
executing the details df this movement. No attempt 
should be made to get the child tb perform accu- 
rately the finer movements. On the contrary, the ul- 
timate health, grace and skill demand that the child 
shall move freely in doing somewhat crudely acts 
that do not demand fine muscular adjustment and 
that he shall progress gradually toward better exe- 
cution of such acts. As long as he is changing for 
the better all is well, but if he begins to settle down 
to a habit of execution that is far from perfect, he 
should be given a fresh stimulus to improve. 
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QUOTATIONS 

''All who know anything of the gross misonderstand- 
ings of ehildren of which many so-called intelligent adults 
are capable, will bear me out when I say that a certain gift 
of penetration is absolutely indispensable. The observer 
of ehildren must be a diviner, a sort of clairvoyant reada: 
of their sweet thoughta^^/S^tilly. 

''The social ideal is a generation of young persons poe- 
seased of the human wealth of strong and beautiful bodies, 
well trained hands and eyes atfd ears and voices, informed 
morals, warm hearts, and reverent spirits— in a word young 
persons prepared for the most serious of life's purposes, 
the work and play, thought and emotion, repetition and 
original creation."— (7. Han ford Henderson, 

"To provide children with a contented acquiescence in 
a r^^ular life and an habitual disposition to obedience 
requires of parents no qualities of mind which are not com- 
mon to all of us mortals. The first habits which parents 
are to form in the training of their children are their own. 
If we wish to avoid, in later years, the necessity for 
resorting to government by spasm, and to establish instead, 
government by habit, we do not have to begin by experi- 
menting on a helpless child. We can begin fortunately by 
ezperimoiting on ourselves. * * * We all know how 
hard it is to break up a bad habit: fortunately it is just 
as difficult to break up a good one"— Ernest Hamlin Ab- 
bott in ''On the Training of Parents/' 
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VIII 
THE CALL TO AMERICAN PARENTS 

SHAILER MATHEWS, D. D. 
Dean of the Divinity School of the UniverBity of Chicago 

EW America is not a merely rhetorical ex- n^^Anctia 
pression. The America we know ia not the rtS^n* 
America we knew in our youth, and the 
America our children will know will be 
something different from ours. We live in a chang- 
ing nation because we live in a changing order. 
America is what America is becoming. 

For this, if for no other reason, the relation of 
the family to the nation is both dynamic and passive. 
It, too, is changing as it is affected by the forces that 
are making tomorrow. But it is itself also the source 
of change. A disintegrating home means a disin- 
tegrating society. A new generation will carry out 
into the world ideals or vulgarity which it has 
learned at home. The most superficial observer vrill 
not deny that the family as exemplified in American 
homes is passing through a transformation, which, 
although not beyond control, is full of portent for 
American society. 

It is this double fact of transformation of the 
family which is both in process and yet not beyond 
control and of a direct influence of the family upon 
social transformation, that constitutes the call to 
American parents. The call, in brief, is one to an 
increased realization of the responsibilities of par- 
enthood in a social order that has changed the con- 
ditions in which parental responsibilities were once 
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exercised and yet needs parental influence as an aid 
in maintenance of social ideals. 

As to what these changed conditions may be that 
set new problems to American fathers and mothers, 
it is not necessary to discuss in detail. It must suf- 
fice to describe briefly some of the most important. 
^^•JJJJgJ" 1. There is, first, the prolongation of parental 

yovib youth. It is not merely because we parents are not 

so old as our parents lived to be that we regard our- 
selves as relatively younger than they. The break 
in interests between growing children and their par- 
ents is not as marked as formerly. As we all know, 
the parent himself has many interests in common 
with his children, especially as they enter the college 
age. The enormous development of sport leads far 
thers to share in something which their sons regard 
as of prime importance, even though their participa- 
tion in sports be that of observers only. Oolf has 
added a generation to the play period of American 
men, while the universal interest in baseball and 
athletics of various sorts serves to perpetuate a com- 
radeship between fathers and sons which the older 
days forbade. Mothers no longer find their interests 
limited to home and church. Their clubs and social 
duties keep them alert and their attitude of mind 
youthful. 

The immediate effect of this change from author- 
ity to comradeship between parents and children has 
never, to my knowledge, been particularly studied, 
but it raises the question how far the new spirit of 
comradeship can preserve the legitimate elements of 
the older parental authority. If your son can outbox 
you, outrun you, and outgolf you, what becomes of 
that fear of the father that was once the beginning 
of filial obedience t 
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2. A second change is the substitution of social 
for parental oversight of children. In this respect 
our modem civilization ha£ moved toward the ideals 
of Plato's Republic. We look to society for our chil- 
dren's education in book learning and for such edu- 
cation in morals and religion as they may chance to 
receive. We rely upon clubs and Boy Scouts for 
vitalizing righteousness with athletics, and upon mu- 
nicipalities for playgrounds, playhouses and instruc- 
tion in playing. So far have we moved from the 
older conception that parents have responsibilities 
in this particular that it takes no special powers of 
prophecy to foresee a future in which the home shall 
be the place where children are bom, sleep, eat two 
meals a day, and are cared for during the period of 
Infancy. And the State is already providing nurs- 
eries and kindergartens where mothers may be re- 
lieyed of the care of their infants during part of 
the day. 

While we must regard this increase of the paren- 
tal activities of the communities as a welcome good 
in the case of the poor, it is none the less a symptom 
of a radical change in the conception of parental re- 
sponsibilities, and an appreciable influence in les- 
sening the sense of parental obligation. 

3. A third element of change is the industrializar 
tion of womanhood. The economic implications of 
such a change are receiving an ever-increasing at- 
tention, although unfortunately even in this regard 
society still works in the spirit of the opportunist. 
Prom the point of view of the family, however, the 
results are far less understood. True, we begin to 
see that the replacement of parental authority by 
community care is closely allied with the develop- 
ment of the industrialization of woman's life. But 
we have yet to develop ethical concepts and even 
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social conventions for the family in which both father 
and mother are wage earners. It is no solution of 
the problem to insist that the increased family in- 
come will permit the employment of nnmarried wo- 
men to care for the children. That, in the nature 
of the case, is only another phase of the general trans- 
formation of the sense of parental responsibilitiea 

4. The increasing prevalence of divorce compli- 
cates the situation among families which are not Bo- 
man Catholic. Parental responsibility cannot be as- 
sumed by both members of divorced couples. There has 
yet to be invented a code which shaU teach the chil- 
dren which of their various remarried fathers and 
mothers they are to honor. The increasing number 
of deparented children is a constant evidence that 
the obligation of parenthood is secondary to the in- 
dividual interests of fathers and mothers. 

These four elements of our new situation are by 
no means the only forces affecting the American 
family and through it American society, but they are 
su£Sciently strong to cause apprehension lest the 
family should not be a helpful factor in the trans- 
formation of society. He would indeed be a wise man 
who could give advice fitted to forestall all the dan- 
gers involved, but one thing seems axiomatic : A so- 
ciety will not rise higher than its families. Barring 
the matter of divorce I neither see nor want to see 
a change in the general situation. Fathers and 
mothers should continue to enjoy the richer life 
granted them by our modem world. To protect and 
support our offspring is not the only function of 
those of us who are parents. We have our own in-' 
dividual lives, which as lives go, are just as sacred 
as those of our children. But we need to adjust the 
profession of parenthood to our other professions 
and avocations. 
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The call to American parents is really fourfold. ^^22Siip** 
First is the call to the establishment of a parental au- 
thority that shall presuppose comradeship and be 
defensible as just. Fathers and mothers should be 
the friends of their children, but they should be 
something more. In our illumined world there is 
danger lest the command that children honor their 
parents should be revised into the command, ''Par- 
ents humor your infants and send out questionaires 
about adolescents.'' The word ''authority/' I admit, 
just now is not very popular, pedagogicaUy speaking, 
but I am convinced that there will be no more re- 
gard for authority in the nation than there is re- 
gard for authority in the nation 's homes. The Amer- 
ican parent has proved unfaithful to the State, to say 
nothing about his children, when he has given his 
sons and daughters a monthly allowance and has 
then let them do what they please. Even in our 
modem disillusioned families there is plenty of need 
for children to leam that experience counts for some- 
thing; that fathers and mothers know more than 
their children as to the proper time to go to bed, 
proper persons to play with, proper things to eat, 
proper books to read, and proper plays to see. The 
authority of experience can always be shown by par- 
ents to be based on justice. It takes more patience 
to exercise this order of authority and to explain 
the reason for its exercise than it does to punish chil- 
dren or to be good natured and let them do what- 
ever th^ like. But the call to such patience and to 
accompanying firmness in dealing with children, 
whether small or large, is not to be ignored. Chil- 
dren who wheedle their parents into letting them act 
foolishly are being educated to bribe legislatures into 
letting them act lawlessly. There is, therefore, need 
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for the moral education of parents, as well as of 
children. Just as charity testifies to the failure of 
our present industrial order, the need of turning 
boys and girls over to clubs to keep them out of mis- 
chief is a tribute to the decline of American parent- 
hood. How many good-natured American papas 
would serve as substitutes for the Hebrew father as 
the moral symbol of Godt 

A second call to American parents is to the main- 
tenance of a rational standard of living. Thrift is 
all but extinct in the average American family. We 
not only live up to our income, but we live beyond 
it. Too many of us neither practice nor inculcate 
self-denial. We let our boys and girls grow up with 
no clear conception of the value of money, and send 
them out into the world slaves to wants which as 
parents we have no right to develop even for our- 
selves. The rising generation of Americans is being 
trained to enter life with the same standard of living, 
the same social ambitions, the same scale of expense, 
as their parents have attained only in their maturity. 
If we have nothing else to bequeath our children we 
ought to leave them a rational standard of living. 
The boy who sees his father borrow money to buy 
a motor car is being taught that a penny saved is 
a penny lost. Thrift may be a bourgeoise virtue, but 
we have not yet established a Utopia in which it will 
be unnecessary for our children to pay their bills. 

A third call to American parents is to educate 
children in a contagious moral idealism. We hear 
a vast amount of advice to the effect that children 
are to be taught the mysteries of sex. There are few 
subjects more in the foreground of some educational 
philosophies. It almost seems as if the sum and sub- 
stance of the training which parents should give their 
children is physiologicaL There is, of course, an ele- 
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ment of need here, and this I would not minimize, 
but I profoundly believe that the maintenance of 
moral ideals in families will do vastly more for the 
maintenance of chastity than a perpetual discussion 
of eugenics. After all, the great principles that build 
up individuals and nations are not physiological or 
neurological, important as these may be. A healthy 
virtue never rested finally on a healthy body. We 
still are souls, even though we may have lost the 
definition of what souls are. It is a mistake to teach 
boys and girls to substitute physiology for the deca- 
logue. Lives grounded in moral idealism withstand 
temptation far better than lives which have been 
taught only a prudential chastity. Though parents 
have the tongues of physicians and though children 
know all sex mysteries and have not cleanness of 
mind it profiteth nothing. And cleanness of mind 
is caught rather than taught. So too is the spirit 
of family love. If parents want their children hap- 
pily married they must make their own marriage 
happy. A home in which the father and mother 
maintain the courtesies bom of Christian ideals, is 
a far safer place for growing boys and girls than a 
family in which such relations are cheapened by com- 
monplace quarrelling. American parents need to 
wear their company manners at home. A disin- 
tegrating love between parents will reappear in self- 
ishness and vulgarity, if nothing worse, in the chil- 
dren. This may seem old fashioned to those that 
believe that children can be enlightened into moral 
enthusiasms. For my part I believe that such en- 
thusiasms are contagious — a form of life, rather 
than of intellectualism. Fathers and mothers are 
not merely men and women who have had children; 
they are parents with a home to maintain and ideals 
to bequeath. 
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BfUMu^Bt A fourth call to American parents is to the estab- 

Wion lishment of family religion. Such an appeal can 



come only to those who are committed to the religions 
view of life, but a society in which there is no leaven 
of religious families wiU never be made thoroughly 
religious by Sunday schools and revival meetings. 
A meeting-house religion is not the moral equal of 
a dwelling-house religion. Take men and women as 
you find them, and you will too often discover that 
the religion of the average American family is either 
a survival of its grandfather's or is less in evidence. 
Unless all signs fail, during the past few years there 
has been a rapidly progressing obliteration of family 
religion, both in the form of family prayer and that 
of saying grace at meat. We do not even expect 
our children to sit with us in the family pew. The 
rush of our daily life, the creation of new and im- 
perative interests, even the rise of Sunday schools, 
have conspired to this end. This is not to say that 
fathers and mothers are not religious, but ra^er to 
say that they are religious away from home. They 
can talk about religion to other people's children 
more readily than to their own. Yet a religion that 
does not find its expression in the family group is not 
likely to propagate itself beyond the second and third 
generation. 
Tom proptt This fourfold call to American parents consti- 

tiM ttmoj tutes a demand that the family, as the family, be 
given its proper status in American society. But such 
reinstatement cannot be made by law. It must be a 
matter of the conscience of individual fathers and 
mothers. The center of their interests must pass 
from their wants and enjoyments as men and women 
to their obligation as fatiiers and mothers, to the 
needs of the child, or better to the need of the family 
fis a unit. Divorce is a domesticated pathological in- 
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dividnalism. It can mostly be prevented by sancti- 
fied common sense, the practice of commonplace self- 
sacrifices, and a revived devotion to the upbringing 
of children. If parents should make such a shift of 
emphasis from the individual to the family needs, 
many of the difficulties implicit in the changes 
through which American society is now passing, will 
be ofBset. There is no cure for the evils of progress 
except the moralizing of the forces of progress. The 
family is one of the agencies by which every indi- 
vidn^ parent may make his contribution — ^be it ever 
80 humble — ^to this moral rebirth. The church must 
grapple with one of its old time duties; it must 
evangelize parental as well as civic relations ; it must 
train men and women to educate the children in their 
own homes, as well as to rescue other people's chil- 
dren from evil homes. In a word, it must make the 
family that which Jesus made it, the symbol of the 
Kingdom of God. — [From **Beligiou8 Education/* 
hy permission.] 
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IX 

THE USEFULNESS OP IDEALS OP CHILD 

TRAINING 

MARY HARMON WEEKS 

ideiSi wi^ B9E1 YOUNG mother who had heard a talk on 

the necessity of teaching children to be 
obedient, stood with a baby in arms, two 
tots clinging to her skirts, and tears in her 
eyes, as she said to the speaker, ''When Abe and I 
were engaged, we saw how bad most of our friend's 
children were, and we said to each other, 'When we 
are married, we will have good children.' Now look 
at this Minnie," pointing to the eldest midget. "She 
bosses me and I can't make her mind. She isn't 
good. How can I make her goodT" The pathos of 
this separation of ideals made the heart ache. To 
have had the ideal of goodness with no ideals as to 
making goodness created a feeling of doubled help- 
lessness. But surely the clearly formulated ideal for 
good children will help that young father and mother 
to find a way when once its direction is indicated. 

The moral of the story is clear. What Abe had 
was more or less hazy ideals as to results; what he 
lacked was clear cut ideals as to methods. The 
writer is aware that she is treading on slippery 
ground when she insists that preconceived, definite 
notions as to methods of training children are a 
necessary part of equipment for work. She hears the 
familiar refrain "But children are so different." 
"No two of my children are alike or do the same 
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thing in the same way, or are influenced by the same 
appeals." ''They cannot be dealt with on the same 
plans. ' ' 

Let us admit it instantly and get it out of the 
way. Let us also admit with Sully ''that we are 
wont to talk rather glibly about that abstraction 
'the child/ as if all children rigorously correspond to 
one pattern, of which pattern we have a perfect 
knowledge, ' ' and with Arthur Giles that ' ' in morals, 
as in medical pathology, the patient and not the dis- 
ease must be treated." How tame the world would 
be if we were all alike ! But how fortunate for the 
I>eople who must live in the world that we are only, 
as individuals, partly different — ^are still essentially 
so similar that we require in all our comrades the 
same basic qualities, the same generic beliefs, habits 
and customs, our differences being the mere surface 
embroideries which give attractiveness to the en- 
semble, the light and shade which give variety to the 
landscape of life. Perhaps the study of his children's 
heredity might enable the parent to prepare himself 
for at least a tentative solution of some of the diffi- 
culties which the individual peculiarities of some of 
his children may be expected to present. Li making 
it he might arrive at some unexpected conclusions 
as to the obstacles which he himself presents to the 
easy reaching of a right conclusion. 

I suppose that all right-minded people will agree 
that children should be trained to be obedient, self- 
controlled, truthful and honest since the consensus of 
opinion has pronounced these habits to be those which 
are necessary to congregate living. They are taught 
somewhat by precept — somewhat by example, and 
fheir ease of acquirement depends partly upon phys- 
ical health, mental traits and certain nervous ten- 
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dencies which mark differences in individuaUty. Cer- 
tainly the kind of precept and the kind of example 
and the kind of physical help give sufficient oni- 
formily upon which to base ideals of training, while 
differences of mental traits and nervous tendencies 
in children will furnish the mental stimuli neces- 
sary to originate special adaptations for special 
problems and keep parents from fossilizing methods. 
Whether it ia due to a lack of understanding of 
the necessity, an overwhelming sense of the too-big- 
ness of the problem, or a prevailing refusal of obli- 
gations, due to a shiftlessness of conscience, we can- 
not say, but that there is a general refusal to face 
the problems of child training, to understand them, 
to find their approximate solutions, and to put these 
into action, is evident. The writer believes that, as a 
class, parents are in such matters largely unmoral, 
almost wholly shiftless. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that we so seldom form preconceived ideals as 
to methods of training, and wait till the children are 
here, until the necessity for training arises, when 
there is no time to formulate methods, and we use 
desperation instead of reason. 
obSuenel ^® ^* ^^^ feasible and extremely desirable to for- 

mulate true obedience, to analyze its desirability, and 
to outline a general plan for accomplishment before 
children come to us, and from the moment the baby 
takes its first breath, to put it into action? Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott says, * * The reason why we parents so 
often fail in securing obedience, and what is more 
important still, in developing in our children the 
spirit of obedience, is that we are deficient in imagi- 
nation— -or at least what imagination we have is un- 
trained. If we are going to appeal to a child's 
imagination in teaching him how to obey, we must 
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exercise some imagination in giving commands/' To 
the Qsual heedless parent, no such thought has ever 
occurred. A perusal of Mr. Abbott's chapter on 
"By Rule of Wit" might well be made a part of 
parental education for the formation of true ideals. 

Can we not honestly state for ourselves the degree 
of truthfulness that can be required of children, trim 
our own conduct to meet the needs of example, pre- 
determine the forces that must be brought to bear 
on the childish mind, before the necessity for using 
them occurs f When the occasion comes it will be 
sufficiently cumbered by the special emergencies of 
th^e case to make a definite theory a tremendous help. 

Almost every other good habit traces itself back 
to self control, making its acquirement one of the es- 
sentials of success in the formation of others. Would 
not a study of the psychologic processes involved in 
self control, the ph3n3ical and mental conditions that 
strengthen or modify the power of self control, a 
dear recognition of one's own limitations in this 
direction, and persistent efforts to overcome them, be 
a strong parental equipment for dealing with this 
difficult problem which confronts every father and 
mother at the birth of each child f And would not 
the mere recognition of self control as a definite 
problem in child training, save us many a humiUat- 
ing experience, in which our own lack of self control 
has rendered nugatory, strenuous but misguided ef- 
forts to make precept work without example. 

If such definite study of methods of child train- 
ing were a prerequisite of child having, if such form- 
ing of clear and well defined ideals as to results to 
be accomplished did nothing more than to establish 
the fact that most disobedience, untruthfulness, dis- 
honesty and lack of self control are due to the phys- 
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ical conditions — the food, health, sleeping rooms, 
dress, personal relations in the home — ^which we pro- 
vide for our children, to the examples we set them, 
the temptations which we create for them, the oppor- 
tunities for deceit and wrongdoing which we offer 
them, and to our usual failure to understand child 
nature, its means and methods, we shall have gone a 
long way on the road to better things. 

Experts have fully discussed all these external in- 
fluences upon the development of good habits; and 
for what purpose, if not to prepare parents for par- 
enthood by forming ideals as to means and methods 
of child training t 
Booki ^ To all parents who have forgotten their own child- 

hood and who wish boy children, we recommend Wil- 
liam Allen White's "The Court of Boyville," 
Shute's *' Diary of a Real Boy,'* and Zollinger's 
"Widow O'Callaghan's Boys." Not for the funni- 
ness or the pranks portrayed in them. Most fathers 
remember such features of their boyhood but too well. 
Bead between the lines the skillful x)ortrayal of boy- 
hood 's inner thought, its springs of action, its levers 
of influence. The troubles of Emmy Lou may open 
our eyes to the problems which are as real to our 
little girls as are any of our own to us. Indeed, they 
are our own. In such books are to be found the in- 
forming power which the parent most needs in order 
to be successful, 
nitoiopiiy To quote rather freely from Edward Howard 

neMMAiy Qriggs' "Moral Education" — ^"In proportion to the 
good that may come from the work is the severity of 
its demand in preparation. The parent or teacher 
should have a complete logical organization of the 
material in the background of his own consciousness. 
He must not only know what he may hope to accom- 
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plish, and hkve a clear conception of the method by 
which he should set about it, he must have come to 
terms with the universe intellectually and have formu- 
lated in some measure a conscious philosophy of life. 
He must see intellectually the great ends of human 
conduct) the paths by which those ends may be at- 
tainedy and the laws that condition us in following 
the paths. That the thought and study necessary to 
our preparation for the ethical teaching of our chil- 
dren are illuminating and educative to ourselves in 
the highest degree, is another truth, aside from our 
problem, though greatly comforting. ' ' 






BASIC HABITS TO BE CULTIVATED FROM 

THE BEQINNING 

HART HARMON WEEKS 

xdMto atoM ''iZSEt HE ideal is only half. It maat be related to 
^^^ ■ ""^^ ■ power or it is only good to talk about. Moral 

ideals are older tiian flying machines. They, 
are, in many men's cases, very definite. They 
are clear from the earliest years of manhood — ^as 
clear as they ever become afterward. The man wants 
to follow them. He hopes to. He means to. But in 
the stress of life he finds he has no power to rise on 
the wings of his ideal. And so, in many cases, again, 
he regretfully sets them aside as an impractical 
dream. The Sermon on the Mount f Why, it can't 
be made a part of modem life. The Beatitudes t No 
everyday existence can soar to their height. Self 
forgetting, passionate consecration t Why, how shall 
a man pull himself up to that altitude! He cannot. 
Until the moral ideal is geared to moral power it will 
not work. Nor will it work if only half geared. 
There must be an absolute relation, constant and 
structural. The man may get morality and to spare, 
but without an ounce of lifting power. Morality is 
the aeroplane before the motor is put in. It is built 
to soar, meant to soar, but without the power, there 
it lies, and the natural man laughs at it. ' ' — The OuU 
look. 
uSSoSf If the baby finds its first haven in the arms of a 

trained nurse, its earliest lessons will be those of 
obedience and self control, and the physician will 
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sustain the lesson by instructions for regular habits. 
The two of them realize perhaps more fully than the 
young father and mother how much of the health and 
happiness of the little one and of its family will de- 
I>end upon the right beginnings and unswerving en- 
forcement of these habits. 

Tempering love with sanity, the far-seeing father 
and mother will begin immediately to establish for 
the little mite that grip on himself and on his rela- 
tions to the people around him, which in the years to 
come will count more than any other two habits in 
making him a satisfactory son, a safe companion and 
a good citizen. Certainly no others will contribute 
more to the comfort of the growing child and his 
family. 

Said a young man on his way to prison, ''If my 
mother had taught me to be obedient when I was a 
child at her knee, instead of weakly allowing me to 
have my own way, I should not now be on the road 
to the penitentiary. * ' 

A harassed little mother of a disobedient, self- 
willed boy of five, in seeking advice as to his correc- 
tion, said ''When he was a baby, his naughty little 
ways were so cute that we could do nothing but laugh 
at him« If I could have foreseen what trouble that 
laughing would make us, he would have been a dif- 
ferent boy. Oh 1 tell all the young mothers that the 
kindest thing they can do for themselves and their 
children is to teach the babies to be obedient and self 
controlled from their very first breath. ' ' 

Self control stands in such close connection with 
obedience, each almost presupposing the other, that 
they can scarcely be separated in a statement as to 
their value. But it is safe to say that no parent can 
discharge his full duty to his children, who has not a 

Vol. 
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clearly defined notion of the meaning, scope and yaloe 
of aelf control as a determining factor in a snccessfnl 
life, and some understanding of the slow, steady, i>er- 
sistent efforts necessary to establish it. 

The all round, well developed man, means one 
who has a command of all the faculties, sensations, 
and actions of his being and can direct them at will 
to their most effective uses. He can control appetite 
for self conservation rather than as a means of grati- 
fication which leads to defective bodily i>owers. He 
can direct his action through calm judgment, and 
thus preserve a reasonable attitude toward his fel- 
low man. He can so employ his mental equipment as 
to make it serve his need in every emergency, that his 
life may be free from the regrets of the man whose 
weak will carries with it the mistakes and failures^ 
the missing of opportunities, the lack of harmonious 
relations with his fellows, which accompany the steps 
of all who lack self containment. 
g gyggS* *,^ Predecisions as to truthfulness and honesty are 

temtt^aad difficult. Life offers so many complexities, that each 

act requiring either truthfulness or honesty seems to 
stand apart in its requirements, to be decided on its 
own merits. So many questions of truthfulness offer 
a choice between two truths, and honesty is so often 
a question of two rights^ that we sometimes lose our- 
selves in the maze of questioning. 

Yet the world, has decided that, however these 
two habits may trip us in individual cases, the whole 
fabric of communal life is based on them as the two 
essential qualities of human relationship. As parents, 
we must be firmly grounded in the belief that there 
are ideals of truthfulness and of honesty lying out- 
side of special, individual problems, which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the welfare of individual and col- 
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lective humanity, and that we must, Hi some way, 
early communicate these ideals to our children. And 
just because these two most essential characteristics 
of human conduct offer the greatest puzzles in child 
training, do they most need definite thought as to 
ways and means of creating them, and of meeting the 
many contingencies which conmion experience tells 
us every parent will encounter. 

The necessity for truthfulness and honesty in our 
relations with our fellows, is based upon the neces- 
sity for stability, fairness, the rights of others for the 
sake of our own, the good of the whole as a good for 
each, the comfort of life as depending on others, the 
confidence of others as essential to one's own suc- 
cesses — all these primary reasons remain effective and 
can be formulated for every case, however compli- 
cated by special conditions. These necessities are so 
simple, are so within the experience of every child, 
that their presentation in terms of life should not be 
beyond the powers of any parent, if definitely real- 
ized before the occasion for use arises. 

Truthfulness and honesty are not to be regarded JPi^t^JSJui 
as instincts. They are not per se moral or immoral, ttfoit 
They are, however, habits to be acquired. *' Truth- 
fulness," says Mary Wood AUen, ''is not an emo- 
tion, not an impulse of the moral nature, but is really 
an intellectual effort to realize things as they are, and 
another effort to express that recognition accurately. 
It is therefore not reasonable to expect the imma- 
ture mind to manifest truthfulness in perfection. 
Truthfulness is as much a mental process as is the 
solution of mathematical problems. We must expect 
that the child will make mistakes, just as he does in 
addition and subtraction, but we must keep on teach- 
ing and expect him to grow, just as we expect him to 
learn the multiplication table." 
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0}igd|i^ The same thing is true of honesty. It is directly 

QBdiSSLidiiiff opposed to the primal instinct, which is selfish. It 
iioMitF requires an intellectual effort to establish it as a re- 

quirement of social life. Can we ever quite appre- 
ciate the mental summersault which the little fellows 
must execute in passing from the stage where every 
detail of the material world about them is simply 
something to be grasped, to the complexities of "mine 
and thine"! How doubly difficult is this passage 
made by our failure to early recognize any property 
rights of the child. 

Obedience must be taught by precept and prac- 
tice, but the acquirement of habits of self control, 
honesty and truthfulness are based upon the exam- 
ples afforded in home life, precepts being used merely 
for reinforcement, as reason develops. 
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QUOTATIONS 

"The erroneons sense of proprietorship with which 
parents are wont to regard their children is a source of 
many mistakes in their management If the point of view 
of privileged gaardianship should supersede that of owner- 
ship, it is probable that the children of today would be 
accorded a uniform degree of respect and consideration, 
which would give them a clearer idea of justice and would 
better fit them for parental duties and citizenship than the 
extravagant endearments frequently lavished upon them 
one hour, to be followed by indiscriminate punishment the 
next"— Jtffs. Theodore W. Bimey. 

'If one were to go to Theodore Roosevelt and ask him 
to name the countiy's greatest need he would reply in his 
quick, conclusive way, 'Clean men/ He knows. Smart 
men there are by the thousands; rich men abound more 
than in any other age of the world; able men are found 
in every state and township, but even from a population of 
eighty millions the chief executive has dif&culty in finding 
the man of exceptional character for a post which requires 
a square and flawless morality. It is to his credit that he 
misses no opportunity to preach clean manhood. But 
neither presidents nor preachers nor tieachers can do the 
work of fathers except in their own families. • • • 

''A mother, being human, is bound to make mistakes. 
It is well for her to recognize this fact, and to be neither 
discouraged and cast down on the one hand, nor self- 
indulgent and excuseful on the other. There is nothing 
more educational than a mistake properly thought out and 
accepted. All that a mother need require of herself is 
that she shall see her mistake, and, recognizing it, make it 
her teacher. She should face the defects in her home- 
making fairly and frankly, and, in an entirely impersonal 
way, eliminate them one by one. In this way only can she 

U9 
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fulfill the obligations of her motherhood and become the 
really wise mother/'— Ladies' Home JoumaL 

'^Mothers, so cultivate the rational element in yourselves 
that you can see that every fault in your child is simply 
the lack of some virtue. In the inner chamber of your 
own souls study your children; confess their faults to 
yourselves, not to your neighbors, and ask what is lacking, 
that these defects exist. Like Nehemiah of old, build up 
the wall where it is weakest: if your child is selfish, it 
is unselfishness that he needs; if he is untruthful, it is 
accuitu^ which is lacking; perhaps he is tyrannical to the 
younger brother or sister, it is the element of nurture or 
tenderness which should be 'developed/ ^'—Eligabeth Har- 
rison. 

'That the Family should exercise a narrowing and selfish 
influence over its members is inevitable so long as one of 
the partners responsible for it is excluded from intelligent 
participation in the work of the state, and sees in public 
services only rival claims to those of ike Family. Gtet rid 
of that narrowing and selfish infiuence and the family will 
become, to an extent never before known, the source and 
inspiration of noble and enlightened service to the state. 
And on the other hand, in proportion as this is true, the 
state will recogniase the infinite importance of the Family 
and cease from those invidious attacks upon it which arise 
from ignorance of its true function."— J^Iifobel^ itfe- 
Cracken in '^Women of America.*' 




XI 

THE CHARACTER-FOKHING POSSIBILITIES 

OF HOME LIFE 

IRVING KINO, Ph. D. 
Professor of Education, State UnlTersity of Iowa 

(A reference paper) 

I HE importance of the early years spent by JfSJSJI? 
the child in the family has been long appre- xumj iidad 
ciated, but even discerning parents have 
scarcely yet comprehended in what subtle 
ways the social forces of family life co-operate to fix 
the fabric and texture of the child's life or how per- 
manent withal are the influences which operate in 
these earliest years. 

The growth of children is in truth a many-sided 
affair. Their bodily development is dependent up- 
on nourishing food, proper clothing and an abun- 
dance of exercise and fresh air. The social and spir- 
itual atmosphere which surrounds them is also fully 
as important, for their minds and bodies are clearly 
dependent upon each other, and a cheerful buoyant 
mental life acts upon the body and makes it respond 
more readily to nourishment and exercise. A child 
may be ever so well fed and clothed and yet fail to 
develop normally because of defects in his family en- 
vironment. His soul craves kindness and parental 
love and without this his bodily functions cannot go 
on at their best. There is, of a truth, no sadder sight 
than that of a little boy or girl, well cared for phys- 
ically, but with ev€fry lineament of the face showing 
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hunger for warm and wise parental affection. De- 
nied this the spirit lacks a something which causes all 
the rest of the bodily and mental development to be 
distorted. 

The peculiar power of the home for moral train- 
ing rests upon its social relationships. €k>od conduct 
and right ideals of life are essentially social matters. 
It is in the child's relationship to other people that 
he first learns what it is to do right and it is in daily 
living with others that he has the opportunity to 
practice morality. The ''give and take" of normal 
family life is the ideal medium for acquiring and 
fixing for all time the habits and ideals of a whole- 
some life. After all the intelligent practice of right 
conduct is the goal of all the home's efforts at child- 
training. 

The first conditions furnished by the normal home 
is its intimate, confidential, human associations. The 
more general, less intimate association with people 
outside its walls can never be as effective in character 
building. Children get their first conception of hu- 
man duties and of life's broader responsibilities 
through participating in the life of the family. The 
family not merely is the nursery of the physical 
child, it is even more the nursery of all those quali- 
ties which go to make up a fine human nature. 

The home which accomplishes such a training 
must of course be more than a mere economic collec- 
tion of individuals. "We do not, however, have in 
mind the home in which the parents have more than 
average discretion and insight into the principles of 
child- training. We mean the normal home, (we can 
hardly any longer call it the average), the home 
formed by honest, hard-working par^its whose lives 
are ruled by ideals and who are anziow to do their 
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very beat for their children, who believe it is the 
main purpose of their lives to rear a happy group of 
right-minded children, who indeed look at this in no 
sense as a burden or as a restriction upon their per- 
forming some larger, more ostentatious duties, but 
rather as their very highest privilege. The normal 
home wherever it still exists is a definite center of 
spiritual life participated in by a little community of 
people, parents and children. It has naturally vari- 
ous material interests. There are usually insistent 
economic necessities, there is work to do in which all 
share in different ways and degrees. These, how- 
ever, are but expressions of its deeper spiritual pur- 
pose, they are the ways through which the common 
collective life of parents and children realizes itself. 

There is reason to believe that in this country we Jfj'^JLitL 
are losing the old ideals of home life. The integrity of tbo bomo 
of the family is being threatened, but not primarily 
by the divorce court. There are deeper lying men- 
aces of many kinds, and different homes are affected 
by them in different ways. There is perhaps first of 
aU the stress of modem industrial life which requires 
80 many parents and even children to spend a large 
portion of their time completely outside of its walls 
and away from its mfluences. Where parents and 
children cannot gather at least once or twice a day 
for meals and where they cannot spend a part of 
their evenings together, the spiritual unity of the 
home is seriously threatened. 

There are the ''social duties" of the great middle 
and ''upper" classes, and these are fully as insidious 
a menace to the development of true family life as 
the unfavorable industrial life. Then again, we should 
not forget the increasing tendency of the modern 
city to destroy not only the quiet privacy of the 
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home but also to remoYe from it its old time inde- 
pendence. The present-day family is less a center 
of busy life than it used to be. It has less to do with 
the preparation of its food and clothing, it has left to 
it only a few of the thousand and one tasks of inner 
maintenance in which it once engaged and which di- 
versified its life and gave to each child a real chance 
to be helpful. True, the family relieved of these 
duties, often hard and exacting, has more time left 
for ^' other things" but it is doubtful if these ''other 
things" have furnished adequate compensations for 
the loss sustained. The interests which were for- 
merly centered around the family hearth have been 
scattered; the freer, easier life has broken down the 
spiritual unity of former days. 

It is not a mere theory when we say that a thou- 
sand attractions induce the parents and children to 
leave the family fireside. In many households the 
home is no longer the place for the keenest enjoy- 
ment, the point toward which each turns with regret 
when he finds he must needs be absent There are 
other ways to get amusement, sociability, and even 
intellectual satisfaction, ways which seem fuller and 
richer; and the family finds only too late, how evan- 
escent and hollow these opportunities prove to be. 
In many homes the old-time spiritual values have 
been lost only gradually. Easier economic conditions 
enabled parents and children to taste occasionally at 
first and then more and more frequently of outside 
allurements, which, because they were as yet untried, 
seemed to offer something better than the quiet en- 
jojrment of home life. 
B«a^jirtM In this latter day parents are complaining that 

boBM their children are no longer duly respectful or obe- 

dient, that they are wild and coarse of taste. W^ 
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often hear it said that parents have erred in not be- 
ing as strict and stem with their children as they 
nsed to be. But the real virtue in the old home was 
not in its sternness, hut in its spiritual unity. Our 
children are suffering from the lack of this unity, 
rather than from a mere weakening of discipline, al- 
though the weaker discipline is one of the results of 
lack of spiritual unity. 

What then can be done to retain, or to restore if 5tSii*Sie 
it has been lost, the spiritual unity of home lifet In- apiritiiii 
dividual parents cannot, of course, do much to change bomo uf» 
the general social life of their time. They cannot, 
if they would, reinstate old industrial methods. Cur- 
rent conditions are changing, it is true, for better or 
worse through the interaction of myriads of men and 
women. Something infinitesimal is accomplished for 
the better by each person who lives true to his ideals. 
But, desirable as it is to have a large and active 
idealism and to strive to introduce a more healthy 
conduct of life in the great world of human associa- 
tions, it must not blind pa/rents to the possibility of 
bettering their more immediate relationships. They 
should see that their first duty is in their own homes. 
The larger duty to society is often remote and in- 
tangible, but the duty to one's family is concrete 
and definite. One can always do something here and 
now to make the home life more wholesome and more 
effective for child-training. 

This then is our problem. If the values of home 
life have been lost or are endangered by changed 
economic and social conditions, let us try to grasp the 
ideal more consciously and bend determined efforts 
toward realizing it in spite of unfavorable external 
circumstances. Even though it may be difficult to do 
we cannot believe that this is impossible. If the 
home which we have described as normal is of the 
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right type then it can and must be preserved. Such 
a proposal is of vastly more importance than any or 
all the reforms in public education which periodically 
agitate the minds of the fathers and mothers. 

First of all, the parents must study and plan to 
conserve the moral unity of the home, for this is the 
mother of all character-forming influences. The col- 
lective life was fostered and furthered in the old 
home by the economic interests which centered about 
it. There wa^ always something to do at home which 
made it a center of attention and usually also of in- 
terest. Exacting as these employments were, they 
made the home a spiritual as well as an economic cen- 
ter of life. In these enterprises there were always 
chances for the children to help ; in fact, their help 
was quite essential to getting the work done. They 
learned not only how to do real work, but also how 
to be persevering, how to overcome difficulties, how 
to be helpful, honest, kindly and loyal to the family 
circle and its interests. In the evenings after the 
day's work was over, it was natural that the parents 
should sit together with their children about the fire- 
side and tell stories or read from a few choice books. 
In many an old-time home the only books were the 
Bible, "Paradise Lost," ** Pilgrim's Progress," and 
perhaps ''Bobinson Crusoe"; and the frequent and 
loving reading aloud of these classics furnished the 
capstone to the wall of spiritual unity that sur- 
rounded the family circle. The children had not 
only their taste for enduring literature developed 
but they acquired in this way also a fund of sound 
moral principles which were bound to find expression 
in their work-a-day lives. 

The lessons that come to us today from these 
pioneer homes are many, and there is no good reason 
why we cannot put them into practice. We are able 
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no longer to base the spiritual unity of our family 
life upon a varied round of economic activities and 
yet every normal home must study to keep alive 
some of these activities of self -maintenance. The farm 
home still furnishes plenty of work for its boys and 
girls, but if the children are to have home work in 
the town and city it must usually be through careful 
foresight and planning on the part of the parents. 
Some have lawns to mow, flower and vegetable gar- 
dens to care for and perhaps a little poultry; there 
is food to cook, there ia washing, ironing and mend- 
ing; the rooms are to be kept clean and neat; and 
there are errands to run. Of course there is every 
tendency among all classes of people to have others 
hired to do these things and there is little left to the 
children out of school hours but to play, perhaps 
to loiter on the streets, or to waste time and money 
in various cheap entertainments of which the mov- 
ing-picture show and the questionable vaudeville are 
all too typical 

The power of stated and regular work about home Jf ^J^^^JSJlJ 
to restrain a child from mischief and wrong-doing is upon miMhtof 
little appreciated in the average city household. To 
be sure, in the homes of the poor, many children are 
overworked and exhausted by out of school duties, 
but their condition is scarcely more pitiable than that 
of the children of more well-to-do families who have 
no home duties. Mr. William George has found that 
work and responsibility for some difficult tasks is 
almost a panacea for the reformation of the wayward 
children of rich and poor alike. His experience with 
delinquent children f^om comfortable homes points 
conclusively to a fatal defect in the training these 
homes provide. Such children are often suffering 
from irresponsibility. They have been used all their 
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lives to having things done for them and conse- 
qnently they have never acquired the art of relying 
on themselves in anything but mischief. We may 
well say that the first step in moral training is learn- 
ing how to depend on one's self and how to be ready 
to give kindly help to others when they need it. The 
varions phases of promptness, obedience, mutual 
helpfulness, truthfulness, and self-reliance can be 
much more vitally impressed through home duties 
than in any other way. There, if anywhere, the child 
may learn how necessary these virtues are to the wel- 
fare of everybody and how hard it is to be happy 
without them. 

Over-fond parents get a good deal of selfish pleas* 
ure out of constantly spending and allowing their 
children to spend money for all sorts of trivial 
things. They think a few pennies or nickels here and 
there make no difference anyway and the children 
seem to like it. Like it they do, but, even if it is 
only a matter of pennies, they are learning to spend 
rather than to save and the latter lesson is <dways the 
harder one. Every parent can a thousand times bet- 
ter afford to forego the selfish pleasure of indulg- 
ing his children for the sake of teaching them the 
value of thrift. They can be paid for little services 
and encouraged to save their earnings. A child's 
own earnings should cover most of his needs in the 
way of books and toys, and if he is obliged to buy 
out of his own resources, he soon learns the art of 
the wise use of money. 

The parent of today, who would like to get in 
mind a concrete picture of the family life which may 
train and develop in its children the arts of indi- 
vidual and social responsibility, could not do better 
than read thoughtfully the BoUo Books, a little series 
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of volumes for children written more than sixty years 
ago by Jacob Abbott. They used to be popular in 
children's libraries but are in danger today of being 
forgotten. They trace the life of a little boy, BoUo, 
through the various vicissitudes of play, school, work, 
vacation, etc. The social atmosphere of his home, if 
a little overdrawn, is yet on the whole admirable and 
is full of food for thought. 

No parent can read these books without getting 
hosts of practical ideas as to how to make the social 
life of the home a real power in the development of 
wholesome-minded, self-reliant boys and girls. 

There are few parents who cannot do something 
to build up and preserve the character-forming in- 
fluences expressed in the phrase ''our home." Even 
if conditions are such that the children can do very 
little work, there is still much they can participate 
in that will hold them together and make them better 
boys and girls. More evenings can be spent together 
in reading and in friendly social intercourse. The 
parents can discuss the work of the day, even if it 
has had to be performed away from home. If the 
children have had peculiar difficulties to meet and 
their hearts are sore, they can be encouraged by 
kindly inquiries and intimate counsel. They must 
ever feel that the home is interested in all their varied 
enterprises within and without the school. Better 
progress in their studies would often result if they 
knew that father and mother had a more loving con- 
cern that they do their best. Nothing alienates a 
child more quickly from the home than the sense that 
no one cares very much what he does. On the other 
hand if he can be made to feel that every phase of 
his conduct in school and on the street does make a 
difference^ does reflect upon the cheer of the home 
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circle, he has gained one of the most powerful of in- 
centives for a right life. 
Vain* of One of the most valuable and yet most neglected 

oonTWM^on opportunities for character-formation is wholesome 
In tiM bom* conversation at the table and in the evening circle. 
When we reflect how trivial and cheap home talk 
often is, we need no longer wonder that conversation 
is a lost art. And yet the daily verbal intercourse 
of parents and children can yield great returns if 
only a little more thought were given to it. The 
trouble is that most people do not appreciate the 
power of conversation or make any effort to develop 
it. To many parents, the talk of children seems 
trivial. Their insistent and well-meant questions are 
answered in an off-hand way or not at all. The dis- 
tracting and teasing quality of much of the talk of 
children is the direct outcome of the failure of the 
child to find any appreciative response in his parents. 
We do not hold that mere child talk is of great value. 
The worth appears only as it fuses with a kindly alti- 
tude in some older person who is awake to the im- 
portance of his opportunity when he holds com- 
munion mth the chUd-mifid. 

In how many homes are the precious moments to- 
gether with the children frittered away upon silly 
gossip and coarse jests ! How ready are the elders to 
pass back and forth comments upon the unlovely side 
of life, and by their laughter over situations which 
the children cannot and should not understand, 
awaken in them a curiosity which, just because it 
cannot be satisfied, is almost sure to work harm in 
the children's inner life. 

In fine, this much we may say with entire assur- 
ance: In the intimate conversation in the home the 
real life is laid bare, whether it be noble or coarse and 
low. The things which really interest the parents^ 
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they will usually talk about, and what the child sees 
the parents truly care for, he is apt to care for him- 
self. His sense of life's values is thus largely formed 
and it will be very difficult for any other power to 
make him have a high regard for what he hears 
slightingly referred to by his parents. 

The fipecialist in mental diseases often finds that 
much of the trouble with his patients grows out of 
the early suppression of normal childish impulses. 
The parent who tries to suppress an impulse of any 
sort in hjs child may succeed in thrusting it out of 
the child's conscious life, but he does not really kill it. 
More than likely it is still working away in the re- 
cesses of his mind producing distorted and unhappy 
consequences in his conduct. Many things that the 
child may want to do are neither suitable nor right, 
but the energy of the impulse, in most oises, can be 
used in some desirable form of activity. What is 
needed most of all in the home life, is abundant op- 
portunity to re-direct the child ratiier than to stop 
him i>oint blank, when his curiosity and eagerness to 
do show undesirable tendencies. One of the most ef- 
fective ways offered by scientific psychology for dis- 
posing of early impulses and curiosity of a sexual 
nature is through frank sympathetic conversation be- 
tween parent and child. The air of mystery, the 
sense that these things must not be mentioned, and 
worse still the false information so often given, pro- 
duce deep-seated and lasting harm to almost every 
phase of the child's inner life. 

After all, the greatest thing needed by the father 
and mother is intelligent sympathy with their chil- 
dren. Their other mistakes will be, in part, offset 
if they can really enter into the lives of their boys 
and girLi and learn to appreciate their point of view 
in all ihey are striving to do. The father, as well 
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as the mother, must be the comrade of the children. 
Openness and frankness mnst characterize their in- 
tercourse. They mnst be absolutely truthful in all 
their association together. They must cultivate the 
art of loving and confidential talks with their boys 
and girls. 

In all this discussion we have not been unmindful 
that it is easier to say than to do. The things which 
we have suggested are by no means easy of accom- 
plishment, and yet it is in just these things that the 
parents must find their greatest opportunities for 
child training. To strive to accomplish something 
along right lines is better than to make no effort 
at all. 

The problem of moral training in the home is 
made still harder by differences in the children them- 
selves. Some are more tractable and yield more 
readily to right influence than others. After we have 
done the very best we know how to do, we shall often 
feel that we have fallen far short in our efforts with 
this or that child. And yet the fault will usually be 
found to lie, not in the principles here discussed, but 
in our own lack of insight into the needs of the troub- 
lesome youngster and to our lack of deftness in ap- 
plying these principles. 

Much more remains to be said on this problem of 
how to realize to the fullest extent the moral values 
of home life. But the suggestions here given touch 
some of its deeper aspects. They are not the sugges- 
tions of an unpractical theorist, but of one who has 
himself grappled and is now grappling with the 
problem in his own home. He is fully aware of the 
many difficulties involved, and it is with a deep sense 
of his own shortcomings that he offers this discussion 
to other thoughtful parents, of whom he is confident 
that there are man^ in this land. 
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QUOTATIONS 

''Strong wills are perhaps the legitimate offspring of 
great clearness of understanding. Reason, duty, trath, 
justioe, are four expressions of the wHV^—Buisson, 

''The center for attack in the training of children is the 
wilL All that happens in the home and all that is done for 
him most yield him a dividend of will power. Discipline, 
guidance, influence, must play upon the will, or the child's 
life problem becomes an unsolved enigna.''— TF. H» Spence, 

''Say of nothing 'This is beneath me,' nor feel that 
anything is beyond your power, for nothing is impossible 
to the man who can will."— IftVabeou. 

"More than dominion over earth, more than power over 
all, is the joy of conquering self ."— PfttUtps Brooks. 

"He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city." 
—Bible. 

"The acquisition of the power of controlling feeling is 
a difElcult and slow process. Children's feelings are char- 
acterized by great intensity, and their complete possession 
and mastery of the mind. Hence, the effort to check the 
outgoings of passion is a severe oneJ'—Sully, 

'Tarents must realize, learn, know, that youth feels as 
rich in his fifty years to come as he does with a legacy of 
fifty thousand dollars in the hank."— Ellen Bichards. 

"A method of discipline which must be inevitably aban- 
doned as a child grows up, was not the most expedient at 
the early age, for the reason that, in education, the devel- 
opment and training of motives ^ould be consecutive and 
progressive, not broken and disjointed."— t7/iar{e5 Eliot. 

"The first end of education is, or ought to be, to train 
the mind to habits of lawful thinking— that is, to thinking 
in obedience to laws recognized by the mind and enforced 
by the will. Lack of intellectual power is very often lack 
of will power. To attend is to direct the mind.' The first 
art the student has to acquire is the art of bringing the 
mind under the direction of the will, and so making it do 
the work which the student assigns to it"— Lyman Abbott. 
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XII 
A WEE BIT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

ELIZABETH HARRISON 
President of the National Kindergarten College 

|E are taught in our kindergarten training to tim inntr itif 
think of the inner nature or soul of the child 
as having infinite possibilities, yet to realize 
that this ego or inner self is born into very 
finite limitations of weakness, ignorance, and errors 
of all kinds. We are also taught that this inner self 
can transcend or overcome these limitations. This is 
what educating the child means. It is not the mere 
imparting of knowledge, as so many teachers and 
parents seem to think. Each child comes into the 
world with a vast storehouse of instincts, impulses, 
hungers, appetites and passions handed down to him 
by generations of good, bad and indifferent ances- 
tors. These are the substances on which the ego or 
inner self is nourished, so to speak. They rise to the 
surface as the stimulus necessary to call them forth 
is presented. For example, jealousy can be easily 
roused from the nethermost depth of a child's soul 
l^ his being teased about his baby brother taking 
his place in his mother's arms, or it can lie dormant 
never to become a part of his child-life. In a like 
manner gluttony or control of appetite can be fos- 
tered by the way he is fed, cruelty or kindness by 
the way he is taught to handle his pets, miserliness or 
generosity by the use he is led to make of his play- 
things. These emotions and passions all lie asleep 
within the unconscious infant's soul. Heaven and 
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hell are both there potentially^ waiting to be called 
forth. 

Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, pro- 
claimed to an indifferent and unthinking world that 
there was just one law and only one, by means of 
which these possibilities of the inner self could be 
awakened and developed. With his mathematical ten- 
dency and habit of illustrating his thought by geo- 
metric forms he explains this law as ''the connec- 
tion of opposites." The term has been a stumbling 
block to all but the initiated ever since, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he amply illustrated it in the way 
in which his kindergarten materials were to be used. 

Philosophic writers speak of it as ''the movement 
of mind" from the unconscious state of mind in 
which the ego or self does not separate or distinguish 
a sensation or idea from itself ; to the second or sep- 
arative stage, in which the sensation or idea is dis- 
tinguished as distinct from other sensations or ideas ; 
to the third stage, in which the inner self or ego be- 
comes conscious of the sensation or idea as its sensa^ 
tion or idea. The "new education" which is based 
on this psychological insight claims that all moral 
will i>ower and all definite knowledge must pass 
through these three stages before they can become a 
part of the child's conscious life. 

In the larger, more universal outline of the nature 
of the ego, or self, psychology has termed this law 
"the psychosis," which, literally translated, means 
the process of the soul. In other words, it is the law 
or process by which all inner growth takes place. 

"The word 'psychosis' expresses the principle by 
which the mind assimilates the outer world and 
makes it a part of itself," says Dr. Snider, in his first 
book on p^chology. This is the way in which con- 
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scions life begins and by means of which it grows 
and there is no real human growth (that is, growth 
based on responsibility and intelligence) without this 
consciousness of self as self. This is why in law 
courts infants, idiots and the insane are not consid- 
ered responsible for their conduct. The^ are not con- 
scious of their own personality. 

Having presented this rather stiff bit of psychol- 
ogy let me illustrate the practical value of under- 
standing the same in our treatment of children, as it 
is the keynote to the kindergarten method of devel- 
opment, and the non-comprehension of it has caused 
much mistaken use of kindergarten materials as well 
as much misunderstanding of children in and out of 
kindergarten. 

You can easily test this process by watching the 
development of any normal infant; as, for example, 
a young child comes into the world with the possibil- 
ity of complete mastery over his body, but is at first 
limited and hampered in every way. He begins by 
the entirely unconscious and aimless tossing of his 
arms and legs, by the moving of his head from side 
to side without intent or purpose. His mother (often- 
times almost as unconscious of what she is doing as is 
the child) begins to help him out of this unconscious 
union with his body by teaching him to imitate this 
or that particular motion. 

She leads him to express assent by nodding his 
head, or dissent by shaking it from side to side, or 
to ask to be lifted up by stretching out his arms, 
or to bid farewell by waving his hand ; until little by 
little he gains conscious control of his body and it be- 
comes a medium of self-expression. Or, again, take 
the way in which a child learns to talk. At first he 
utters unconscious ''baby babblings." Then he be* 
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gins to disentangle distinct words from tbe confnsed 
world of sounds, and by and by masters language 
and makes it another means by which his real, inner 
self can express itself. So on continually goes the 
training of the young ego or inner self to triuisQend 
limit after limit. 

When we fully understand this we watch with 
eager interest each tiny effort at absorption, assihdla- 
tion and digestion of a new sensation or a new idea, 
and the consequent increase of power on the part of 
the ego, or real self of the child. Just when and how 
to respond to this unfolding of the child's real self ia 
an important thing, and it is here that psychology is 
of so much help, although many mothers seem in- 
stinctively to do liie right thing. 

Before judging of a child's moral responsibility 
for his deed, or his intellectual ability by seeming re- 
sults (that is, before we can justly praise him for 
right conduct or punish him for wrong-doing; be- 
fore we can claim that he is an unusually bright child 
or pronounce him slow-witted), we must first know 
whether or not he is still in the unconscious stage of 
development along that particular line. If so, he is 
merely imitating what he has seen. If he is in this 
first unconscious stage of the deed, it is a desirable 
thing he should be let alone until such time as the 
repetition of the impression has developed his ego 
or inner self into the second stage. 

This is why a quiet, unmolested infancy is so im- 
portant. If the impressions which the child is un- 
consciously absorbing are undesirable, the child's at- 
tention should be quietly diverted from them and 
something else substituted. To scold or to punish 
a child in this stage of his development is to injure 
the innocent. The unconsciousness of the nature of 
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a deed mns all through human life, beginning with 
the first efforts of the young child and continually 
revealing itself in some of the gravest mistakes that 
are made by statesmen and servants. The important 
thing for us is to be able to discern when the child 
has * massed out of this first unconscious stage of any 
deed and has come into the second stage in which 
he separates this particular experience from all other 
experiences. Then comes the time when the deed 
should be allowed, if possible, to bear its own con- 
sequences and teach its own lesson. When, however, 
the child becomes conscious of himself as responsible 
for the deed, he has reached the third stage, that of 
rationality, and should be treated as a rational being. 

The importance of being able to discern the con- 
dition of the ego or inner self in our treatment of 
those around us holds true from the infant's feeblest 
efforts on up to that supreme insight which, in the 
midst of physical and mental torture could say, 
** Father, forgive them; they know not what they 
do.'' Yet it was that same Divine insight which 
caused the Master, with a scourge in His hand, to 
drive the money-changers from the temple, using no 
uncertain language as to His condemnation of their 
conduct 

A kindergarten-trained young mother once said 
to me: ''My nursery is my university. In it I am 
learning more than I ever learned at college." And 
I did not wonder at the remark. 
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SELF-WILL AN ELEMENT OP CHARACTER 

CAROLINE HARDY PATON 

EALIZING the vast distance existing between 
the highest thoughts of a spiritual and wise 
mind and the lowest possibilities of God, we 
know that we dare not attempt to train or 
govern our children^ but' must, instead, assist them 
to develop and govern themselves; that instead of 
guiding their lives into the narrow limits of our own, 
we are privileged to see them enter into broader and 
deeper living than we have ever known. 

Nowadays many mothers enter theoretically into 
the spirit of nurture and patient waiting, and would 
cherish the child's individuality in order that, as a 
man, he may accomplish his individual work in the 
world. Few, however, are willing to test its results 
practically. 

As soon as he is able to do so, the child makes 
known his distinct personality by deciding for him> 
self simple questions which arise concerning his daily 
life. Very often his decision is not the one reached 
by the mother, and if baby persists in having his own 
way he is too often characterized as obstinate and 
self-willed; and in impatience at what seems to us 
an uncalled for struggle, we forget that every act 
of the child is an attempt of the individuality, or 
Ood-will, to assert itself. Either with patient firm- 
ness or impatient irritability, we gain the mastery; 
not always because our will is best or right; but be- 
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cause we want it our own way and are older and 
stronger than the child. With inner rebellion and 
outward concession the baby becomes the puppet 
of the hour, and by our own hands are sown in him 
the seeds of will degeneration. He may yield to re- 
peated commands with apparent docility, may ever 
after render an immediate though half-hearted obe- 
dience to the mother's wishes, but much more is lost 
than is gained. 

Our arbitrary ruling is not only unnecessary but 
injurious, and obedience has been purchased at the 
cost of rebellion and an awakening sense of injus- 
tice. More than that, the force of individuality being 
refused outlet in a natural way, must of necessity 
find vent in some other direction ; and the child who, 
under a system of forced obedience, seems most sub- 
missive, will undoubtedly, at unwatched moments, 
run into lawlessness and wrong-doing and will be 
often driven to subterfuge and deceit. The God- 
will has been thwarted by our own act, and, by a 
natural process of deterioration, self-will takes its 
place. Moreover, we may, perchance, have destroyed 
in the child the germ of some growth whose ultimate 
end should be of honor, even though its early promise 
appeared as little or nothing to our unseeing eyes. 

The young mother often longs for complete sub- SJjTInS'tie* 
jection of the child's will to her own, and, gaining i>e«ti* 
this by arbitrary measures, suggests to us a likeness 
to the picture which Froebel draws of "the good- 
natured little boy who, having pulled off his beetle's 
wings and legs, cries out with joy: 'Just see how 
tame it is!'" The mother, grown older, wonders 
with sadness why her boy cannot learn to say no, 
not realizing, perhaps, that but a few years ago her 
every effort was bent on destroying in him this very; 
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power, and on gaming from him an invariable echo 
of her own opinion and wish. She realizes that her 
boy has entered into life maimed and halt and blind ; 
and, tracing effect to cause, finds, for every lack in 
the man's power, a corresponding lack in the child, 
produced by her strict adherence in his early life to 
the principle of the triumph of strength and age. 

What wonder that the man lacks determination 
and is vacillating and weak, if in babyhood he was 
invariably obliged to yield to the will of another and 
so found his determination useless. Would it be 
strange if obstinacy and stubbornness and violence 
became the moving factors of life, if the child, by 
constant struggle against repression, has learned that 
arbitrary will and brute force are the only means of 
attaining an endt Whence can come a sense of re- 
sponsibility in manhood if the child is not allowed 
freedom of will and action, if he is never required 
to bear the responsibility and result of his own actt 
Dare we hope for character in later life (character 
being based upon a strong self-will) if, through child- 
hood and youth, the human being has been allowed 
to believe that a reputation built up by yielding to 
the will of others is all that is desired t And, saddest 
question of all, how is it possible for the life to be 
** rounded to circle fair of orbed completeness," how 
is it possible for the mission of the life to be accom- 
plished, if the germ of life, in its first unfolding, has 
been torn and crushed in our irreverent fingers t 

By these suggestions we do not mean that the 
child is to become a law unto himself, but rather 
that he shall be freed from the self-made laws of 
other mortals equally fallible with himself, and that 
he shall be brought instead into harmony with the 
God-made laws of nature. The laws of human nature 
may render impossible the development of a perfect 
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life. The laws of nature are laws of growth and are 
invariahly expedient and just. 

Surely the work of the educator is not to gain 
obedience to his own commands, but is, rather, to 
establish for life the principle of obedience to just 
and righteous law ; and this can only be done by ap- 
pealing to a trained mental and moral force, sus- 
tained by the cultivated and developed executive 
power of the mind — ^the will. 

The wise mother will not attempt to control her 
child — ^"to make him mind" — ^but wiU teach him to 
control himself; and to gain this result two lines of 
work are necessary. The child's will must be awak- 
ened and cultivated into vigorous, independent life. 
Side by side with this, must go on the work of teach- 
ing the child to think for himself, and of rousing 
and strengthening his purest and noblest activities. 
* ' The pure, good heart, natural to childhood, and the 
thoughtful and gentle sympathies, constitute in them- 
selves a unity;" and their utterance will be given 
in a self-will wholly in harmony with the will of 
God, 

Whoever is caring for the child will find it unwise 
to express every thought for him in a command. Let 
what you wish be voice'd as a request, thus giving 
the child freedom of choice; and, though no child 
should be allowed to say "I won't," every child 
should be permitted the privilege of a civil refusal. 
The child who is thus privileged may not invariably 
yield to the personal wish of the mother. He will, 
however, form the habit of deciding for himself and 
doing the right by a conscious act of his own judg- 
ment and will. — [From the ** Kindergarten Review/' 
iy permissionSl 
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XIV 
SELF-ASSERTION IN CHILDBEN 

M. V. O'SHEA 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education, 
University of Wis^sonsin 

4 

I HE present writer recently asked a number of 
parents and teachers to enumerate the prin- 
cipal faults of children in the home, in the 
schoolroom and on the playground, which re- 
quire correction. Other investigators have made 
similar investigations, and with somewhat the same 
results. Not long since, a Oerman professor examined 
much literature, both ancient and modem, on child 
training, in order to determine the words denoting 
misdemeanors most frequently used. His research 
showed that teachers and parents have always had 
trouble with certain traits of children. Substantially 
the same causes of conflict are given by German, by 
English, by French and by American writers. 
FTomiBtBet Chief among the sources of conflict in home and 

school is what might be called the prominence of the 
ego in children. In the typical schoolroom, there are 
from twenty to fifty children. In order that the 
legitimate work of the school may be carried on, in- 
dividuals must conform to certain general rules of 
action. There must be some measure of military 
order, in which the individual must restrain his par- 
ticular tendencies if they come into conflict with the 
rules made for the government of all. If a child re- 
fuses to conform to the rules of the school, then con- 
flict will be unavoidable. Inevitably, he will become 
a source of disturbance to his classmates, and an ir- 
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ritation to the teacher, because he will, to some ex- 
tent, neutralize her efforts to make what she is teach- 
ing effective in the lives of the pupils. 

The pupil in whom the non-conforming disposi- 
tion is strong, will be constantly asserting himself 
in opposition to those around him. The instinct of 
self-assertion is manifested in all young children un- 
der favorable conditions, even in the face of power 
which they know to be far greater than their own. 
When I exhibit my strength in any way to S., a four- 
year-old, and tell him what I can do to him, he at 
once declares, though his declaration has something 
of the make believe about it, that he could do just as 
much to me. He could throw me over the moon or 
do some other terrible thing to me. Children nat- 
urally strive to make themselves believe that they 
are superior to their environment and, of course, they 
endeavor to impress this upon the people around 
them. One can hear children, who are much together, 
talking among themselves as to which one is the 
strongest, which one can climb the highest, which 
one can run the fastest, and so on. This, in popular 
phraseology, is competition, but in reality it is the 
effort of the individual to become master of his en- 
vironments. In his imagination he measures himself 
with his environment, and finds himself greater 
than it. He can jump over any fence, climb any 
tree, go out-of-doors in any weather, stay out at 
night as well as in the daytime, lift any weight, 
throw a ball or a stone any distance, etc. 

While nature evidently intended that the child 
should try to make his individuality always prom- 
inent, or at least preserve it from effacement or dom- 
ination by other individuals, still he cannot continue 
to be a member of the school if he becomes so marked 
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and BO differentiated from his classmates that he will 
have nothing in common with them. A child cannot 
remain a member of a school unless he can adapt 
himself to his associateSy and unless he recognizes 
the teacher as a leader. The only purpose of going 
to school is that he may profit by the instruction and 
guidance of some one who knows the world and its 
ways better than he does. He must be in a docile 
fnune of mind toward his guide and leader. He 
cannot say to the teacher, ''I know as much as you 
do," or "You have no right to tell me what to do/' or 
''If I do not wish to take a part in my work today, 
it is not for you to coerce me. Tou have no more 
authority to order me about than I have to give orders 
to you.'' Of course, pupils rarely utter sentiments 
of this sort, though frequently they entertain them, 
and they proceed to carry them out so far as they 
find it safe so to do. 

Of course, it will be granted that a pupil should 
play as independent a part in the life of the home 
and the school as the welfare of all will permit. The 
teacher who suppresses all individual initiative, 
whether or not the moral and intellectual welfare of 
the school requires it, goes too far in the exercise 
of his authority; and the same is true in principle 
in the home. Without doubt, many teachers and 
parents err on the side of manifesting too great 
austerity. They demand greater self-restraint of chil- 
dren than is necessary, in order that the life of the 
school and the home may be carried on in an effective 
manner. I have in mind a teacher who illustrates 
this type perfectly. He cannot endure any display 
of individuality in his classroom. He demands rigid 
order, and he will not permit free discussion of any 
point which comes up in recitation. He insists upon 
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hk pupils memorizing the textbook, and reciting it 
accurately when called upon. He will not tolerate 
an argument in his class. He tells his pupils that 
their opinions are not wanted. What is desired of 
them is to leam what has been assigned them in their 
lessons. He is a distinguished man in his special 
field ; but he appears to have grown so far beyond his 
youthful pupils that he can see no worth in their 
views on any subject, nor any value in their present- 
ing them before their fellows. AU those who enter 
his classes have it impressed upon them that if they 
want to succeed they must "keep in order" and leam 
what he gives them. He says he can spend his time 
in a better way than in listening to the notions of 
youngsters who ''know nothing about the subjects 
they try to discuss." 

Undoubtedly this instructor goes much too far in Th« stu of 
suppressing the feeling of individual importance in Mif-Mitruon 
the members of his class. On the other hand, one fre- 
quently sees parents and teachers who indulge too 
greatly the impulse of self-assertiveness in their chil- 
dren. The writer knows a school room which is in 
serious disorder a large part of the time, principally 
because five or six boys make themselves so prom- 
inent that they distract attention from the legitimate 
work of the school. It may be that they do not de- 
liberately seek to create a disturbance ; but neverthe- 
less, they feel very little, if any, restraint or restrict- 
tion in the classroom. They oppose their opinions in 
a more or less offensive way to the views of the 
teacher. They bring up many irrelevant matters 
which, if they had a proper attitude toward the work 
of the school, they would not mention at all. They 
are almost as independent as they are when they play 
with their fellows on the street, where individual 
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initiative is the essential trait. It would probably 
be of distinct advantage in this classroom if the 
teacher would suppress a considerable amount of the 
self-assertiveness of these five or six boys. They would 
themselves gain thereby, because they would then be 
likely to give their attention more fully to matters 
of serious importance for them. It would be better 
for the other pupils, too, since their attention would 
not then be distracted so largely as it now is from 
the proper work of the room. 

It is a delicate matter to determine in how far 
the self-assertiveness of children should be resisted. 
Observers from abroad who have been studying edu- 
cational methods in America the past few years^ think 
our pupils are so prominent individually that they 
make really effective work in the school impossible. 
Our critics have pointed out many times during the 
last decade that discipline should be made more rigid 
in our homes and schools ; children, they say, should 
be compelled to conform to general rules more com- 
pletely than they now do. On the other hand, Amer- 
ican educators who visit Europe feel that in England 
and Oermany, at any rate, there is now too much 
repression of individuality, with the result that in- 
dividuals do not gain the power of initiative and in- 
dependence which may be found in American homes 
and schools. It is probable that here, as in most 
situations, the best course is the middle one. The 
tendency in America is probably toward permitting 
too great spontaneity on the part of the individual. 
However, as between the American and the Old 
World ideal, we would all probably choose the former. 
VndM mhI" Self-assertion is a source of trouble in other ways 

» Mnra of than the one mentioned above. Observe a family of 
ponfliet ^.^]^^ persons^ say a father and mother and six chil- 
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dren, the oldest sixteen and the youngest four years 
of age. Suppose that this family is conducted on a 
plan whereby every member may indulge his spon- 
taneity. Study them in their daily adjustments to 
one another. To take a typical concrete case: The 
eldest boy is describing some experience which hap- 
pened to him during the day. He does not go far 
in his story before his brother of eight or nine breaks 
in with a view to injecting his individuality into the 
situation. He may not deliberately intend to attract 
attention to himself, but this is really his underlying 
motive in breaking into the discussion. The ego in 
him is too urgent to be easily restrained. This boy 
of eight or nine may, in the course of an hour's 
conversation among the members of the family, in- 
terrupt one who is speaking many times unless he is 
suppressed. He shows in his manner and in the tone 
of his voice that he desires his view to be accepted, 
or he wants to have the group understand that his 
opinion on any point under consideration is of par- 
ticular importance. 

This tendency may be a source of much disturb- 
ance in a school in which large freedom is given for 
individual expression. If the teacher allows free dis- 
cussion in class, it may be monopolized by the egoists 
in the school. They may not listen gracefully to the 
opinions of those of their classmates whose egoistic 
expressions are not so dynamic. In a group of forty 
children, eight or ten egoists could easily dominate 
the whole situation so that the individualities of half 
the class, at any rate, would be almost completely 
obscured. Of course, opportunity must be given for 
the capable pupil to manifest his strength, and he 
must not be held down to the level of those who are 
weaker than himself. But at the same time, mere 
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self-assertiveness on the part of those who really are 
not true leaders^ intellectually or morally, should not 
be permitted to overpower those who have strength, 
and who need an opportunity to manifest it in order 
that it may be developed. 
TiM Often this self-assertiveness becomes so urgent in 

tjpii'^^ some children that they will domineer over their fel- 
lows. On the playground they may bully them, and 
on slight provocation engage them in combat with 
the expectation that they can overcome them. Prob- 
ably in nine cases out of ten, fighting on the play- 
ground is due to the aggression of egoists. If they 
do not actually come to blows with some of their 
fellows who have resisted their aggression, they may 
hector them or abuse them in one way or another. 
This is a very prolific source of trouble for the parent 
and the teacher. This is not the place to discuss the 
matter in any detail ; but it may be opportune to re- 
mark that it is probably impossible to prevent a con- 
siderable amount of fighting among boys, unless they 
can be oi^anized in competitive games under rules 
and regulations which will give vent to self-assertion 
under legitimate conditions. In the game of life it 
is permissible for an individual to assert himself in 
any direction provided he gives others freedom to do 
the same thing. If he has greater strength, or keener 
intellect, or greater endurance, or firmer courage 
than his fellows, then it is right that he should come 
to the front in these respects. In the same way, pu- 
pils may be permitted to express themselves to the 
full measure of their abilities provided they play fair, 
and give their fellows an opportunity to express 
themselves also to the full nieasure of their abilities. 




NUETUBING THE INNER LIFE 

ELIZABETH HARRISON 
President of the National Kindergarten College 

N former articles* I have tried to show that mutation 

srouiM dor* 

at first a child merely absorbs the activities m«nt instiiiet 
or emotions of objects and people about him, 
and instinctively imitates them. Then, that 
this unconscious imitation, good, bad, or indifferent, 
arouses dormant instincts and appetites, good, bad, 
or indifferent, which were inherited from past genera- 
tions of ancestors. These instincts and appetites thus 
awakened are the food, so to speak, on which the iimer 
self feeds^ and they therefore play their part in the 
victories and defeats of later life. 

Although every child is self-makinff; much of this 
making of the real inner life necessarily depends 
on the kind of ethical and spiritual nourishment 
that is offered it, just as the body building depends 
on the wholesome or unwholesome food which is con- 
sumed by it. And we are beginning to reaUze the 
value of a well nourished body in the struggles and 
battles of life. The analogy is suggestive and pro- 
foundly far-reaching, but I will drop it here, as I 
wish to show some of the simple, practical ways in 
which even a slight psychological knowledge of chil- 
dren can be of much help to any mother in any sta- 
tion of life. 
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nnSTnttaadiiif ' ^® ** ^^^® ®®^ *'^® enormous importance of the 
tba world instinct of imitation. It is the way in which the 

child begins to get the real meaning of the outside 
world, and by which he begins to understand what 
people are doing. In other words, in its deepest 
significance, it is the divine within seeking for the 
Divine in the Universe. 

It is true that physiologically much imitating is 
"the motor nerves responding to the stimulus given 
by the sensor nerves" — ^but why this response, and 
what responds! 

To the kindergartener this first explanation i^ the 
dim dawning of the real purpose of the inborn love 
of imitation so strong in all children and fore- 
shadowed in almost all animal life ; yet rising higher, 
infinitely higher, in the child than mere motor re- 
sponse of the nerves. 

At first in the tiny infant it is seemingly not 
much more than the '*peep peep" response of the 
chick to the "cluck" of the mother hen, or the bleat 
of the young calf to the lowing of the mother cow. 
But the smile of the young child in response to the 
smile on the mother's face bending over him means 
more than mere "response of efferent nerves to af- 
ferent nerves." 
2rt mSe' Proebers deep insight into the inner nature of 

man is nowhere shown more clearly than in the pas- 
sage in which he explains this first smile of infancy. 
He says, "The first smile originates not only in the 
physical feeling of his (the infant's) individuality, 
but in a still higher feeling of community between 
mother and child; then (later on) with father and 
brothers and sisters. This feeling of unity first unit- 
ing the child with mother, father, brothers and sis- 
ters^ and resting on a higher spiritual unity with 
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hnmanity, with God, this feeling of community is 
the very first germ, the very first beginning of all 
true religious spirit, for all genuine yearning for 
unhindered unification with the Eternal — ^with God/' 

This is the so-called incomprehensible mysticism 
ofFroebel. Yet is it mystical? If we believe that man 
has the power to recognize himself as a child of God, 
with an infinite immortal spirit within him that can 
conquer all external conditions, even death itself, 
must not that realization begin with the beginning 
of consciousness of the self within, of which the body 
is merely the chief instrument? Therefore is it 
mysticism to claim that, when the love which illu- 
mines a mother's smile awakens a smile in response 
on the child's face, it means more than a motor re- 
sponse to sensor nerves? When and where is the 
beginning of the feeling of pleasure in his mother's 
presence not included in the gratification of appetite 
which the nourishment obtained from her breast 
gives? 

Entirely aside from this interpretation of an in- 
fant's smile, we all know that a baby will reach out 
his arms to a swinging ball sooner than to one that 
is not in motion, will coo in response to the cooing 
tone of his mother or nurse, will cry when harshly 
spoken to, will cease his crying when strong, warm 
arms embrace him and a gentle voice soothes him. 
All this is, of course, partly physical, but is it not 
also partly psychical ? and is not the inner life being 
nurtured or mistreated according as the outside 
stimulus awakens helpful or harmful instincts or 
emotions? 

I have seen a nursery maid force a six months 
baby into his baby carriage and tuck the carriage 
blanket so closely around him that his legs and arms 
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could not assist in expressing the awakened wrath 
and indignation within him, until his face grew pur- 
ple and his eyes had an expression of murder in 
them. I moved to one side so as to see the face of 
the nurse. It was angry and flushed also. 

Again I have seen the same preparation for the 
home going made so lovingly and gently, with bright, 
cheery words which the baby could not understand, 
but the tones of which awakened the corresponding 
mood within him, until he crowed with delight as 
the blanket was tucked around him. 
AbMAii^ In each case the child was unconsciously dbsorh- 

ing the mood of the older person, and this absorb- 
ing of mental conditions comes before the actual imi- 
tating of physical activitie& It thus indicates the 
importance of selecting the right person to take care 
of early infancy. It is not enough to hire a trained 
nurse to care for the child; she must have a true 
mother heart also if the inner life of feelings, in- 
stinct, impulses, and emotions are to be guarded and 
developed as well as the body. They are dim and 
helpless, but they are there, and many a child has 
been made wilful and selfish by the mistreatment of 
them. In early infancy the tone of a voice may jar 
or soothe this tender inner self fully as much as 
rough or gentle handling can arouse physical pain 
or pleasure. 

As the child grows older this instinctive absorb- 
ing of the moods of people around him soon develops 
into the imitating of their gestures and tones. This 
in turn very soon passes into the effort to imitate 
the activities of those around. We have all laughed 
over the nine or ten months' old baby's imitation 
of his mother's delight when, having achieved the 
tremendous feat of letting go of the chair and stand- 
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iBg alone, he has thrown np his hands in mimic as- 
tonishment and uttered an exclamation of joy be- 
fore he tumbled over. I have seen a year-old child 
take a dust cloth and, after rubbing it along the sur- 
face of a chair or stool, shake it vigorously in exact 
imitation of his energetic mother. Who has not seen 
the little two-year-old girl stir up imaginary cake, 
or sip imaginary tea out of her toy cupt She is 
not merely imitating tea drinking; she is absorbing 
the social mood of the tea drinker. The boy of 
the same enchanting age spreads out a newspaper 
and pretends to be absorbed in its contents. He is 
imitating the preoccupied mood of his father as well 
as his. newspaper reading. Their young minds are 
more responsive than the most sensitive photographic 
films. Yet each impression made is awakening and 
feeding some instinct, or impulse, or desire, which is 
helping to make or mar the serene inner life which 
ought to be the heritage of every child. 

I do not mean by this that every word and deed ^2g[S*^ ®' 
should be guarded when in the presence of a child, »tmotpto* i& 
but I want to emphasize the importance of keeping 
children in surroundings that are wholesome, and 
with people who are sympathetic without being weak 
or sentimental. In other words, the child absorbs 
the '^ spiritual atmosphere" of the home, and is fully 
as much affected by it as his body is affected by the 
fresh air of his physical environment. He absorbs 
the one as surely as he breathes in the other. This 
is one reason why it is so vital a matter that what 
we call ''the spirit of the kindergarten" should be 
right. In the light of this psychological insight, what 
shall I say about homes in which the child is per- 
mitted to hear the jars and jangles that sometimes 
come between parents, or between mistress and ser- 
vant t 
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Blows upon the child's tender flesh are less mar- 
ring. In time bruised flesh will heal. But who shall 
say when will be wiped out the effects of evil emo- 
tions such as suspicion, jealousy, rage, when once 
aroused t They not only poison the blood, but they 
poison the impulses which should reach out from 
the inmost depths of a child's being toward fellow- 
ship with and love of all mankind. It were better 
to hang a millstone around one's neck and be cast 
into the sea than to cause one of these little ones 
to offend thus. 
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HOW WE HAMPER THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

INDIVIDUALITY 

JEAN B. MORRISON 

Member of the Parent-Teacher AsBOciation 
of Webster Qroves, Mo. 

ABENTS usually recognize individuality in 
children to the extent of knowing that no two 
are alike, yet this same individuality is too 
often treated from the mere parental stand- 
Not until a parent can look at things from 
the child's standpoint, do reason, skill and good re- 
sults become prominent in the care of the child. Ap- 
parently the first impulse of the parent is to say ^^no'' 
on general principles; and the probabilities are that 
we really need say ''no" only about one time in ten. 
It seems that nothing short of a revolution will en- 
able us to see the error which we practice and per- 
petuate in this direction. It is a natural instinct of 
all children to imitate; they do this unconsciously, 
and if it were not for constant repression, would do 
so spontaneously. 

Parents should plwy more freely with their chil- 
dren, for it would cultivate a loving and sympathetic 
appreciation of the child's thought world. Children 
have a keener appreciation of this sympathetic in- 
terest in their games than they have of parental 
i^ympathy in sickness. Try to put yourself in the 
child's place; make some effort to remember how 
you felt when you were young, or what you have 
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learned by observation of other children, not for- 
getting, however, that new environments create new 
desires and that just what your childhood plays were, 
may or may not be suited to the children of this 
generation; at any rate, it is better to find out the 
true condition before censuring the child too severely 
or telling him that he 'doesn't know how to play/' 
Every child has a right to his childhood and a large 
part of this is play, imitative, representative, or 
creative play; but above and beyond aU, whatever 
the kind, let it be spontaneous, childlike play; let it 
be as free from parental interference and repression 
as the limits of safety will permit 

From a false notion of dignity and an idea that 
play is foolish, adults deprive themselves of a vast 
amount of inexpensive vitalizing exercise in the op- 
portunity afforded by a romp and play with the chil- 
dren. Yet these same people, recognizing the need 
of physical exercise, wiU circumspectly ride to the 
club, don a gymnasium suit, and mechanically per- 
form various feats with dumbbells, bars, ropes and 
clubs in the delusive pursuit of physical culture. 
Flay Ml idtai In their free, spontaneous play, children live in 

world and an -ji un^t.* A j»x-» 

•dneattoB an ideal world of their own creation, and it is m- 

variably of the present. If in this very vivid child 
world a feather is to him a bird, and for the time a 
bird that can bmld a nest, rear its young and fill the 
air with sweet music, what right have we to intrude 
our presence and disturb the chain of thought by 
telling him it is not a bird, that it cannot buUd, 
it cannot sing, that it is only a small and very un- 
important part of a bird which he has; and then, 
Gr ad-grind like, show our superior wisdom ( t) with 
this advice: ''You would better be spending your 
time in learning something. Why don't you take 
your book and study t" 
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For an example of true poetical expression watch 
children in their spontaneous play. How deftly and 
gracefully the girl shapes and trims that sand pie 
and then holds it aloft for final inspection! And 
thrice blessed is that individual who is considered 
worthy to partake of such a pie in the same spirit 
with which it was madel That sturdy little fellow 
^fS^g an imaginary well or driving a span of 
spirited ^' stick horses/' exhibits all those muscular 
qualities that are possessed by expert horsemen. 

A boy making his first kite and a girl struggling 
with the intricacies of hem and seam, collar and 
band, of her first doll's dress, are learning measure- 
ment^ strength of material, adaptability of means 
to end, far more nicely than they would if they were 
not 'Splaying/' To be sure, the finished product is 
crude, but it is in accordance with the child's in- 
dividuality and is better suited to him than a more 
perfect one made by another. This crude material 
in the hands of a child is just what he needs; in it 
there is room for the widest possible range of the 
imagination. 

What do we do when we take sticks, paper, strings Srorin^oiag 
and glue from the boy and make for him a beauti- ^SKm 
ful kitet or from the little girl the material she has 
and return to her a well-made dress f We simply de- 
prive the children of the exercise of those faculties 
which s^e called into action in discovery and inven- 
tion when we assume the planning and constructing 
for them. We do not permit the child to be himself; 
and in so far as he is not himself is he thwarted 
and robbed of that peculiar power which is his in- 
dividuality. It may be said, and with some truth, 
that as children waste so much material in these crude 
efforts to make, and finally are not satisfied with 
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results, it is ^'easier" to do the work for them. 
Yes, it is easier, but for whom? What comparison 
is there between a little wasted material, aa you call 
it, and a gain in power f It is in just such instances 
as this that parental patience is lacking. 
XQdMdnauir fijig individuality is a growth, and where parent, 

growth teacher or companion does the work which should 

be done by the growing individual, we have a product 
which closely resembles a hothouse plant forced into 
maturity by artificial heat. Every age of life has its 
own peculiar claims and needs; what is lost in child- 
hood cannot very well be acquired in later life. As 
it is in the life of a plant, it is infinitely more so 
in the life of a child; no true development can be 
forced. We may forcibly open the rose and find the 
finely folded leaves but they will not unfold; de- 
velopment ceases with our interference. Perhaps 
you have seen a tissue paper flower tied to the stalk 
of a young thrifty plant t At sufficient distance 
from the plant to deceive you as to its genuineness, 
it looked naiural. We too often treat children in 
just this way — ^as if it were possible for them to grow 
by tacking on patches of what we are, instead of 
recognizing the truth that each life must be an un- 
folding and developing of the heart leaves of the in- 
dividuaL We are so slow to leam that it is not 
what we do for the child but what we help him to 
do for himself that is of value to him ; that it is not 
what he has but what he is that stamps his individ- 
uality. 

Let every child play and plan and work ; let every 
child leam by doing, not by having things done for 
him, for in no other way will he so clearly and surely 
find his spiritual and moral center of gravity. Oh I 
for more faith to wait for these powers of childhood 
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to evolve and ripen, for more parental patience to 
keep onr ^' hands off" during this mysterious process 
of individual development! 

Do you know a child who does not like to dig in 
the earth, if not for the purpose of making a garden, 
a well, or a cave, then for the mere pleasure of dig- 
ging — a sense of power over material things f How 
many children have a spot in which to dig undis- 
turbed and untrammeled by a multitude of restric- 
tions f Some one, alas! too often intrudes personal 
objections. How that looks ! What are you doing in 
that dirt. Look at your hands ! To all of which the 
little innocent answers either by word or manner, 
**Well, whatof itt I like to dig. It's nice." 

Children like to play in and with water, but no, ^jg* •« • 
the girls have been dressed in swiss, the boys are 
painstaking reproductions of theatrical Lord Faun- 
tleroys because they ' ' look so cute, ' ' and their clothes 
will be spoiled if they play in the water; not even a 
pail or tub full can they have, to say nothing of a 
genuine pond or brook in which to wade or sail 
imaginary boats. 

Children like to roll over and over in the grass, 
to run and frisk like so many sportive lambkins, in 
fact it is a i)ositive pain to them to be quiet. I have 
seen some dear little ones look wistfully at the grass, 
then at their dresses and say, ''I can't play in the 
grass for fear I will stain my dress." If in a mo- 
ment of strong temptation they forget about the 
stained dress, they are frequently treated to '*Ohl 
I wouldn't do that! What do you suppose people 
will think of youf" It is no small wonder children 
are so frequently prematurely self-conscious, always 
made to think some one is watching for the sole pur- 
pose of criticising them. Under such treatment is it 
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fair to look for any other result? Who is responsible 
for itf I saw such an unmistakable instance of this 
kind at one of the parks last summer. 

There were three or four little girls in one com- 
pany. To say their dresses were * * marvels of style ' * 
is putting it mildly; embroidery, tucks, ruffles and 
laces galore. It was positively painful to watch those 
little ones attempt to sit on the grass, and still more 
80 to watch the expression on the faces of their 
mothers, for such I suppose they were, whenever one 
of the children thought it would be nice to have a 
good run down hill. I almost wished that I might 
see those anxious looking mothers go to sleep that I 
might take the children for a frolic. 

It is this unreasonable interference and repres- 
sion of childish pleasures that incites rebellion or 
teaches deception. A large part of the friction in 
home and social life is due to somebody's over-man- 
agement; some one with a strong will — poorly con- 
trolled — ^believing her way the best, thinking she 
knows all about it and that the younger and weaker 
members of society must be subject to her dictates. 
In such an individual, the spiritual qualities are too 
frequently sacrificed to the physical. Can you 
imagine a child enjoying spontaneous play under 
such an individual? We claim to please the chil- 
dren, but we really do those things which please our- 
selves ; if this is not so, why is it so apparent in the 
arrangement and disposition of the home? It would 
certainly seem that more care is taken to win the 
approval of an occasional guest than to provide 
pleasure for the ones who constitute the home. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett says: One generation, 
one entire generation of all the world of children 
understood as they should be, loved as they ask to 
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be, and so developed as they might be, would more 
than begin the miUenium. 

Professor Eliot of Harvard, in speaking of the ad- 
vantages to the modem student from the elective 
courses said that they are the result of an effort 
toward individuality; that formerly, if a student 
were lacking in mathematical ability it was inferred 
that a diet of mathematics was the proper thing, 
seemingly unmindful of the possibility of spoiling a 
good historian in the attempt to make a poor mathe- 
matician. 

I feel quite sure the following examples of pa- 
rental repression of individuality are not exceptional. 

In a family of girls, one wished very much for a 
yard of calico and some old kid gloves to be used in 
making a dress and pair of shoes for her doll; an- 
other wanted a hobby horse ; and still another longed 
for a pet dog. There was no reason why these wishes 
should not be gratified except that their cost did not 
represent enough value to make a present. The 
father of these little girls was wealthy and in place 
of the old gloves, hobby horse and pet dog, he sur- 
prised them with a beautiful toy theatre having shift- 
ing scenes and magnificently attired dummy actors. 
Whyt Because, forsooth, their father's favorite 
author had been delighted with a similar toy when 
he (the author) was a child. In this case whose was 
the pleasure! Whose individuality was represented f 

A parent, wise and loving in his way, purchased 
a cart and pony for his son. The lad rode in it a few 
times but much preferred to be with a neighbor boy 
whose parents had given him a scroll saw and work 
bench in the attic. This ''wise'' parent called the 
son ungrateful because he did not care to ride after 
the present was given to him. 
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In another family — a musical one — a little girl 
very early showed a decided dislike for music, but 
developed a strong inclination for drawing. Her 
parents entirely ignore the fact that she is happy 
with a box of water colors and a Kate Greenaway 
painting book, and think it is their duty to have her 
taught musiCy believing that she can be ''made to 
leam." These are some of the ways that children 
are pleased and their minds and bodies developed. 

SiMkkm*^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^'^ ^ fP^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ much option in 

iMOMMrr to the selection of its plays, studies, companions, attire, 

etc., nor is it wise to withhold the benefit to be 
gained by allowing all possible liberties consistent 
with reason. We cannot expect to have homes un- 
der monarchical government. Individuality in the 
home is only possible when each member has a voice 
in the making of the home. Our opportunities are 
great; we have only to open the windows of the 
mind and let in the thoughts, to live up to our iMMSsi- 
bilities. 
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F liberty ought to be encouraged, certainly 
great care is to be taken that children trans- 
gress not the rules of justice. And when- 
ever they do, they should be set right, and if 
there be occasions for it, severely rebuked. 

Our first actions being guided more by self love 
than reason or reflection, 'tis no wonder that in chil- 
dren they should be very apt to deviate from the just 
measures of right and wrong, which are in the mind 
the result of improved reason and serious medita- 
tion. This the more they are apt to mistake, the 
more careful guard ought to be kept over them ; and 
the least slip in this great social virtue taken 
notice of and rectified ; and that in things of the least 
weight and moment, both to instruct their ignorance 
and prevent ill habits; which from small beginnings 
in pins and cherry stones, will, if let alone, grow 
up to higher frauds, and be in danger to end at last 
in downright hardened dishonesty. The first ten- 
dency to any injustice that appears must be sup- 
pressed with a show of wonder and abhorrence in the 
parents and governors. 

But because children cannot well comprehend 
what injustice is, till they understand property, and 
how particular persons come by it, the safest way 
to secure honesty, is to lay the foundations of it 
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early in liberality and an easiness to part with to 
others whatever they have or like themselves. This 
may be taught them early, before they have lan- 
guage and understanding enough to form distinct 
notions of property, and to know what is theirs by 
a peculiar right exclusive of others. And since chil- 
dren seldom have anything but by gift, and that for 
the most part from their parents, they may be at 
first taught not to take or keep anything but what is 
given them by those whom they take to have power 
over it. And as their capacities enlarge, other rules 
and cases of justice, and rights concerning meum 
and tuum may be proposed and inculcated. 
Jtottod igr If any act of injustice in them appears to pro- 

injtt^U ceed, not from mistake but a perverseness in their 

wills, when a gentle rebuke and shame will not re- 
form this irregular and covetous inclination, rougher 
remedies must be appUed. And 'tis but for the 
father or tutor to take and keep from them some- 
thing that they value and think their own, or order 
somebody else to do it ; and by such instances, make 
them sensible what little advantages they are like 
to make by possessing themselves unjustly of what 
is another's, whilst there are in the world stronger 
and more men than they. But if an ingenuous de- 
testation of this shameful vice be but carefully and 
early instilled into them, as I think it may, that is 
the true and genuine method to obviate this crime, 
and will be a better guard against dishonesty than 
any considerations drawn from interest ; habits work- 
ing more constantly, and with greater facility than 
reason which, when we have most need of it, is sel- 
dom fairly consulted and more rarely obeyed. 




XVIII 
CHILDREN'S CRUEL ACTIONS 

M. V. aSHEA 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education in 
the University of Wisconsin 

|ECENTLY two boys were observed playing 
with a number of dogs on the ice. It was a 
cold day. Some workmen had been harvest- 
ing ice, and had left a large area with a 
thin surface. A little snow had f alien, so that it was 
not easy to tell where the new was separated from 
the old ice. The boys' game with the dogs consisted 
in enticing them upon the thin ice, so that they would • 
break in. When a dog fell in, it would, of course, 
try desperately to get out, because the water was ex- 
tremely cold. In several cases that were observed, 
the dogs would try to crawl out upon the thin ice, 
which, of course, would break under their weight; 
and it would be several minutes before they could 
actually escape from the water. Meanwhile the boys 
were diouting with savage glee as they noted the 
struggles of each dog endeavoring to get out of a 
painful situation. This ''game" was continued until 
it was put an end to by an adult who was looking 
on, and who could not endure the ''sport" any 
longer. 

Nine out of ten mature people would say that 2f*^!i?" 
these boys were cruel. They were apparently in- 
flicting pain upon helpless creatures, and they were 
enjoying the expressions of distress. At least so it 
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appeared to one viewing the matter from the out- 
side. But let us look into the consciousness of these 
boys, and note what they were enjoying, and so what 
was the real motive at the bottom of their actions. 
An adult will be helped in making the analysis if ha 
will analyze his own consciousness when he catches a 
fish, say. The writer has asked a good many men 
to make this analysis for him. A few of those who 
have reported have said that they do not enjoy fish- 
ing, because when they are successful they are greatly 
distressed by the evidence of pain experienced by the 
fish when it is caught either by a hook or in a net, 
and allowed to perish out of water. In such a case, 
the dominant thing in the fisherman's consciousness 
is the feeling of pain experienced by the dying fish. 
The fisherman projects his own feelings into the fish, 
and so suffers with it. This is why he caimot enjoy 
. the ''sport.'' No normal human being can enjoy any 
action which is accompanied by pain to himself or 
to anything else, provided he is conscious of the pain, 
even if it does not really exist. It exists for him, 
and that is sufficient to influence his attitude. 
TiM But most of the adults who have responded to 

MwSm* the inquiry mentioned above enjoy fishing. The 

^^vort" aa4 writer has been a good deal in the Bocky Mountains, 

and has come across many men whose chief delight 
seems to be to fish for trout in the mountain streams. 
They say that it is magnificent ''sport," because 
mountain trout are so "gamey." These fishermen 
apparently never have the slightest consciousness of 
the suffering of the fish which they catch. They sim- 
ply regard the whole matter as a contest, and their 
supreme ambition is to win. They like especially to 
fijdi for mountain trout, because in order to be suc- 
cessful the^ must be alert, agile, and resourceful. The 
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element of pain plays no part at all in the process so 
far as the angler is concerned, though an outsider 
might be conscious only of the pain inflicted upon 
the fish. He might see nothing meritorious in the 
'* sport," and so it would seem to him simply a cruel, 
brutal business. Thus it all depends upon the point 
of view of the individual whether an action is cruel, 
or whether it is entirely legitimate. Among fisher- 
men it is considered to be an evidence of ability for 
a man to be successful in fishing. Anglers usually 
delight in describing their experience with a fish 
which has struggled long to save its life. In such a 
case a man evidently has no consciousness that he is 
actually taking a life. He is simply thinking of his 
own wit, his endurance, and his ingenuity in finally 
capturing his victim. 

Again, the writer has talked with many men who 
enjoy hunting. Some of these men come in from a 
day's shooting, bringing with them two or three 
ducks, or half a dozen rabbits, or a dozen quail, per- 
haps. These hunters seem never to have given a 
thought to the pain created by their bullets or knives, 
though they know they have destroyed the life of 
various creatures. The larger their killing the more 
pleasure they derive from the *' sport." Evidently 
their consciousness is dominated by the idea of suc- 
cess. They look upon the creatures of the forest as 
objects for testing their own ability in woodcraft, and 
especially their skill with the rifle. The writer has 
observed huntsmen spread out a dozen bleeding ducks 
before admiring comrades, every one of the men 
showing in his face and in all his expressions that it 
was impossible for him to entertain any idea of pain 
in respect to these creatures. If in any one case the 
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notion of pain and destmetion of life got into the 
f ocns of oonscionsnesBy it would probably prevent him 
from practicing the ''game.'' 

Still again, the writer has observed crowds of 
highly developed and apparently ''refined'' men and 
women observing a football game. In many of these 
contests, blood flows freely; and in some cases the 
players are seriously injured. They are always tak- 
ing chances; and in every vigorous intercollegiate 
game there is more or less pain experienced by some 
of the players. But the onlookers are utterly indif- 
ferent to this. They see only the manifestation of 
muscle, agiUly and courage. These characteristics 
so dominate their minds that the idea of pain cannot 
gain an entrance. Frequently some highly sensitive 
person complains about the cruelty of football, which 
is kept up simply because so-called "refined" peo- 
ple enjoy it; but these latter people never can ap- 
preciate a criticism of this kind. When told they are 
encouraging cruelty they are utterly unable to appre- 
ciate the point, because they are not aware that there 
is any cruelty in the gaipe. 

It is much the same with the bull fights in Mexico. 
The most "intelligent" and "refined" people in that 
country take great delight in observing several bulls, 
a number of horses, and even one or two men killed 
at a single exhibition. To the writer this seems to be 
barbarous cruelly ; but he has never found a Mexican 
who has appreciated this view of the matter. The 
latter thinks constantly of the skill and daring ex- 
hibited by the toreador ; and when a bull is stabbed, 
the Mexican is conscious only of the skill of the one 
who has accomplished it, and there is shut out of his 
mind absolutely all pain brought upon the animal. 
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Now let ua return to the boys who pushed the JgJJJ ^ 
dogs into the freezing water. In their consciousness f g^^**^ 
they seemed to be utterly oblivious to the pain ex- Siflieu/ ^ 
perienced by their victims. They were so completely ?l5Sto*°*** 
absorbed in the reaction of the dogs that nothing else 
could get their attention. This presented to the boys 
an unusual situation, and their sole interest in the 
matter was to see what would happen, — ^to observe 
how each dog would struggle, and whether he would 
actually succeed in getting out of the water. And 
then when he did escape, and the water froze in 
icicles on his body, the boys were only conscious of 
his peculiar appearance, and there was no room for 
any thought of pain. They were not projecting their 
own feelings into the dogs» and so they could not 
realize their distress. It is a case of being obsessed 
by certain ideas so that others which should make an 
impression cannot get into the focus of consciousness. 

The adult looking on had heretofore observed re- 
actions of this kind in living creatures, so that they 
were really not novel for him. He was not greatly 
interested in noting how the dogs would escape from 
their perilous situation. But in the course of his de- 
velopment the idea of pain had become more and 
more prominent The notion of saving living things 
from disagreeable experiences had become ever more 
dominant in his life. As a child his chief delight was 
in securing all sorts of reactions from objects, es- 
pecially from living things. But now that he is ma- 
ture his chief interest is in increasing the pleasures 
and diminishing the pains of beings that may be 
made comfortable or the opposite. There has been a 
complete change in his consciousness in the course of 
his development, so that as he looks on at this 
''game'' he attends primarily to the sufferings of 
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the dogs rather than to their efforts to save them- 
selvesy except as the latter are evidences of their dis- 
tress. Inevitably, then, he calls the boys cruel, when 
in their own feelings they are no more cruel than the 
fisherman, the huntsman, or the spectator who wit- 
nesses a bull fight. 
Why fh« The instance cited is t3rpical in all essentials of 

lo^SamSr' activities which are occurring constantly in any 

group of boys. If they have cats, dogs, colts, pigs, 
chickens, squirrels, or other living things from which 
they can get reactions by stimulating them in un- 
usual ways, they will, speaking from the adult's 
standpoint, be treating them cruelly much of the 
time, in the sense that they will be causing pain 
in order that they may get them into difficult situa- 
tions to observe how they are going to get out of 
them. If there are no animals of any sort to experi- 
ment upon, then children will try their ^'tricks" on 
one another, usually on the weakest one in the group, 
or on one who is ''peculiar.'* Take two brothers, 
say seven and nine, who have a younger sister. They 
wUl be likely to tease, irritate, and annoy her to 
some extent, unless they are restrained by authority^ 
or unless they are kept occupied in other ways. 
Normally they seem to gain pleasure in frightening 
the child, in hiding her toys, or in running away 
from her when she does not want to be left alone; 
or they may infiict pain upon her dolls, by hanging 
them by the neck out of the window, or breaking 
down her playhouse; or they may do one of a hun- 
dred different things which will secure violent reac- 
tions from her. The parent regards these ael» eroel, 
but the boys themselves simply regard tksBi as ''fun,'' 
because they have been able ta cnnue a peculiar re- 
action on the part of the child. 
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Unqnestionablj children bring with them into this 
world a tendency to annoy, hector, and bully their 
rivals and even members of their own group. This 
instinct seems to find gratification in the discomfort 
of others, who may be regarded as competitors for 
favors of some sort. Bullying goes on principally 
among those who come into conflict with one another 
for some reason or other. In cases of competition 
and rivalry, the more one can irritate and annoy 
those who are his rivals, the greater are the chances 
that the aggressor will win out in his competition. 

Oftentimes a boy who is given to bullying will 
protest when he looks on at a case of bullying prac- 
ticed by somebody else. If one of the three boys re- 
ferred to had been standing on the bank witii the 
adult, and viewing the situation as an outsider, he 
would be likely to resent the actions of the others. 
Not being in the game, his sympathetic feelings 
might come to the front. This would have been par- 
ticularly true if one of the dogs had been his own 
pet Then the creature would seem near to him, in- 
deed a part of himself, and he could, therefore, more 
readily project his own feelings into him. It is, of 
course, a very complicated problem to determine what 
phase of any situation will become dominant in the 
consciousness of those who are participating in a 
game, but it is safe to say that in all cases like the 
one cited in the beginning, a child will not be con- 
scious of any painful experiences unless the crea- 
tures suffering are closely related to him. 

There is another phase of the matter which should 
be mentioned. And it may be introduced by de- 
scribing a concrete instance of cruelty so called. Two 
boys had a dog hitched to a cart, and were driving 
it through the street. They were doing this for the 
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**fim of it" solely. Whenever the dog showed any 
tendency to stop or to turn out of the middle of the 
street, the boys would strike him with a whip, and 
several times he cried out from pain. A number of 
adults passing on the street called to the boys to 
cease the punishment of the dog, but they would soon 
forget the warnings given them; and they continued 
the punishment until they were physically restrained 
by an adult who had followed them, observing what 
they were doing. When asked why they should make 
the dog suffer, their only response was that they 
wanted him to "mind." And he was their own dog 
an3rway, and they ''had a right" to do what they 
wished to him. 

What could have been uppermost in the minds 
of these boyst Before answering this question we 
might attempt to answer another. Why will an 
adult often whip his horse when the latter is doing 
the best he can t Why will an intoxicated man, as a 
rule perhaps, whip his horse, if he is driving one, or 
whip his children upon coming into the house, or 
express his power over any living thing around bimt 
Why will the leader of a group whip one of his sub- 
jects if they will not submit to his willt It is evi- 
dent that in all of these cases the desire for control 
plays a leading part. Instinctively men wish to show 
authority over the creatures around them, and even 
over their own associates. Instinctively they wish to 
reduce them to submission. So whipping a dog, a 
horse or even a child, which manifests any tendency 
to follow its own desire, is largely instinctive. In a 
case of this sort, the aggressor is not keenly conscious 
of the pain inflicted upon his victims. He is simply 
dominated by the impulse to make the thing upon 
which he is expressing his power obey his will One 
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may often observe children whip their dolls, or their 
soldiers, or their rocking-horse; and as they talk to 
them tiiey indicate their fundamental attitude,*^ 
"111 teach you to mind me,'* **I'll show you that I 
am boss over you," and so on od libitum. 

What can we do to develop in children a con- 'S^^SS^' 
sciousness of the pain which they inflict in cases of ^^ «• eniei 
so-called cruelty T In the first place, we must so far 
as possible suggest activities to the young which will 
require the co-operation of their fellows and the crea- 
tures with which they have relations. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of a boy who plagues his dog, or even 
beats it in gratification of the instinct to show author- 
ity over it. Now, if the boy could be led to play a 
game in which the dog would take a part, then the 
latter would become a partner in an interesting af- > 
fair, rather than a mere slave to be kept in subjec- 
tion. There are dozens of games which boys can play 
with dogs so that all will have a good time. The run- 
ning and jumping games, throwing objects for the 
dog to catch, and so on illustrate the principles. 

Then in the second place, the child must be led 
to appreciate that living things have feelings like his 
own. He does not come to this view very readily, but 
a skillful teacher or parent can easily make him see 
the expressions of pain in the creatures he abuses and 
these signs of distress may be made to occupy a 
prominent place in the attention so that they will re- 
strain cruel actions. In the last resort it might prove 
genuinely wholesome if a boy who hectored one of 
his companions should be hectored in the same way 
by some one stronger than himself. Or take a case 
where one boy puts a pin upon a seat for another 
to sit on, merely ''for the fun of it." Let him have 
a similar experience himself. Of course, this is a 
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very harsh, method of treatment ; but oftentimes it is 
the only way one can make some children realize 
that their acts are the cause of suffering in others. 
When discipline of this sort is administered, it should 
not be accompanied by anger on the part of the pa- 
rent or teacher. The teacher should say to an of- 
fender — ^'^ You struck this small boy with a snowball. 
Now we will strike you in the same way, and you tell 
us what your feelings are." In some such manner, 
children who inflict pain ui>on others, unconscious of 
what they are doing, must be brought to their senses 
in regard to it, not in a purely arbitrary way, but by 
being made to experience the sort of thing which they 
are practicing on others. 




FAVORITES AMONG CHILDREN 

M. V. O'SHEA 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education in 
the University of Wisconsin 

I HE chief thing for anj parent to appreciate 
is that his children must have companions. 
The profoundest need in child nature is so- 
cial intercourse. The child seems to bring 
with him from afar into this world an absorbing de- 
sire to associate with people. During the early 
months of life he is content simply to be in the 
presence of persons, in much the same way that a 
dog or a kitten finds pleasure in being near people. 
There is undoubtedly a more or less definite feeling 
of protection and welfare which the child, as well as 
the dog and the kitten, feel when they are in close 
contact with human beings. 

But it is not long before the child passes the stage Tht miiMt 
when he desires social contact for mere protection, socuiim^ 
After the first year, at any rate, the pleasure he de- 
rives from association with persons is due mainly to 
the fact that they furnish him an opportunity to ex- 
press himself in many more ways than would other- 
wise be possible. A two-year-old child gains pleas- 
ure from the use of a hammer or a ball, or a baUoon ; 
but he gains more pleasure from his rocking-horse, 
say, or his sand pile, because he can do more things 
with it than he can with either the hammer or the 
balloon. He gains more pleasure still from his dog, 
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smce the latter will react to his expressions, and give 
him opportunity for a much wider range of actions. 
But he deriyes his greatest pleasure from his associ- 
ations with his mother, father, brothers, sisters and 
playmates, because they furnish him a still wider 
range for action. In addition they can serve him 
more completely than can his toys or his pets, in 
enabling him to secure the objects in which he is in- 
terested, or to perform the activities which he lacks 
strength or skill to perform himself. 

It must be apparent that a prominent basis for 
the child's sociable attitude is his craving for oppor- 
tunity to express himself. Any object or situation 
which will encourage his spontaneous expression in 
a variety of ways will surely awaken his interest 
and claim his devotion. On the other hand, any ob- 
ject or situation which will prevent his expression 
will be likely to arouse his anger or his hatred. And 
not only does he crave opportunities to express him- 
self spontaneously, but he also needs models who will 
suggest to him new directions in which his activities 
may occur. On his own initiative he will discover 
many ways for the agreeable expenditure of his en- 
ergy; but he is always eager to learn new modes of 
expression. Every normal human being seeks con- 
stantly to enlarge the range of his achievements in 
action. If he did not possess this desire, he would 
not make much progress. The essential requisite for 
continual advancement is that there must be a long- 
ing to achieve new activities. This is at the bottom 
of all experimentation, investigation and research. It 
is the motive for the learning of all new arts and 
games. Through this impulse, man has mastered his 
environments in an ever-enlarging degree, and has 
surrounded himself with objects of interest and of 
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service. Civilization is simply the resnlt of this ab- 
sorbing passion of all progressive people, — ^to in- 
crease the ways in which their energies may be ex- 
pressed. And this impulse is unquestionably trans- 
mitted to the young. 

This effort of the child to enlarge his sphere of 
action — constantly to learn new actions and pro- 
cesses — determines his choice of companions. The in- 
fant shows but slight inclination to discriminate be- 
tween his associates; but before the close of the first 
year he manifests a desire to be with certain of the 
persons in his environment rather than with others. 
Even the dog and the kitten have their favorites 
among the members of a family. The year-old child 
is apt to show clearly that he would rather be with 
his father than with his mother, or vice versa. He 
is likely to choose his sister rather than his brother, 
or the other way around. As he develops, this dii^ 
crimination between persons becomes ever more 
marked. The five-year-old boy is very decided in his 
choice of associates; and the one quality more than 
any other which he demands in a companion is that 
he should be resourceful in ''doing things." The 
favorite with every normal boy is the one who knows 
how to lead in the accomplishment of new games or 
tricks, or who is daring in undertaking adventures; 
or in general, the one who can do better than others 
what the boy wishes to do himself. 

Among boys from seven or eight up to eighteen or 
twenty, intellectual superiority as measured by school 
work is not rated high as a quality in the choice of 
a companion. The boy who has the highest marks in 
school is generally not a favorite on the playground, 
unless at the same time he has courage, skill, and in- 
genuity in the games he plays. For a boy to be ex- 
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cellent in books is no recommendation to his fellows 
for comradeship. Nor does the typical group of 
boys regard moral excellence in one of their number 
as a quality of much consequence. The boy who 
stands first in the school or in deportment is often 
marked lowest in good-fellowship by his "set/' be- 
cause he is likely to be restrained, static, and without 
ability as a leader. Ordinarily the qualities which 
count for the most in many a home and schoolroom 
count for the least in the rather rough, dramatic, 
and dynamic life of the playground or of the street 

It is not much different with young girls. They 
too wish as companions those who can "do things." 
But, of course, they are not as crude and muscular 
in tiieir interests as boys, so that they can the more 
readily appreciate characteristics which lead to ex- 
cellence in studies and in conduct. A boy rather 
scorns a "well-behaved" fellow of his own age; but 
this is not usually the case with the girl. Often in 
groups of girls from nine or ten years on, the one who 
stands highest in the school is the leader of her 
"set"; but very rarely is this the case with the boy. 

The boy enters the teens possessing a profound 
interest in a dynamic life. His favorites are the boys 
who are best in athletics, or most courageous and ex- 
pert in the preying activities of the gang. The leader 
is generally the one who is strongest and keenest in 
the activities of the group, not the one who can speak 
most grammatically or who is fond of algebra and 
foreign languages. 

Wealth does not count for much in determining 
companionship among young boys. Indeed, a boy of 
wealth may be handicapped in gaining companions, 
because possession of money may make him re- 
strained and presuming, which the typical hay group 
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cannot endure. Dress plays little if any part in the 
companionship of boys until they are past the teens. 
The social status of parents does not count for much. 
As a matter of fact, boys would obliterate all class 
distinctions if they could have their way, and they 
would establish a social system based on superiority 
in muscular and heroic qualities. The indifference 
of the typical boy up to seventeen or eighteen to the 
ordinary social stratifications in his community is 
shown in his readiness to choose a colored boy as a 
companion, if the latter excels in athletics or in some 
other concrete and interesting activity. If he be 
clever at making interesting things, as a boat, for in- 
stance, or in playing the guitar, or in singing far 
miliar songs, he is likely to become a favorite with 
the boys. 

But when girls come to the teens, the social lines 
drawn by their parents begin to make cleavages 
among them. The conventions of society press down 
upon the girl much more than they do upon the boy. 
Early in the teens dress becomes an important factor 
in determining her comradeships. The boy ignores 
all outward evidences of social status, but society 
forces these things upon the girl's attention. One 
can see groupings of girls in the eighth grade, say, 
or in the high school, formed on the basis of the 
social casts of their parents when no such groupings 
may exist among the boys of the same families. 

But when ft comes to the girls' choosing favorites 
among the boys, those who excel in athletics, who are 
most dynamic, will usually be chosen in preference 
to those who are deficient in athletic and muscular 
activities, but who may excel in books and good be- 
havior. The dynamic boy more than the other type 
always appeals to the girl ; but this is not the case 
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when taken the other way around. The boy chooses 
his girl friends on the basis of appearance, of 
"style," of ** looks," rather than for their achieve- 
ments in intellectual and muscular pursuits. Intel- 
lectual superiority, or even good conduct in the girl 
does not make a strong appeal to the typical boy. 
If given his way, he will leave a girl in his own social 
set for one in a lower social stratum who is more 
"classy" in the matter of appearance, or more cap- 
tivating in manner. 

Physical attractiveness, however, plays no part 
whatever in the relations of boys and girls before 
they enter the teens. Until the beginning of adoles- 
cence, the sole basis for comradeship between boys 
and girls is ability to play a part — ^to accomplish 
things. With young boys, a girl is a favorite if she 
can run fast, or pitch a straight ball, or take her part 
in any of the games or activities in which the boy is 
interested ; but it is altogether different after the age 
of fifteen. 
Bicret At the advent of the teens, the desire for close 

and tiuSbt companionship with favorites leads to the organiza- 
tion of special groups, and is the motive for the de- 
velopment of the secret societies in the seventh and 
eighth grades and in the high school. Occasionally 
one finds clubs of boys or girls eight or nine years 
of age, but the members are always very loosely tied 
to one another, and the clubs break up on the slight- 
est pretext. It is different, though, after fourteen 
or fifteen. As life interests become more complex 
and intimate, there is a longing for confidential re- 
lations, and this means restricted associations. The 
sort of relations which children from two to eleven 
or twelve have with one another do not require any 
confidential relations; but a change takes place be- 
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fore the age of fifteen. It is inevitable that there 
should be groups in the high school. At any rate, 
it is impossible to preserve complete democracy. But 
it is undoubtedly better for the school as a whole to 
prevent the development of the typical high school 
fraternities and sororities. However, every oppor- 
tunity ought to be given for grouping along literary, 
musical and even social lines. But when high school 
groups are bound together by secret ties, they are 
apt to carry their exclusive tendencies too far, so 
that they may lose contact with the larger life of the 
school. 

When it comes to the child's choice of favorites ^^^^i^g 
among adults, it is apparent that he is governed by ^^ tma^xm 
the same motives that govern him in the choice of 
favorites among his fellows. What the child wants in 
the adult is companionship, not advice. And com- 
panionship means give-and-take relations. Compan- 
ionship is impossible between two people when one 
individual feels himself above or beneath the other, 
so that he must be either austere and aut'"": <i»ic, or 
humble and subservient in his attitudes. When the 
child is overawed by an adult, he cannot find pleas- 
ure in his presence, and so he will not choose him as 
a favorite. The parent or teacher who wins the good 
will of children is he who can be one with them, who 
can enter into their games, and play his part like 
any other member of the group, so that all may feel 
perfectly free to express themselves according to 
their interests and their capjtcities. But when the 
parent or teacher comes into a group, and sets up in- 
hibitions and restraints in its members, he cannot 
be regarded as a favorite. On the contrary, he will 
be avoided by the group whenever possible. 
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The natural leader of the yotmg is the one who 
can do many things in such a way as to interest 
children, and so to set models for them to imitate. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the great scholar 
or great moralist is never a fayorite with children 
on the basis simply of his intellect or his conduct. 
Ordinarily a minister is not a favorite with the young 
of any age, because he is apt to suggest too great 
restraint, which is always displeasing to the young. 
Sometimes an adult tries to make himself agreeable 
to children, but they may instantly recognize that he 
is doing it for a purpose, and is not genuine in it. 
The result is that he is not acceptable as an asso- 
ciate. He tends to break up the group solidarity, 
and so is regarded as an ''outsider." 
The ptruii The one essential for a parent, if he wishes to be 

i^PMT^to b« ^ leader among his children in their spontaneous life, 
an^oiitrtdtr" jg ^jj^^ j^g gj^^H Cultivate qualities which will not 

make him appear as an ''outsider." No person who 
is not felt to be a real member of a group, at least 
for the time being, and to have a genuine interest in 
its activities, and some ability to take part in them, 
can win the confidence of the group, or have much 
influence with it. 

It will be granted by every teacher, of course, 
that for the best influence in the school room, it is 
highly desirable that a teacher should be a genuine 
leader in the group life outside of school. At the 
same time, it should be recognized that he must be 
able to lead in the class-room as well as on the play- 
' ground. When the pupils get inside the class-room, 
they must feel that what is required of them now is 
strict attention to the legitimate work of the school- 
room; and this is not at all like liiat which is ap- 
propriate on the street or on the playground. There 
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most be restraints in the class-room. There must be 
a certain amount of dignity and reserve and defer- 
ence, or else the school cannot continue. The ideal 
teacher is the one who can secure these attitudes 
from children in the school-room, but who can put 
himself en rapport with pupils on the playground, 
so that they will be perfectly free with him, and feel 
that he is one of them, but yet a true and valued 
leader. 
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PURE DESPOTISM IN CHILD. TRAINING* 

HERBERT SPENCER 
Aathor of "Education, Intellectual, Moral and Physical" 

^UCATION has for its object the formation ^^n"*' 
of character. To curb restive propensities, 
to awaken dormant sentiments, to strengthen 
the perceptions and cultivate the tastes, to 
encourage this feeling and repress that, so as finally 
to develop the child into a man of well proportioned 
and harmonious nature— this is alike the aim of par 
rent and teacher. Those, therefore, who advocate 
the use of authority, and if need be force, in the 
management of children, must do so because they 
think these the best means of compassing the desired 
object — ^formation of character. Paternity has to 
devise some kind of rule for the nursery. Impelled 
by the creed, partly by custom, partly by inclination, 
paternity decides in favor of a pure despotism, pro- 
claims its word the supreme law, anathematizes dis- 
obedience, and exhibits the rod as the final arbiter in 
all disputes. And, of course, this system of disci- 
pline is defended as the one best calculated to curb 
restive propensities, awaken dormant sentiments, 
etc., etc., as aforesaid. Suppose, now, we inquire 
how the plan works. An unamiable little urchin is 
pursuing his own gratification regardless of the com- 
fort of others — is perhaps annoyingly vociferous in 
his play; or is amusing himself by teasing a com- 

*From "Social Statiei." D. Appleton ft Oo. Oopyrightad. 
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panion ; or is trying to monopolize the toys intended 
for others in common with himself. Well, some 
kind of interposition is manifestly called for. Pa- 
ternity, unth knit brows, and in a severe tone, com- 
mands desistence— visits anything like reluctant sub- 
mission with a sharp *'Do as I bid you'' — if need be, 
hints at a whipping or the black hole — ^in short car- 
ries coercion, or the threat of coercion, far enough 
to produce obedience. After sundry exhibitions of 
perverse feelings, the child gives in; showing, how- 
ever, by its suUenness the animosity it entertains. 
Meanwhile paternity pokes the fire and complacently 
resumes the newspaper under the impression that 
all is as it should be. Most unfortunate mistake 1 

If the thing wanted had been the mere repression 
of noise, or the mechanical transfer of a plaything, 
perhaps no better course could have been pursued. 
Had it been of no consequence under what impulse 
the child acted, so long as it fulfilled a given man- 
date, nothing would remain to be said. But some- 
thing else was needed. Character was the thing to 
be changed rather than conduct. It was not the 
deeds, but the feeling from which the deeds sprung 
that required dealing with. Here were palpable 
manifestations of selfishness— an indifference to the 
wishes of others, a marked desire to tyrannize, an 
endeavor to engross benefits intended for all — ^in 
short, here were exhibitions on a small scale of that 
unsympathetic nature to which our social evils are 
mainly attributable. What, then, was the thing 
wanted t Evidently an alteration in the child's dis- 
position. What was the problem to be solved f 
Clearly to generate a state of mind which had it 
previously existed would have prevented the offend- 
ing actions. What was the final end to be achieved f 
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Unquestionably the fonnation of a character ^hich 
should spontaneously produce greater generosity of 
conduct. Or, speaking definitely, it was necessary 
to strengthen that sympathy to the weakness of which 
this iU-behavior was traceable. 

But sympathy can be strengthened only by exer- 
cise. No faculty whatever will grow, save by the 
X>erformance of its special function — a muscle by con- 
traction; the intellect by perceiving and thinking; 
a moral sentiment by feeling. Sympathy, therefore, 
can be increased only by exciting sympathetic emo- 
tions. A selfish child is to be rendered less selfish, 
only by arousing in it a fellow feeling with the 
desires of others. If this is not done, nothing is 
is done. 

Observe, then, how the case stands. A grasping, 
hard natured boy is to be humanized — ^is to have 
whatever germ of better spirit may be in him de- 
veloped ; and to this end it is proposed to use frowns, 
threats, and the stick! To stimulate that faculty 
which originates our regard for the happiness of 
others, we are told to inflict pain, or the fear of pain! 
The problem is — ^to generate in a child's mind a sym- 
pathetic feeling ; and the answer is — ^beat it, or send 
it supperless to bed! 

Thus we have but to reduce the subjection theory J5jj/*SJ" 
to a definite form to render its absurdity self evident, edwau 
Contrasting the means to be employed with the work 
to be done, we are at once struck with their utter 
unfitness. Instead of creating a new internal state 
which shall exhibit itself in better deeds, coercion 
can manifestly do nothing but forcibly mould ex- 
ternals into a coarse semblance of such a state. In 
the family, as in society, it can simply restrain; it 
cannot educate. Just as the recollection of Bride- 

VoL a— U 
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well, and the dread of a policeman, whilst they serve 
to check the thief's depredations, effect no change 
in his morals, so, although a father's threats may 
produce in a child a certain outside conformity with 
rectitude, they cannot generate any real attachment 
to it. As some one has well said, the utmost that 
severity can do is to make hypocrites; it can never 
make converts. 

Do but gain a boy's trust; convince him by your 
behavior that you have his happiness at heart; let 
him discover that you are the wiser of the two; let 
him experience the benefits of following your advice, 
and the evils that arise from disregarding it; and 
fear not you will readily enough guide him. Not 
by authority is your way to be obtained; neither by 
reasoning; but by inducement. Show in all your 
conduct that you are thoroughly your child's friend, 
and there is nothing that you may not lead him to. 
The faintest sign of your approval or dissent will be 
his law. You have won from him the key of all 
his feelings; and, instead of the vindictive passions 
that severe treatment would have aroused, you may 
by a word call forth tears, or blushes, or the thrill 
of sympathy — ^may excite any emotion you please — 
may, in short, effect something worth calling educa- 
tion. 

If we wish a boy to become a good mechanic, we 
insure his expertness by an early apprenticeship. The 
young musician that is to be, passes several hours a 
day at his instrument. Initiatory courses of outline 
drawing and shading are gone through by the in- 
tended artist. For the future accountant, a thorough 
drilling in arithmetic is prescribed. The reflective 
powers are sought to be developed by the study of 
mathematics. Thus, all training is founded on the 
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principle that culture must precede proficiency. In 
such proverbs as — ^'^ Habit is second nature," and 
** Practice makes perfect," men have expressed those 
net products of universal observation on which' every 
educational system is ostensibly based. The maxims 
of a village schoolmistress and the speculations of a 
Pestalozzi are alike pervaded by the theory that the 
child should be accustomed to those exertions of body 
and mind which will in future life be required of it. 
Education means this or nothing. 

What now is the most important attribute of 
man as a moral being t What faculty above all others 
should we be solicitous to cultivate f May we not 
answer — ^the faculty of self-control t This it is which 
forms a chief distinction between the human being 
and the brute. It is in virtue of this that man is 
defined as a creature ''looking before and after." 
It is in their larger endowment of this that the 
civilized races are superior to the savage. In su- 
premacy of this consists one of the perfections of 
the ideal man. Not to be impulsive — ^not to be stirred 
hither and thither by each desire that in turn comes 
uppermost; but to be self -restrained, self-balanced, 
governed by the joint decision of the feeling in coun- 
cil assembled, before whom every action shall have 
been fully debated and calmly determined — this it is 
which education — ^moral education at least — strives 
to produce. 

But the power of self-government, like all other 
powers, can be developed only by exercise. Who is 
to rule over his passions in maturity, must be prac- 
ticed in ruling over his passions during youth. Ob- 
serve, then, the absurdity of the coercive system. In- 
stead of habituating a boy to be a law to himself as 
he is required in after life to be, it administers the 
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law for him. Instead of preparing him against the 
day when he shall leave the paternal roof, by in- 
ducing him to fix the boundaries of his actions and 
voluntarily confine himself within them, it marks 
out these boundaries for him, and says — ^'^ cross them 
at your peril/* Here we have a being who, in a few 
years, is to become his own master, and, by way of 
fitting him for such a condition, he is allowed to be 
his own master as little as possible. Whilst in every 
other particular it is thought desirable that what 
the man will have to do, the child should be well 
drilled in doing, in this most important of all par- 
ticulars — ^the controlling of himself — ^it is thought 
that the less practice he has the better. No wonder 
that those who have been brought up under the 
severest discipline should so frequently turn out the 
wildest of the wild. Such a result is just what might 
have been looked for. 
SSSTfoPiift Indeed, not only does the physical force system 

fail to fit the youth for his future position, it ab- 
solutely tends to unfit him. Were slavery to be his 
lot — if his after life had to be passed under the rule 
of a Russian autocrat, or of an American cotton 
planter, no better method of training could be de- 
vised than one which accustomed him to that at- 
titude of complete subordination he would subse- 
quently have to assume. But just to the degree in 
which such treatment would fit him for servitude 
must it unfit him for being a free man amongst free 
men. 




PROBLEMS OF DISCIPLINE* 

M. V. O'SHEA 

ProfesBor of the Science and Art of Education In 
the University of Wiaconsin 

|N ''breaking'' animals, there is always a con- 
test of will; but once a trainer succeeds in 
having an animal do what he vnshes of it, 
there is not likely to be trouble thereafter. 
But if he fails, and gives up to the animal, he will 
conquer it later only at the cost of a relatively vast 
amount of time and nervous energy on both sides. 
The reason is apparent. Whatever the outcome of a 
first experience of this sort is, it tends to be regarded 
by the animal (or the child, either, who is non- 
reflective in respect to such matters) as a guide for 
future action under similar circumstances. So a five- 
year-old child who has, from the cradle on, bullied 
people will hardly ever get over feeling that he can 
continue to order them about whenever it is to his in- 
terest so to do. His whole organism — ^body, intellect, 
and emotions — gets toned through and through with 
the domineering temper. If you reform him you must 
begin and build up a new individual practically de 
novo. This it is that makes it imperative to train 
the child rationally from the very start. 

And the first thing to do is to let him alone as ^^ 
much as possible. And especially must the neigh- 
bors and all strangers be kept almost wholly away 

*Prom "Every-day Problems In Teachinf," copyrighted, 1912. 
By permitiion of Bobbs-MerriU Go. 
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from him until the parent gets certain fundamental 
habits of response securely fixed in him. It is cer- 
tainly not excessiye to say that in America we are 
likely to be too free — ^too nervously, hysterically free — 
with our children. Then there seems to be develop- 
ing among us a weak sentimentality, which leads 
many people to indulge a child in his every whim; 
and the more we indulge him the more discontented 
he is apt to become. The really happy children in 
American life today, so far as the writer knows them, 
are not the children who have never felt restraint, 
but those who, from the beginning, have been in- 
dulged in only those actions which they will be at 
liberty to practice under all circumstances. The 
really miserable child is the one who will acknowl- 
edge no authority, and who is incessantly trying to 
carry through his own designs. The more he coerces 
people the more he seems to lose emotional poise. 
In the light of contemporary science, and also of 
the experience of progressive peoples, it may be said 
that an immature creature requires the restraining 
hand of wise authority. But this restraint would not 
be much required in youth if we would be earnest and 
fair with the child from the beginning in all vital 
matters of conduct. If we were perfectly uniform 
in our moral attitudes, and firm in carrying out our 
commands, the child would early choose his course 
so as to keep in clear water ; and he would be happy 
in this choice. But we must start right, so that the 
individual in his very first lessons will learn what 
he may do without hesitation, and what he must 
check himself in. It will not be necessary, with ra- 
tional training, to be severe often; though it would 
be vastly better for every one concerned if a child 
should be punished soundly once or twice for an un- 
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desirable tendency, than if he should be let go today 
and tomorrow and the next day, until in the end he 
must be nagged every day about it. 

Let us see how our principle would work out in ij3tKr*Mi 
some typical cases. Is it of advantage to a pupil to 
be favored so that his tasks are made a little lighter 
than those of his fellows, and his errors are excused 
more readily f Several mothers were recently dis- 
cussing the principle in question in the presence of 
the writer. It appeared that a boy in the sixth grade, 
in the community in which these women lived, was 
regarded by his classmates as the object of special 
favor by the teacher. He was the son of the super- 
intendent of schools. It was charged by these mothers 
that the teacher did not bear down upon him so 
hard as she did upon their own children. If he did 
not recite weU in his classes, she would pass over his 
shortcomings lightly, but she would make up for her 
leniency when she criticised other pupils. These 
mothers said the teacher marked this particular boy 
higher than she did other pupils for the same quality 
of work; also, she was in the habit of overlooking 
mischievous conduct in the superintendent's son, 
which would be sharply dealt with in other pupils. 
In short, this boy, presumably on account of his 
paternal connection, was a favorite pupil. His fail- 
ings were minimized and his virtues magnified as 
compared with his companions. 

These mothers appeared to regret that the fathers 
of their own children were not members of the board 
of education, or did not occupy some other distin- 
guished position which would incline teachers to show 
favor to their offspring. They seemed to think the 
boy who was favored had a great advantage over other 
children, though in reality he was no better than any 
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of them, if indeed he was as good as his associates. 
Foolish women I They can not look beyond the expe- 
rience of the moment to what lies in the future. If 
they couldy they would return thanks that their chil- 
dren were not favored for artificial reasons, and that 
they were going through the schools without any- 
thing commending them to the favor of teachers but 
genuine merit. 

In some schools the son of a workman may not 
be excused for his errors, but the son of the governor 
may be; and when this goes on for some years, it 
happens that the latter child comes to feel that his 
errors will always be overlooked, and it is not neces- 
sary for him to take such care as others are obliged 
to take. But when this individual comes to fill his 
own place in the world, people will not overlook 
his errors. They wiU hold him responsible for all he 
does. While timid and hero-worshipping teachers 
may let the son of the governor slide through the 
school, his associates in maturity will ndt let him slide 
through the world. 

For this reason, it would be well if the school 
could be more strict, if aoything, with the children 
of the superintendent of schools and the members of 
the board of education than with other pupils. The 
only way to favor a child is to train him right, not 
to overlook his shortcomings, nor to fail to hold him 
to the performance of tasks within the range of his 
abilities. 
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There are profound changes taking place in our 
social life which make the sensible, wholesome rear- 
ing of children extremely difGicult. Such changes 
bave occurred in other civilizations^ some of which 
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have not been able to solve the problems involved, 
and those peoples have fallen into decay. Jnst in the 
measure that community life becomes highly com- 
plex and luxury increases, in like measure does the 
danger that children will be ''spoiled" increase. It 
has always been true that when people have lived a 
relatively simple life, every one having work of some 
kind to do, the children early learn to adjust them- 
selves willingly and happily to the established regi- 
men about them. When work is required to be done 
in order that people may obtain what they desire, 
it is easy for even a child to feel that it must be 
done, and that he must adapt himself to those who 
are responsible for the doing of it. But with the 
growth of urban life, children are not apt to feel the 
necessity of regular duties being performed and 
adults being obeyed, as they easily do in a simpler 
life. Under present-day urban conditions, children 
are trained by servants far more largely than they 
were when social life was less complex ; and servants' 
are to be ordered about, not obeyed. So, too, the 
mother in the modem city is often keyed up to such a 
pitch of excitement on account of social tension that 
she has not the leisure, the energy, or the in- 
clination to work out moral situations with her chil- 
dren, and to follow them through until she establishes 
a feeling and a habit of adjustment to the customs 
and institutions of the community. She is usually 
nervous and in a hurry, and she settles problems 
on the basis of immediate and not future need. Let 
any fair-minded person observe how frequently chil- 
dren in an American city home are bribed to adapt 
themselves for the moment to a necessary rule of 
conduct, and he will be impressed with the way so- 
cial strain is pressing in upon the child and ''spoil- 
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ing" him. It is remarkable ta what extent this brib- 
ing business is carried on in some homes. But there 
comes a time when bribing will not do, and then the 
vicious character of this method of training stands 
revealed. It will help out of a present difficulty, but 
it corrupts the whole moral character of the child, 
and unfits him for life in modem society. 
^••d^of til* The most serious change taking place in our social 

^•iMBi ui life, as it affects the training of children, is the rapid 
training elimination of men from the whole business. A really 

impressive fact was brought out while a group of 
gentlemen were discussing this matter in Chicago re- 
cently. Every member of the group but one con- 
fessed that the only times he s£w his children during 
the week were Saturday afternoons and Sunday 
mornings, and often engagements would prevent his 
seeing much of them at these times. In the country, 
as in the city, pupils often pass entirely through the 
schools today without coming under the influence of 
a man at any point in their progress. Oiving full 
credit to the happy results flowing from feminine in- 
fluence in child training, it still can be said without 
qualification that nine out of ten boys will be more 
or less "spoiled'' if they do not come under mascu- 
line control during a considerable part of their life 
in the school and outside. A woman can not effec- 
tively teach a boy certain lessons he ought to learn 
thoroughly in order that he may adjust himself to 
modem conditions. She may talk to him about his 
conduct, but she can not dynamize her talk so that 
it will take deep hold on impulse and check it or 
divert it as circumstances may require. 

In the countries across the sea where practically 
all the teaching is done by men, there seems to an 
American observer often to be undue roughness in 
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the schools. In some of these places one misses the 
(sympathy with the young child, and the patience in 
helping him through his difficulties, which is usually 
found in typical American schools. The invasion of 
our schools by women has, to a large extent, elimi- 
nated the rough-and-ready methods which are in 
force now in some countries of the Old World, and 
which were in fashion in our country fifty years ago. 
It is a commonplace remark that man is cruder and 
more biceptual, as it were, in his attitude toward the 
young than is woman. The former relies more largely 
on compulsion to attain his ends; the latter on per- 
suasion. In the schoolroom, a woman can, as a rule, 
adapt herself to the spontaneous expressions of chil- 
dren more readily than the man can. It is funda- 
mental in the masculine nature to coerce non-con- 
formists into compliance with rules and regulations 
which have been instituted for their government; 
but feminine nature can easily tolerate a larger de- 
gree of independence, especially in the young. 

While the development of tenderness in our 
schools is greatly to be commended, is there yet dan- 
ger that it may go too fart Is it imperative that 
there should be a certain amount of sternness, even 
roughness, in the management of pupils, boys es- 
pecially t The typical boy respects muscle more than 
he does kindness, gentleness, or any of the feminine 
virtues. An unprejudiced observer of our educational 
regime can not fail to see boys in our schools who are 
going to the bad mainly because they do not come 
under the hand of a strong man anywhere in their 
school course. Nothing but masculine vigor, not too 
much repressed, will properly impress such boys, and 
turn them from their evil ways. And not only do 
boys require such influence for their sound develop- 
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ment, but there seems to be need for it also in the 
girl's life, though the popular view is that while the 
boy should have the softening effect of woman's in- 
fluence, the girl will come out all right even if she is 
taught from start to finish by one of her own sex. 

In modem times people have become very re- 
sponsive to the expressions of childhood. Many of us 
can not endure rigorous methods of dealing with 
children, because the circumstances of our lives have 
made us supersensitive to this sort of thing. Our 
forebears, who had rougher work than ourselves to 
do, were more dynamic in their attitude toward the 
young. Their sensibilities were not particularly keen 
in response to the apparent distress of a child who 
did not adapt himself to necessary rules of conduct in 
the home, the school, and the church. It is possible 
their sensibilities were not delicate enough ; but it is 
more likely that our sensibilities are becoming too 
active, so that we supinely give way to children when 
they need, for their own welfare, efficient resistance, 
restraint, and control. This is certainly true in 
respect to a large proportion of the boys in our 
schools, and any pseudo-philosophy which over-em- 
phasizes delicacy in dealing with them will prove a 
detriment not only to the boys themselves but to 
society at large. At any rate, there is slight danger 
that one positive-minded masculine individual in a 
school will nullify to a harmful degree tenderness 
therein. 

Corporal It is not the intention to make a plea for corporal 

punishment as it was practised in our own schools 
twenty-five years ago ; but it seems a decided mistake 
to prohibit it by law, so that it can not be used under 
any circumstances. Very sensitive people object to 
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the use of the rod, because they feel it is brutalizing ; 
but this is projecting adult sensibility into young 
children, to the great disadvantage of the latter in 
their sound training. Of course, children are grow- 
ing more sensitive to control, and they respond even 
more readily to gentle influences ; but it is absurd to 
say that they have as yet evolved past the necessity 
of control through physical pain. In the hands of 
a very rough teacher, physical punishment is likely 
to do harm in a school ; but the fact is, such teachers 
can not now be found in the schools in large numbers, 
as they were in the days gone by — ^within the memory 
of some of those who will read these pages. 

The fear of physical pain is the only real cor- 
rective which some children can appreciate. If they 
develop normally they pass out of this stage, but it 
is perfectly normal, and probably morally wholesome, 
at a certain period in their development. Mention 
has been made of the rod ; but there are other means 
of administering physical stimuli of a corrective sort 
which are far more effective than this. The rod and 
the ruler are apt to irritate, rather than to reform. 
What a refractory boy needs is to be made to realize 
that there is a vast power back of the law and the 
order which the teacher represents, and which he is 
asked to respect. This power must be impressed 
upon him through suggestion largely, and it can be 
much more forcibly expressed in other ways than in 
striking. 

Suppose a malicious boy who is hostile to the 
spirit of the school is invited to a conference with the 
teacher, and the latter simply takes him in his arms» 
and gives him an inkling of tremendous strength, 
and makes him feel that if this strength were fully 
expressed upon him it would be the destruction of 
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him. The boy has not been injured in his experience, 
but he has been made conscious of great force, which 
might be at any time directed upon him if he should 
persist in non-conformity to the rules and regula- 
tions of the schooL Punishment, to be effective, must 
be a matter of anticipation. One can stand the actual 
pain when it comes, but the thing that works reform 
upon an offender is looking forward to a sort of in- 
evitable thing which is very likely to do considerable 
harm. No one is ever a good disciplinarian who is 
constantly exercising his power to the fuU. Beally 
effective discipline is rarely expressed; it is rather 
felt by every one under its control. 
oiiMtiitmtrt^ "While objection has been urged to the prohibition 

rod of physical chastisement by law, so that it may be 

employed in extreme cases, still when it alone is relied 
upon to cure evil tendencies it must inevitably prove 
a disappointment. Parents and teachers might get a 
useful suggestion from the fact that as medicine be- 
comes more scientific, physicians become less dogmatic 
in their theories concerning disease, and more cau- 
tious and reserved in their dealings with the human 
body. The ready-made doctor always knows what to 
do, and he never lets pass an opportunity to employ 
his drugs or his knife. Whenever he sees disordered 
function he attacks it directly, not considering that 
it may be only the outcome of very complicated and 
subtle disturbances lying far out of sight. The char- 
latan 's procedure seems always to the uninitiated to 
be straightforward, direct, simple. If you show him 
a coated tongue, he ** knows'* you have ** indiges- 
tion," or a ''bad liver"; and so you must take a 
spoonful of his ''specific" several times a day. But 
the competent physician understands that, to a greater 
or less extent, the whole organism is involved in any 
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particular malady. It has for some reason lost its 
resistant powers, and a cure can be achieved only 
when these are restored, which means that the entire 
program of every-day life must be taken into account. 

The efficient doctor always seeks for the conditions 
that have prevented nature from exercising her re- 
cuperative influence, or that have turned her aside 
from her usual course; and then he attempts to 
modify these conditions. This leads him to place 
greater faith in hygiene, in the broadest sense, than 
in drugs, though this greatly complicates his task, 
and makes it less spectacular and dramatic in the 
eyes of the patient and his friends than the pyro- 
technical display of the charlatan. When a man is 
ailing he likes to feel that something very specific 
and dynamic is being done for him. This is one 
reason why the row of tumblers and the boxes of 
pills have had such popularity by the bedside of the 
sick. When one is in the clutches of disease, he will 
often swallow stuff which nothing could induce him 
to take when he is in better condition to endure it. 
He hopes thus by heroic measures speedily to unmake 
what has been years perhaps in the making. He 
reasons in his naive way that it is with the human 
body as with a machine— a great effect can be pro- 
duced instantly if one can only apply energy enough. 

The keeping of the spirit in health and restoring 
it thereto when it becomes diseased bears some an- 
alogy to the treatment of the body. The charlatan in 
conduct is ever ready with his sovereign remedy 
for aU the errancies of childhood and youth. His 
prescriptions are of such obvious appropriateness, 
too, in the eyes of many teachers and parents, that 
his counsel is eagerly sought and followed. In gen- 
eral, his system of moral and educational philosophy 
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reduces itself to this: when a child does wrong, his 
will is vicious or lethargic, and it should be purified 
and stimulated by pains and i>enalties of some sort. 
''I gave him a good sound whipping/' said a mother 
to the writer recently, when she detected her boy of 
seven in the act of appropriating some money that did 
not belong to him. Shedid not give a moment's thought 
to modifying the environmental influences which nur- 
tured this deed in her son. She simply applied her 
^'specific" to the manifestation of the disease, and 
the complex, predisposing conditions were left exactly 
as they were originally. 

All modem study of child-nature is showing us 
ever more emphatically that behavior is in any par- 
ticular case the outcome of an exceedingly intricate 
complex of impulses and motives; and the more one 
investigates the springs of conduct in childhood, the 
less confidence he feels in his ability to give off-hand 
instructions regarding the course to be followed in 
any special instance of wrong-doing. He feels the 
intelligent physician's dread of tampering with an 
organism which is but ill understood, and he suspects 
that the thing is ordinarily too complicated to be 
dealt with in the simple and heroic way which alone 
will satisfy ^' common-sense" i>eople. Whipping or 
scolding affords a cheap and convenient method of 
procedure for all transgressions of the moral law, and 
it eases the feelings of those guardians of youth who 
think reform in one's nature comes about per saltum, 
as a consequence of violent experiences. But un- 
prejudiced students of such methods of punishment 
as a means of correcting juvenile offenses are agreed 
that in the majority of cases they are a failure. At 
best, as employed in youth, their influence is usu- 
ally temporary, and they touch only the externalities 
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of conduct, not the springs thereof. The state has 
discovered that the prison and the whipping poBt do 
not reform yonng criminals ; nothing can accomplish 
this but a long period of training that begins at the 
very bottom, and literally bnilds np a new moral 
structure. The method is slow, and it lacks in spec- 
tacular features ; but human nature can not be trans- 
formed at the drop of the hat 
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SELF-CONTROL THROUGH DISCIPLINE 

« 

(The Need of the Pre- Adolescent) 

HORACE HOLDEN 
Director of Lower School, Morristown School, N. J. 

I MONO the American children of today a 
disregard for constituted authority and a 
disrespect for law are evils that menace the 
future of our present great nation. These 
attitudes find expression among the less fortunate in 
a tendency toward socialism and anarchy as such, 
and among the more favored classes in exultant de- 
fiance of minor statutes and crafty circumvention of 
more important laws. In witness of the latter cases 
we have only to remember the countless transgres- 
sions of motor speed laws, to realize that the man of 
means intends to satisfy his own whims at the ex- 
pense of the safety of others and to consider it a 
rather good joke if he is caught and fined. Or, again, 
if obstacles stand in the way of a business or marital 
situation, the only necessity for gratifying what he 
is pleased to call a successful issue is a lawyer shrewd 
enough to steer him clear of legal entanglements or 
to remove such difficulties entirely by the proper ap- 
proach to the court or to the legislature. At the point 
where money ceases to be the means through which 
the individual seeks to attain his purpose, sedition 
creeps in, and that in turn fosters personal violence 
against those who seem to be the obstacles between 
the man and the object of his wilful determination. 

210 
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This is a severe arraignment of the attitude of 
our people, or more correctly, of many of those to 
whom full franchise is allowed. Perhaps I may be 
criticised as a pessimist and as unpatriotic. To those 
who condemn me as a cynic, I would reply that my 
experiences in the financial world before I took up 
educational work may color my views to some extent, 
and yet it must certainly be allowed that an actual 
touch with the life of Wall Street and with men there 
who are considered representatively American, per- 
mits me to judge with greater knowledge of facts 
than the theorists do, who assume unreliable hypoth- 
eses and inveigh against all financiers and capital- 
ists, reputable or otherwise, simply on general prin- 
ciples, and for the pay it provides. Probably there 
are no more insidious means through which opposi- 
tion to constituted authority may be aroused than 
the columns of a periodical which indulges in the 
graceful pastime of ''slinging mud.'' As to lack of 
patriotism every fibre of my being tells me that the 
best manners and customs, even if learned abroad, 
and the highest standard of honor and morality to 
which the American people are potentially able to 
attain without copying a foreign example, are none 
too good for this great country in which my forebears 
have lived for nearly three centuries, and for the 
founding of which they fought and died. But the 
example of Rome, and the experience of other re- 
publics, established the fact that, as self indulgence 
approaches a limit, just so rapidly is the fate of the 
nation endangered. And as no one can deny the ex- 
istence of danger signals, I cry out while there is 
yet time to save. As I have assumed a diagnosis of 
the situation, the recommendation for the cure is in 
order. It does not lie in an overthrow of laws, but 
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rather the wise interpretation and enactment of those 
we have would do much toward improving the un- 
fortunate conditions among older people. 

I feel the real change must be wrought by starting 
earlier than with the adult. At present we cannot go 
further back than parental influence. It may be that 
we cannot begin before the child is conscious that he 
exists. At that very moment^ however, the mother 
should come into his horizon as the constituted au- 
thority to whom obedience is due. It is she who 
should first form the obedience habit in her child. 
As the child grows older the father looms up as an- 
other power that exists, a little less loved maybe, but 
none the less respected. And so the parents together 
may develop that wonderful quality in the boy's 
character that yields obedience to things that are 
right, because they are right. Beginning at the age 
of seven or eight, the school, absorbing as much of 
the boy's time as it does, overshadows the require- 
ments of the parents for a response to law. If the 
school retains and extends this obedience habit dur- 
ing the formative period of the boy's life, it does well, 
for he will emerge ready for college and the world, 
a being who has learned obedience to parents, school, 
country, God — and through that learning has ac- 
quired that control of self, or obedience to the higher 
qualities or thoughts within him, that mean purity of 
mind, integrity of purpose, respect for the laws of 
God and man, and a dynamic i>ower of success in 
whatever he turns his hand to do. 

This prospective development of character is, no 
doubt, gratifying to every parent. It is ideal, but it 
seldom occurs. Yet it may be encouraged to do so. 
It is first the problem of the parent, and then of the 
school. The parents who leave young children to the 
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care of nurses in their early years, and then expect 
any school to make good their omissions, will not 
only be disappointed, but they are traitors to their 
children and to their country as well, however many 
banquets they may attend on Washington's birthday 
or flags they may display on the Fourth of July. The 
parents, however, who have "devoted themselves" to 
their children only to encourage their indulgence and 
laugh at their disobedience, and who, to cap the cli- 
max, entertain maudlin views about punishment, or 
interfere with the discipline of the school, are even 
worse than the former class. Perhaps there may be 
some perfect children. It depends very much upon 
who contributes to the census taking how great the 
number is. Personally I have never come in touch 
with a boy who did not benefit by at least occasional 
discipline for self-control. On the principle that 
to every action there is an equal and opposite re- 
action, I should rather see the lusty little lad of ten 
or twelve full of pranks and displaying some im- 
petuosity as he learns the lesson of self-control that 
is to prove his salvation in later years, than to see 
him the quintessence of perfection. Discipline is ob- 
jective rather than subjective, and the means of its 
enforcement should not defeat its purpose; namely, 
the development of self-control, which includes in its 
broadest interpretation the mastery of the four car- 
dinal natures — ^the physical, the mental, the moral 
and the social. We must not infer, however, that 
discipline is confined to punishment. Our foregoing 
platform particularly states that it is systematic 
training, and as such it involves the parents, in- 
structors and companions of the child in a task that 
must be prompted by love and wrought with patience 
and completeness, else their efforts are quite in vain. 
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Spasmodic attacks upon the training of the boy re- 
quire more energy in the end, and are obviously un- 
fair to the child. A wide humanitarianism must at- 
tend our work in the thought that the labor is for the 
future as well as for the present; for direct and 
positive results upon generations yet unborn. If our 
children are properly trained, they in turn will know 
how to train theirs, and perhaps, in the course of 
ages, the perfect man will be at last revealed. There 
is no absolution for unfaithful stewardship and no 
intercession at the eleventh hour can atone for our 
failures and omissions as the task is assumed at the 
beginning. Whenever the responsibilities of parent- 
hood and the offices of a teacher are deliberately and 
voluntarily assumed, the personal sacrifices that are 
necessary for the training of the child may be wel- 
comed as a further step toward the control of one's 
self. It is deplorable that marriages are so frequently 
ill advised, both in regard to the congeniality of hus- 
band and wife, and in their physical ability to pro- 
duce children at least normally endowed at birth for 
their experience on the voyage of life! Equally un- 
fortunate is the fact that teaching is recognized as a 
profession rather than an art, with a majority fol- 
lowing the vocation and accepting the insignificant 
remuneration it returns, because worthless at other 
occupations. 
oooA In every one of the four phases of the boy's train- 

ntSLaanT ing, good suggestions, or habits, should reach him 
at 9wwf potei ^^ ^jj^ ^gjy start. Overzeal in impressing the good 

is apt to arouse a reaction, however, and the boy^ 
finding the right ways too pedantic, turns with relief 
to the wrong. As growth is constant, and as each day 
brings to the boy new problems to solve, so constant 
should his training be, always discountixig exigencies 
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that may arise, as far as possible. This again is a 
square deal for him and forestalls much of the puni- 
tive discipline that would otherwise be a natural 
event. And yet occasions do come up, and will con- 
tinue to appear, when punishment is necessary to 
drive home a properly interpreted subjection to au- 
thority. It is irrational to punish effect without look- 
ing to cause to ascertain whether it be physical, men- 
tal, moral or social. It is a further mistake not to 
relate cause and effect very clearly in the boy 'a mind 
at the time of his disciplinary experience. It is rep- 
rehensively wrong not to punish efficiently, if the 
point is reached where punishment is necessary. The 
function of punishment is not to induce subterfuge 
and stimulate right actions only through the fear of 
the consequences of doing wrong. The child should 
be made to see that it follows temporary digressions, 
rather than prevents them. The parent, father with 
son, and motiier with daughter, or perhaps a trusted 
teacher if the boy is very closely in the school's care, 
is the only proper person to handle these situations. 
No regulations may be framed to cover all branches 
of the code. Broadly speaking, punishment in kind 
that relates cause and effect immediately and effec- 
tively in the boy's mind, is right and best. Decisions 
in regard to punishment test the wisdom and the pa- 
tience of the administrator to the utmost, and per- 
haps his love for the child as weU, for how often 
have we heard foolish parents remark: ''We love our 
children too much to punish them." I do not doubt 
their affection for their offering but I know that their 
love is directed only toward themselves. I do not 
even stand aghast at corporal punishment, and cry 
out that it is merely a display of superior bestial 
force, for as I live with the boy, and love him, and 
watdh him in his work and play, I am oonaoious that 
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he is very much a little animal, and may reaaonably 
be handled as such ; especially when it may be shown 
him that he has let his physical impulses run away 
from the self-control which his moral and mental na- 
ture should have exercised. 

We may well ask the question: ''Are we setting 
the boy a good example t Should he suffer if we are 
to blame for his faults!" Those indeed, are hard in- 
quiries to reply to. All we can do is to be sure that 
we, as parents and teachers, are worthy of emulation. 
If we suffer from his maladies, it is with greater rep- 
rehensibility. Pattern and precept form a sterner dis- 
cipline for the sincere companion of the boy, than 
perhaps the following thereof does for the child him- 
self. 

The problem of discipline in both its meanings 
would be greatly simplified if there were only stronger 
intimacy between parents and children, teachers and 
pupils, than there is at present. And the co-operation 
of teacher and parent would also be of assistance. A 
loving confidence is natural where, from infancy, the 
mother has been in close personal touch with the 
daughter and the father with the son. This is the 
strongest contribution through the discipline of love 
to the development of self-control, that power within 
the boy which means the directing of the will, the 
subjugation of the emotions, and obedience to a 
Higher Power. It leads from the lower to the larger 
life. It is a matter of training and education. Every 
child is potentially able to acquire it under wise and 
loving discipline. But there is no ''royal road to 
learning," no short cut to the mastery of the ego. 
The child who has been taught young enough the 
necessity and practice of self-control has received the 
one advantage in that direction that Providence al*^ 
lows. 




DISCIPLINB CONSTRUCTIVB RATHER THAN 

DESTRUCTIVB 

SUSAN F. CHASB 
Department of Psychology, Buffalo State Normal School 

HE happiness of home life is so often clouded 
by the need of correction that it is really a 
serions problem to parents how to discipline 
in such a way as to build up rather than to 
destroy the individuality of the child. The best dis- 
cipline is that which leads to self -discipline. This 
must be true as the aim of discipline is character and 
character is the resultant of will trained to act habit- 
ually from right motives. Virtue implies moral 
strength of will, desire to do that which is morally 
right For the moral life there must be an awakened 
intelligence and an emotional nature quick to re- 
spond to every sense of duty, then follows naturally 
upon every question of voluntary conduct, the se- 
quence of a moral act» feeling, thought, decision, ac- 
tion* 

It has been truthfully said that every time a boy 2JJ^ ^^ 
takes his first two steps, feeling and thought, with- b« •^om- 
out proceeding further, he strengthens the habit of Station Ld 
neglect of duly ; when he adds the third step, decision, 
without completing it with the fourth step, action, he 
becomes weaker as an executive moral force. It must 
be borne in mind as an important fact in the train- 
ing of our boys and girls that every act is an im- 
portant act for it leads to habit 
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''Sow a thon^^t and you reap an aet; 
Sow an act and you reap habit; 
Sow habit and you reap character.'' 

Character expresses itself in conduct. Knowledge 
awakens feeling; feeling gives direction to the will, 
and will determines conduct. 

So often the parent, in mistaken fondness, says, 
^'We will correct this child when he is old enough to 
understand. ' ' So the little saucy word is overlooked, 
or the rude play act continued until the child has 
outgrown the ''cunning" age, and then perhaps sud- 
denly father awakens with displeasure to the rude- 
ness he himself has encouraged. Then follow harsh, 
correction, rebellion, misunderstanding. This de- 
structive process is more often the secret of home fail- 
ure in discipline than parents would be willing to 
admit. Sometimes the mother hesitates to set the 
young child right in manners at the table and habits 
of greediness, untidyness, thoughtlessness of others, 
take the place of the finer qualities that should be 
taking shape. Then the mother has her sharp awaken- 
ing and reprimands, unjust and severe, follow upon 
the conduct she herself has permitted to become habit. 

These are destructive rather than constructive 
processes in discipline. We do not build our houses 
in that way. We first think out our superstructure 
and then stone by stone is laid with reference to the 
ideal plan. No one would tolerate the economic waste 
of foundations laid without reference to future work- 
ing plans. Yet economies in human life and conduct 
are often, through indifference or ignorance, not so 
well considered. 

Discipline does not necessarily mean punishment. 
It has a broader meaning than that Like the words 
"censor," "censure,'' "critic," "criticism," and 
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other kindred words, discipline ma7 signify both 
favorable and mif avorable attitudes of mind, and as 
such it carries with it a certain amount of dread 
which tends to fix upon it the latter meaning. There 
seems to be a tendency when a word has double range 
in meaning, both of constructive and destructive 
force, to gradually reduce it to the latter. '' Disci- 
pline'* is such a word, "To give the punishment of 
the strap;*' "to chastise;" to punish by way of cor- 
rection and training; to improve by penal methods; 
severe training corrective of faults; instruction by 
means of misfortune, suffering — ^these are familiar def- 
initions of the word, but they cover only its lower 
ranges. 

Discipline in its broader and happier sense in- 
cludes all the constructive processes in education. It 
aims to educate by instruction and exercise; to ac- 
custom to regular and cfystematic action ; to bring un- 
der control so as to act systematically; to train to 
proper subordination and obedience; to substitute 
good for bad; to develop all that is best in child na- 
ture. This is the constructive ideal of discipline; it 
is formative, not reformative. 

Constructive discipline assumes that with moral 
training there must be moral responsibility &nd moral 
accountability. We cannot educate to goodness un- 
less we believe in goodness, not in the abstract but 
actual goodness in the individuaL Children are never 
made good by believing they are bad. Not, what 
shall I do with the child who has done wrong, but 
what can I do so that this child may choose to do 
right, are the really formative questions. 

The action of the very young child is non-moral, 
not immoral. He is not bad. He is not consciously 
good. He moves but impulsively along the pathway 
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of a motor idea^ whereas the condnct of the more ex- 
perienced is restrained by reflection. Under the in- 
fluence of proper education, the first motor impulses 
are met by inhibitive ideas, then arise conflict, doubt, 
hesitation. It is at this point that discipline is needed, 
the external word of counsel or authority from parent 
or teacher. Conduct at first impulsive must become 
rational, selective. 

There must be instruction in duty, concrete in- 
struction, for the child lives in the world of his senses, 
not in the abstract ideas. The basis of true moral 
character must be laid in obedience. The child must 
learn that above him and around him there is law 
and that law is absolute and for his good. This is 
nature's way of teaching. Authority is external at 
first, but to be of any worth obedience must be from 
motives that make for character. External force or 
fear may restrain from wrongdoing but the habit of 
such obedience is destructive to nobility of character. 
Love and a high sense of duty are far more com- 
manding. They win the whole nature. 

SaSL« not ^* ^ *^ * ^^®* never to be ignored that moral 

inddantai training is not incidental, to receive now and then a 
spurt of effort. It is a central and vital function. In- 
struction must be constant in the atmosphere of the 
home, in the spirit of the school, in the frequent word 
of instruction or criticism. Ignorance is not the 
mother of virtue. Line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, is as necessary for the children of today as for 
the children of that long ago when Solomon was the 
great teacher. Wise guidance the child must have 
during those early years 'Vhen he is making his 
first reactions to the great world of stimuli — physical, 
social and religious. ' ' But this guidance should never 
take the form of irritating commands or of ceaseless 
nagging, neither should the voice of authority be loud 
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and harsh. The companionable parent makes the com- 
panionable child. It is a happy home where parents 
and children talk with each other, not at each other. 

The most effective method in discipline is positive Sfctt^J** 
rather than negative. Love has stronger mastery than m^tiiod 
fear. The expulsive power of a good idea cannot be 
measured. There is that dramatic story of legions of 
devils entering the herd of swine, tearing and rend- 
ing them in the country of the Gadarenes. Taking the 
swine as the symbol of the unfilled mind that is to 
be directed, what a pity it was that good spirits had 
not first entered and taken possession of the swine 
before the evil spirits found them empty. High ideals, 
noble endeavors, leave no room for evil imaginings. 
Good habits of life and thought come to us as di- 
rectly through unconscious processes as through di- 
rect teaching, yes, even more direct, for the in- 
fluence of environment is constant. 

Power through suggestion of a noble personality 
is beyond all other teaching. ^ ' If a teacher have mind 
and heart large enough, his life becomes a tremendous 
suggestion every hour that he is in contact with his 
pupils," says Dr. Cteorge Dawson. This is equally 
true of parents. They constantly teach and discipline 
by what they are. And, alas, immoral attitudes are 
equally suggestive as teachers. ^'The mother who 
forever worries, grieves, fears, scolds, raves, fattens 
on scandal, must induce depraved states in the minds 
of the children growing up about her through the 
potency of suggestion. Is it to be wondered at if her 
children grow up into selfish, jealous, narrow, un- 
charitable beings, when such qualities have been im- 
pressed upon their intellects through all their forma- 
tive years f" Such is the description of the destruc- 
tive influence of an unworthy mother. Glorious be- 
side it is the picture of the honored mother found in 
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the book of Proverbs. As the crowning glory of her 
work, ''Her children rise up and call her blessed," 
says the written word and it might truthfully be 
added, ''And they shaU be like unto her.'* 

The discipUne of the home belongs only half to 
the mother. The father who, by badness of life or 
unreasonableness of temper, puts before his boys an 
unworthy example, is destructive of character and 
alas I alas I too often the evil that he does lives after 
him. Whereas the father who lives nobly needs no 
higher honor than the sons who succeed him. It is 
true and we must believe it, for the optimism that it 
puts into life, that good habits of life are helped as 
truly by good companionship as they are hindered by 
bad. 

In the application of convincing truths it is good 
sometimes to illustrate by familiar, oft recurring ex- 
amples. Acts of constructive and of destructive dis- 
cipline are both as familiar in our every-day life as 
the exterior of the houses upon our street. One laughs 
at the hypothetical mother who warned her children 
not to put beans in their noses and it is not hard to 
understand the psychology of the fact that she found 
their noses stuffed with beans when she returned 
home. Said a young mother to her little girl, "Now 
you have on a clean dress and I shall punish you by 
putting you to bed if you get it dirty.'* Said another 
mothe)r to her child, "Now you are my clean little 
lady and father will be so glad to see you so cleaxk 
when he comes home.'' It is easy to see whidi awBwr 
was constructive and which destructive. 

A mother sat sewing and the child of four was 
playing near. As she touched the scissors or the 
thread or cloth or leaned on mother's shoulder or 
against the sewing machine, the querulous voice ex- 
claimed, "No, no, Judftt orast not do that." And 
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with equal sharpness the child's voice exclaimed, ^'Me 
must do sumfin." Sad, turbulent current of rebellion 
stirred by negative commands. If only the mother 
had found employment for those little fingers and 
turned the emotional currents into the joy of imita- 
tion! Christina Bossetti's advice is good for every 
day practice: 

''Seldom can't 

Seldom don't. 

Never shan't. 

Never won V 

Two boys in different schools were heard uttering 
oaths on the school ground. The teacher of one called 
the boy up before the school and whipped him. The 
angry boy waited only to be out of hearing then 
swore in deeper profanity than before because it was 
an angry oath. The teacher of the other boy talked 
with him in such a way that he regretted the offense 
and thought it reasonable when, for punishment, he 
was forbidden the privileges of the playground. Both 
boys were punished, but one bey was made bitter and 
rebellious by his punishment. The second boy was 
convinced of wrong and resolved to overcome his 
fault 

It has been well said that ''to teach a child con- 
tinuously what is right without securing in some way 
corresponding connections with right conduct is to 
make the child oblivious to such relations." He must 
learn by the law of consequence. Bad impulses must 
be followed by corresponding results, good impulses 
by satisfaction. The absoluteness of moral law, hence 
the obligation to obedience, must be fundamental in 
all instruction. Knowledge of what is right and a 
growing disposition to do what is right, these are 
constructive principles that must underlie all our 
ends and aims in discipline. 



THE ENDS, CHARACTERISTICS AND KINDS 

OP PUNISHMENTS* 

EMERSON E. WHITE 

End! not ^ f3S1^^ ^"^ ^^^ essential inqtiiry before ns is» 
preT^don^ m9bI ''^^^^^ ^^ ^® ®^^ ^^ objects of punish- 
•nd rtform |qgg| ment!" One of the most obvions facts in 

^^^"^ human experience is that pain and loss fol- 
low the violation of beneficent law, and a little re- 
flection will suffice to show that they are the punitive 
consequences of such a violation. We are sometimes 
startled by the fearful results that follow the viola- 
tion of physical law, but sin against man's moral and 
spiritual nature is attended with even severer penal- 
ties. There are no such sufferings in this life as those 
that follow the violation of the moral law. 

But pain and loss are not simply the punitive con- 
sequences of transgression. Their purpose is not 
merely to vindicate violated law, but to prevent its 
future violation. They are the sentinels that guard 
every law of our being, and as such they look forward 
rather than backward. 

But the prevention of wrongdoing as an end of 
punishment is too general to serve fully our present 
purpose, and so we need to seek for more immediate 
and special ends. These will appear when it is seen 
that punishment prevents wrongdoing (1) by reform- 
ing the wrongdoer, (2) by deterring others from 
wrongdoing, and (3) by condemning wrongdoing, 

*From ''School ICftBAgement," by pemdaiioii of the American 
Book Oo. 
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thuB lesBening the desire to do wrong. These three 
ends may be considered the special objects of punish- 
ment. 

It follows that the first questions to be asked, 
when considering the propriety of punishing a child 
are, ''What will be the effect of the proposed punish- 
ment on the child t Will it help him to needed self- 
control t Will it make him better!" If these ques- 
tions cannot be confidently answered in the afSrma- 
tive, the punishment should at least be deferred until 
other inquiries can be instituted. 

Moreover, we may be fully satisfied that the pro- 
posed punishment will be helpful, and yet be wise in 
deferring it. The necessity of punishment is alwasrs 
to be considered, and here a careful distinction is to 
be made between the ill deserts of an offender and 
his need of punishment. A pupil may deserve punish- 
ment and yet may not need it There may be other 
and better means of securing his reformation. School 
administration presents frequent occasions for the 
comparison of means with a view of using the best — 
the most effective. Punishment is never necessary, if 
justifiable, when better means will accomplish the de- 
sired end. 

This is accomplished by bringing the motive of fear JJJJ^tining 
to bear ui>on those who may be disposed to do the tognyct^jtf 
wrong for which the offender is punished. The pun- ' 
ishment thus serves as a restraint^ a warning, and so 
prevents or lessens wrongdoing. It is here that fear 
has a legitimate place in discipline, and the appeal 
to it may not only be right, but necessary. 

This restraining infiuence of punishment is an im- 
portant consideration in determining the propriety 
of its infliction. The wise parent will ask, ''Is this 
punishment needed to restrain other children from 

▼oL S— 16 
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the commission of the offense t" The answer to this 
question does not depend on the simple fact that the 
punishment is fitted to serve as a warning. The more 
important consideration is the need of the warning. 
The offense may be one that no other child is likely 
to commit; and so there may be no occasion, much 
less a necessity, for the warning. On the contrary, the 
offense may be one which others may be tempted to 
commit, if there be no punitive restraint. 

In view of these two ends of punishment, it must 
sufSce to add here, that when a parent is fully as- 
sured that a punishment will be helpful to the child 
punished, and is also needed as a warning and re- 
straint to others, his way is clear, provided other 
means will not better accomplish the same ends. On 
the contrary, if a punishment is not likely to make the 
wrongdoer better, and is not needed as a warning to 
others, its infliction is both unwise and unnecessary. 

Under Ctod's government, the right issues in gain, 
and the wrong in pain or loss; and the gain is a 
reward for the right, and the pain or loss a penalty 
for the wrong. Pain and privation are ordained pun- 
ishments for wrongdoing, and their purpose is to pre- 
vent it. Besides punishment enhances our concep- 
tion of the nature and guilt of a wrong act, and be- 
comes a measure and indicator of the degree of such 
guilt. It may, indeed, be doubted whether our intui- 
tive knowledge of right and wrong would greatly in- 
fluence our conduct, if good and evil were not re- 
spectively associated with right and wrong as cof^ 
sequences. The law speaks in vain to a man insen- 
sible to pain or loss. 

This principle explains the fact that offenses in 
the State which are not punished by law are not re- 
garded by the people as so culpable as those which 
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are punished. The fact that an act is made a penal 
offense enhances the public appreciation of its guilt; 
this, toOy independent of the fact that it is a viola- 
tion of positive law. '^The law is our school- 
master/' — ^a quickener of the conscience and a clarifier 
of the moral judgment. 

It is conceded that this end of punishment, so 
important in the State, has a comparatively small 
place in the school and home. It is within the teach- 
er's i>ower to educate the conscience by better means 
than penal inflictions; and an increasing number of 
teachers are learning that neither law nor penalties 
are needed to enable them to enforce duty and re- 
strain wrong. And yet there are schools, too many, 
in which both law and punishment may still be needed 
to bring home to the lawless and disobedient the cul- 
pability of their conduct. 

More depends on the certainty of punishment than S^dbt*** 
on its severity. A mild punishment, uniformly ad- etruin 
ministered, is more effective for reformation or for 
warning than a severe punishment fitfully adminis* 
tered. This principle is so fully illustrated in penal 
experience, that it seems unnecessary to cite ex- 
amples. It is generally conceded that the special 
weakness in the government of American cities is the 
fitful and uncertain enforcement of law, especially 
laws for the suppression of crime and vice. When 
crime is fitfully punished, criminals count and take 
their chances, and crime abounds. The spasms of law 
enforcement, sometimes occasioned by the uprising 
of the people, serve only as temporary checks to vice 
and lawlessness. Neither the law, nor the officer sworn 
to execute it, is **a terror to evildoers.*' 

We have a perfect model of law enforcement in 
the Divine Government, in which penalty invariably 
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follows transgression. Every time we put our fingers 
into the fire we are burned, and thus even a child 
learns to keep out of the fire. An unsupported body 
invariably falls to the ground, and man learns not to 
leap from high precipices. Every law that touches 
man's nature is characterized by certain enforcement; 
and the transgressor learns, often by sad experience, 
that it is not only sinful, but foolish, to violate the 
beneficent laws of his being. 

This principle has its special application in school 
discipline in the enforcement of penal rtdes. When 
a law is enacted, forbidding an offense, the law must 
be uniformly enforced; and when a law cannot or 
ought not to be enforced, it should be repealed. It is 
not meant that the punishment inflicted must be al- 
ways the same in kind or degree, but it should be 
certain. There must be no counting of chances when 
formal rule forbids an offense. 

The teacher has greater freedom and discretion in 
treating offenses which are not forbidden by positive 
law; and it is here that the important questions 
raised in discussing the ends of punishment can be 
more fully considered and applied. The teacher is 
not shut up to the infliction of punishment, but 
other means for attaining the desired ends are open 
to him. Formal law and penalty have at best but 
a small place in home and school discipline whose 
supreme end is character training. But when law is 
invoked, there must be certainty in its enforcement. 

Justice first demands that punishment be propor- 
tionate to the offense in quantity or degree. This 
does not simply mean that the greater the offense the 
greater the punishment, but that punishment must 
not be greater than is needed to secure its ends. There 
must be no excess of severity, and this involves due 
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consideration of the conditions that affect the sensibil- 
ity of those punished, including age, sex, home train- 
ing, etc. On the contrary, punishment must not be so 
light as to fail of its purpose and beget a contempt for 
it. Such a punishment would not only be useless, 
but would do more harm than good. 

Justice next requires that punishment be adapted 
to the offense in quality or Mnd; t. e,, that it have 
some quality that ''fits" the offense — ^what Bentham 
calls ''characteristicalness.'' Nothing much more 
surely offends one's sense of justice than the infliction 
of the same punishment for very unlike offenses. 

These important principles of justice are increas- 
ingly embodied in penal legislation. They have, in- 
deed, characterized the penal reforms of the past two 
centuries. More and more have penalties been made 
commensurate in degree with heinousness of offenses, 
and more and more have penalties been fitted in Mnd 
to offenses. ''No distinction in punishment, none in 
guilt,'' is a law maxim increasingly recognized in 
penal codes. 

No principle needs to be more carefully observed 
by the parent and teacher than justice. An unjust 
punishment always does more harm than good, and 
usually it does only harm. No mistake in discipline 
is more likely to occasion trouble than the punisU^ 
of a child in such a manner as to create the feeling 
that it was unjust. It is far better to err on the 
side of leniency than on that of severity. Neither an 
unusual provocation, nor anger, nor apparent stub- 
bornness, can ever be pleaded as an excuse for punish- 
ing a child too severely. 

Attention has been called to the fact that under 
God's government, called by some Nature's govern- 
ment, pain or loss follows transgression as dis- 
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eoueqiieiieei, and theie penaltieB are aaid 
to be natural or consequential. The resnlta that fol- 
low the TiolatHxn of pbjsieal law are obrions ooxiae- 
quences; and the aame it true, though perhaps leas 
obyiooBy in the yiolation of the laws of one'a moral 
and apiritaal nature. Faladiood, dishonesty, slander, 
jealouqr, maliee, ete., are all attended with natural 
reactions— falsehood l^ a loss of oonfidenee, slander 
by a loss of esteem and often l^ defamation in re- 
turn, jealouiy by a loss of happiness, etc. These pain- 
ful eonseqoences of wrongdoing oonstitute no small 
part of the discipline of life. Men thus learn by ex- 
perience, often by bitter experience, that ''the way 
of the transgressor is hard.'' 

There are other i>enalties which do not inevitably 
foUow transgression, and yet have so close a relation 
to it that they seem natural reactions. The abuse of 
a right or privilege, for example, works by a natural 
principle of justice in forfeiture, and such a penalty 
is properly called natural. The same is true of the 
penalty called restitution, the making good any loss 
or damage to the proper^ of another. 

Two illustrations, the one from the family and 
the other from the school, will suffice to make clear 
the distinction between natural and artificial punish- 
ment, and also to show the application of the former 
in correcting wrongdoing. 

Two fathers give a son a pocket knife, and each 
accompanies the gift with the injunction that nothing 
useful must be injured with the knife. Each son dis- 
obeys the injunction by whittling the front gate. One 
of the fathers calls his son to him, and, pointing out 
his offense, says, ''Harry, you have disobeyed me, and 
I must whip you," and, suiting the action to the word, 
ha gives the boy a whipping. This is one way to 
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correct the offense, and it may be effective. The 
other father calls bis son to him, explains the nature 
of his offense, and sa3rs, ''Harry, you have forfeited 
your knife. Give it back to me." The father takes 
the knife, and keeps it too, until, in the future, he 
can restore it, with full confidence that it wiU not 
be misused. The second Harry will doubtless shed 
as many tears as the first, but they have a different 
source, and work out a different moral result. 

Two teachers find it necessary, in their judgment, 
to forbid profanity on the playground, and in each 
school a boy violates the rule. One of the teachers 
calls the offender to account, and, having properly set 
forth the nature of the offense, says, ' ' John, you have 
violated the rule by a wicked act, and I must whip 
you," and, suiting the action to the word, he gives 
the boy a whipping, either before the school or pri- 
vately, as he may deem wise. This Is one way to cor- 
rect profanity, but few teachers have thus been able 
to banish it from the playground. The other teacher 
calls the offender to him, and, having explained the 
offense as an abuse of a privilege, says, ''John, you 
have forfeited the privilege to take your recess on 
the playground with the other boys. Hereafter, you 
will take your brief recess after the other boys have 
come in; but, when I am satisfied that you will ob- 
serve the rule, I shall be glad to restore the privilege 
now taken from you. ' ' This second John can but feel 
that his punishment is just, and it wiU not be many 
days before he will be ready to give such assurances 
as will justify the removal of the penalty. 

It seems unnecessary to give other examples of 
punishment by consequence or forfeiture. It must 
sufSce to add, that, if we were sufficiently keen-eyed 
we would see right beside every offense of childhood 
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a natural consequence, which, if uniformly and widely 
enforced, would be usually effectdve. It is clear that 
such a punishment appeals strongly to the sense of 
justice, and that it is free from those brutalizing ten-, 
dencies that sometimes accompany the infliction of 
arbitrary penalties. 

It must, however, be conceded that the successful 
administration of a ^stem of natural punishment 
in the family or in the school requires higher quali- 
fications in the governor than an artificial system. 
Any parent or teacher can slap, shake, or whip a 
child. This requires only impulse and muscle ; but it 
requires self-control, firmness, patience, ingenuity, 
judgment, and sympathy to suppress the impulse to 
strike the offender, and effectually to enforce natural 
penalties. 

The experience of the schools shows, that, as 
teachers increase in skill and personal influence, mild 
and natural punishments are found to be more and 
more effective; and this indicates that all beneflcent 
reforms in school discipline necessarily wait on the 
improvement of the teachers. There were once many 
schools (there may possibly be a few now) in which 
the rod represented more controlling influence than 
the teacher. 

It is also true that the school has penal limita- 
tions not experienced in the family, and some of these 
are imposed by family interests, but more by family 
training. It is only when the interests and training 
of the family and school are in harmony that the 
best results in school discipline are attainable. It is 
also true that the school has some advantages over 
the family in discipline. Many a child that is gov- 
erned with difficulty at home is easily controlled in 
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schooL Certain natural penalties — suspension, for 
example— <san only be used in school 

This leads to the inquiry, "Has the principle of 
punishment by consequence any natural limitations in 
school and family disciplined When is a parent or 
teacher justified in the use of corporal punishment t 

There is at least one obvious limitation of natural 
punishment, and this is the existence of insubordina- 
tion or rebellion. Suppose, for illustration, that the 
second Harry, referred to above, should meet his 
father's direction to give back the forfeited knife 
with, "I won't do it," and then flee from his pres- 
ence. Suppose the second John should meet the 
teacher's order to remain in at recess with, "I shall 
take my recess with the boys, and shall not stay in." 
Is not the assigned natural punishment in each case 
broken down by rebellion f Bebellion is the end of 
authority, if it be not subdued. Would it not be 
clearly the second father's duly to make Harry re- 
turn promptly and give him the knife f WoiQd it 
not be as clearly the second teacher's duty to make 
John remain in at recess t Insubordination to right- 
ful authority may be properly met by force. When 
lawless men set at defiance the civil authority, then 
is the time for the police force, and, if need be, mili- 
tary force. So, when a child rebels against the au- 
thority of the parent or the teacher, the use of the rod 
to compel obedience may be justifiable. Open insub- 
ordination may not only justify, but even make neces- 
sary, a resort to proper corporal chastisement. 

It is true that open insubordination in school may 
be met by suspension, "a natural punishment," but 
this is not feasible in the family ; and, in our judg- 
ment, small boys ought not to be suspended from 
school. What they specially need is to be controlled 
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in school, control being every child's birthright. In 
the case of pupils under, say, twelve years of age, 
suspension from school should certainly be the last 
resort, not the first ; but when pupils are over four- 
teen years of age — old enough to know the value of 
school privileges — suspension may wisely be the first 
resort in case of insubordination. The decisive fact 
is that insubordination and rebellion cannot be tol- 
erated or trifled with in any school. On the contrary, 
so long as a pupil will accept the penal consequences 
of his wrongdoing, the teacher has no occasion to use 
the rod. This, if used at all, is for the insubordinate 
and rebellious. 

It is believed that the limit, thus found, to punish- 
ment by consequence, is a valuable fact in discipline. 
It is not only a limit to so-called natural penalties, 
but what is very important, to the use of corporal 
punishment. It leaves a place for force, but makes 
it a small and well defined place, and thus lessens its 
abuse. 
^Pjgpy There are several kinds of punishment which are 

^ ** manifestly improper. The first are blows on the head, 

whether with the hand or a rod. The brain is the 
organ of the mind, and the head contains the brain, 
the same being protected in childhood by a very thin 
cranium or skull. Moreover, the brain is so delicate 
in texture that a slight concussion often results in 
injury, and sometimes in mental impairment. ''I 
have no doubt," says Mann, ''that the intellects of 
thousands of children have been impaired for life by 
the blows which some angry parent or teacher has 
inflicted upon the head." Boxing the ears is only a 
little less dangerous than blows on the upper part of 
the head. It is the testimony of physicians that the 
hearing of many children has been impaired by ear 
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boxing, the tympanmn or eardmm being thus rup- 
tured. The head of a child should be held too sacred 
for blows. Corporal punishment, when inflicted, 
should be with a rod applied below the loins, rather 
than upon the body or the hands. 

It ought not to be necessary to add that no child 
should be violently shaken. It was once quite com- 
mon for male teachers to make a show of their mus- 
cular power to frighten pupils, by seizing and vigor- 
ously shaking an unruly boy ; and the writer has seen 
more than one woman shake a little child in a fright- 
ful manner. The nervous shocks thus produced are 
injurious, and the shaking of a child with its face 
turned away is very dangerous. 

Improper punishments also include all personal in- 
dignities. Such inflictions are both mischievous and 
useless. A boy has not much manhood in him, even 
in embryo, that can endure such indignities without 
a feeling of resentment 

All degrading punishments are improper. It is 
true that the effect of punishment depends much on 
the conditions of the punished. A punishment that 
would be degrading in an American school might not 
be degrading in a barbarous society. The thing con- 
demned is the infliction of a punishment that de- 
grades or debases a child. Such a punishment is a 
moral injury. It tends to make the character pu- 
sillanimous, and the pupil insensible to disgrace. 

But of all degrading punishments ever used, none 
are more culpable than the assaulting of a child with 
opprobrious epithets. The teacher who calls a dull 
child a dunce or a blockhead commits a crime which 
ought to be punished by dismissal — only a natural 
penally for such an abuse of the teacher's ofSce. 
There are teachers who pride themselves on the fact 
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that they never used the rod, and yet who pierce 
children's souls with bitter words, more cruel and 
more degrading than blows on the body. What 
thoughtful parent would not prefer to have a child 
whipped in school rather than called a liar, a dolt, a 
sneak or other like degrading epithet. Some one has 
said that striking a child in anger is not punishing, 
but fighting, and fighting a child at that; but the 
thrusting of a child through with bitter words is 
worse than fighting: it is soul murder — a slaughter 
of reputation and manly spirit. The good name of 
a pupil should be as dear to the teacher as the apple 
of his eye. And this leads to the observation that 
ridicule and sarcasm are weapons which few can 
wisely use, and, when used by even the wisest, they 
generally do more harm than good. Ridicule affects 
not only the child ridiculed, but also all sensitive 
children who witness it, creating such fear and tim- 
idity as become a hindrance to effort. Few sarcastic 
teachers are ever loved by their pupils. The fact 
that they seem to take pleasure in causing mortifica- 
tion and pain estranges noble natures, and they are 
usually as much disliked as they are feared. There 
may be rare instances when it is wise to take the 
conceit out of a student (not a child) by an effective 
touch of sarcasm or ridicule ; but even in such a case, 
great care is required, less the wound be not worse for 
the student than the conceit. 

It is not meant that a punishment is improper 
because it gives pain. There can be no punishment 
without pain of some sort. But there is a distinction 
between the infliction of useless or unnecessary pain, 
and pain that prevents a greater evil. The purpose 
of all natural law that touches man, is to promote his 
happiness and well being, and the violation of every 
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such law is attended with pain to prevent its repeti- 
tion and consequent greater suffering. 

There are various modes of inflicting punishment 
that possess one or more of the three characteristics 
above described, and deserve a passing notice. The 
more common of these are the manifestation of dis- 
pleasure, the administering of reproof or rebuke or 
admonition, an appeal to the sense of shame, the 
marking of misconduct, detention from play, keeping 
after school, and the imposition of tasks. 

The manifestation of displeasure is a natural re- 
action of misconduct, and its effectiveness will de- 
pend largely upon the degree of affection between the 
parent or teacher and the child. The displeasure of 
an enemy, or one much disliked, has little effect, but 
the disapproval of a friend brings grief. 

The same is true of reproof or rebuke, these being, 
indeed, but an expression of displeasure. The silent 
reproof is sometimes more effective than the severest 
censure. The severity of reproof or rebuke should not 
only be proportionate to the offense, but should also 
be adapted to the nature of the child. There are na- 
tures so finely tempered that a look of displeasure is 
more painful and effective than a severe reprimand 
would be to some other child. Sharp reproof or the 
manifestation of anger fills such a sensitive child with 
terror. Strong terms of reproof or rebuke should be 
used very sparingly, and then only when dealing with 
the more insensible children, and for serious offenses. 

The appeal to a sense of shame is to be made pri- 
vately and only in case of offenses involving moral 
turpitude. If made in correcting light offenses, it 
will soon lose power, and be useless when it may 
really be needed. It is usually far better to appeal 
to a sense of honor than to a sense of shame. 
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The practice of marking the dei>ortment of pupils 
on a numerical scale and making the same a part of 
their record, is quite common, especially in high 
schools and colleges. The best practice marks mis- 
demeanors or failures in duty as demerits, no attempt 
being made to compare the virtue or moral worth of 
pupils — an attempt already considered. It simply 
notes observed or known offenses or shortcomings, 
without assuming to indicate moral worth, and it thus 
acts as a penal restraint, not as an incentive. 

But the marking of demerits is manifestly too dif- 
ficult to i>ermit their use as a part of a pupil's rec- 
ord — an element in his recorded standing. It often 
happens that the mischievous pupil is sly and secre- 
tive, and so hides his misdemeanors from the record- 
ing pencil. Another pupil, much more deserving, is 
frank and open, and his mischiefs are in the teacher's 
eye. The recorded demerits of these two pupils may 
sadly fail to represent their comparative merits. Con- 
duct escapes the percent table. 

The detention from play, or keeping children 
after school, may be natural and proper puxiishment 
for certain offenses, but it should never be used when 
the fear of it is not strong enough to offset the de- 
sire to repeat the offense. The detention of a pupil, 
say, ten minutes, for an hour's unnecessary delay in 
reaching the school, and the requiring of pupils to 
remain and study ten minutes after school as a pen- 
alty for a half day's idleness, are examples of in- 
sufScient punishment. It is better to inflict no pun- 
ishment than to impose such inadequate penalties. 

The keeping of pupils after school "to make up 
lessons" usually loses its efSciency as soon as it be- 
comes a practice. We have never seen a teacher with 
half a score or more of pupils "making up" unpre- 
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pared lessons after school, without discounting his 
wisdom and tact. Such a requirement is most effective 
when it is exceptional. We make no reference here 
to pupils remaining after school to receive needed as- 
sistance in any study. The sanitary conditions of a 
schoolroom after closing for the day are usually 
such as forbid either teacher or pupils remaining in 
it. The health of many teachers has thus been im- 
paired. It is better to give such needed assistance 
before school, if this cannot be done in school hours. 

Pew devices for the punishment of children are jnw ^,. 

iinposttloii 

more easily or more widely abused than the imposi- of taiki 
tion of tasks. The most objectionable of these abuses 
is the assigning of school tasks, as writing words or 
sentences, solving problems, memorizing verses, etc., 
as a penalty for idleness, whispering, inattention, tar- 
diness, etc., — a practice already condemned. By a 
law of the mind, the punishment is associated, not 
with the offense (as it should always be), but with 
the task, thus increasing the pupil's dislike for it 
No duty should ever be assigned as a penalty for mis- 
conduct A child may be wisely required to make up 
a neglected duty as a necessary condition of future 
progress, and such a task may be imposed in case of 
culpable neglect and idleness. The principle to be 
carefully observed is that pain and loss should al- 
ways be associated with the wrong done and not with 
duty. Blessings should be linked with virtuous con- 
duct, and evil with wrongdoing, as Siamese twins. 
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NEEDLESS DENIALS* 

HELEN HUNT JACKSON 
Author of "Eamona" 

EBSTER'S dictionary, which cannot be ac- 
cused of any leaning toward sentimentalism, 
defines *' inhumanity'* as "cruelly in ac- 
tion"; and "cruelty" as "any act of a hu- 
man being which inflicts unnecessary pain. ' ' The word 
inhumanity has an ugly sound, and many inlmTnan 
people are utterly and honestly unconscious of their 
own inhumanities; it is necessary therefore to en- 
trench one's self behind some such bulwark as the 
above definitions afford, before venturing the accusar 
tion that fathers and mothers are habitually guilty of 
inhuman conduct in inflicting "unnecessary pain" 
on their children, by needless denials of their inno- 
cent wishes and impulses. 

Most men and a great many women would be 
astonished at being told that simple humanity re- 
quires them to gratify every wish, even the smallest, 
of their children, when the pain of having that wish 
denied is not made necessary, either for the child's 
own welfare, physical or mental, or by circumstances 
beyond the parent's control. The word "necessary" 
is a very authoritative one; conscience, if left free, 
soon narrows down ita boundaries ; inconvenience, hin- 
drance, deprivation, self-denial, one or all, or even a 

*From "TAlki Abont Home Mattert,*' by ptrmiulon of Little. 
Browne a Co. 
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great deal of all, to ourselves, cannot give us a shadow 
of right to saj that the pain of the child's disappoint- 
ment is ''necessary." Selfshness grasps at help from 
the hackneyed sayings, that it is ''best for children 
to bear the yoke in their youth;'* "the sooner they 
learn that they cannot have their own way the bet- 
ter;" "it is a good discipline for them to practice 
self-denial," etc. But the yoke they must bear, in 
spite of our lightening it all we can, is heavy enough ; 
the instances in which it is, for good and sufScient 
reasons, impossible for them to have their own way 
are quite numerous enough to insure their learning 
the lesson very early; and as for the discipline of 
self-denial — God bless their dear, patient souls! — ^if 
men and women brought to bear on the thwartings 
and vexations of their daily lives, and their relations 
with each other, one hundredth part of the sweet ac- 
quiescence and brave endurance which average chil- 
dren show, under the average management of aver- 
age parents, this world would be a much pleasanter 
place to live in than it is. 

Let any conscientious and tender mother, who ^eSf'of 
perhaps reads these words with tears half of resent- g^g'* 
ment, half of grief in her eyes, keep for three days 
an exact record of the little requests which she re- 
fuses, from the baby of five, who begged to stand on 
a chair and look out of the window, "No, it would 
hurt the chair," when one minute would have been 
enough time to lay a folded newspaper over the up- 
holstery, and another minute enough to explain to 
him, with a kiss and a hug, "that that was to save 
his spoiling mama's nice chair with his boots;" and 
the two minutes together would probably have made 
sure that another time the dear little fellow would 
look out for a paper himself, when he wished to climb 
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up to the window— from this baby up to the pretty 
girl of twelve, who, with as distinct a perception of 
the becoming as her mother had before her went to 
school unhappy because she was compelled to wear 
the blue necktie instead of a scarlet one, and surely 
for no especial reason. At the end of the three days, 
an honest examination of the record would show that 
full half of these small denials, all of which had in- 
volved piedn, and some of which had brought contest 
and punishment, had been needless, had been hastily 
made, and made usually on account of the slight in- 
terruption or inconvenience which would result from 
yielding to the request. I am very much mistaken if 
the honest teaching and honest study of such a three 
days' record would not wholly change the atmosphere 
in many a house to what it ought to be, and bring 
almost constant sunshine and bliss where now, too 
often, are storm and misery. 
Sr?^ S* With some parents, although they are neither 

of parMiti harsh nor hard in manner, nor yet unloving in na- 
ture, the habitual first impulse seems to be to refuse ; 
they appear to have a singular obtuseness to the fact 
that it is, or can be, of any consequence to a child 
whether it does or does not do the thing it desires. 
Often the refusal is withdrawn on the first Qrmptom 
of grief or disappointment on the child's part; a 
thing which is fatal to all real control of a child, and 
almost as unkind as the first unnecessary denial — per- 
haps even more so, as it involves double and treble 
pains in future instances, where there cannot and 
must not be any giving way to entreaties. It is 
doubtless this lack of perception — ^akin, one would 
think, to color blindness — ^which is at the bottom of 
this great and common inhumanity among kind and 
intelligent fathers and mothers; an inhumanity so 
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common that it may almost be said to be nniversal; 
so common that, while we are obliged to look on and 
see our dearest friend guilty of it, we find it next to 
impossible to make them understand what we mean 
when we make outcry over some of its glaring in- 
stances. 

You, my dearest of friends— or, rather, you who 2y.,*%^ 
would be, but for this one point of hopeless conten- 
tion between us— do you remember a certain warm 
morning, last August, of which I told you then you 
had not heard the lastt Here it is again, perhaps in 
print I can make it look blacker to you than I could 
then; part of it I saw, part of it you unwillingly 
confessed to me, and part of it little Blue Eyes told 
me herself. 

It was one of those ineffable mornings, when a 
thrill of delight and expectancy fills the air ; one felt 
that every appointment of the day must be unlike 
those of other days — ^must be festive, must help on 
the "white day" for which all things look ready. I 
remember how, like the morning itself, you looked as 
you stood in the doorway, in a fresh white muslin 
dress, with lavender ribbons. I said, ^'Oh, extrava- 
gance I for breakfast I'' 

*'I Imow," you said, "but the day was so en- 
chanting, I could not make up my mind to wear any- 
thing that had been worn before." Here an uproar 
from the nursery broke out, and we both ran to the 
spot. There stood little Blue Eyes, in a storm of 
temper, with one small foot on a crumpled mass of 
pink cambric on the floor; and nurse, who was also 
very red and angry, explained that Miss would not 
have on her pink frock because it was not quite clean. 
"It is all dirty, mama, and I don't want to put it 
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on! Tou've got on a nice white dress; why can't 

You are in the main a kind mother, and yon do 
not like to give little Blue Eyes pain, so yon knelt 
down beside her, and told her that she mnst be a good 
girl, and have on the gown Mary had said, but that 
she should have on a pretty white apron, which 
would hide the spots. And Blue Eyes, being only six 
years old, and of a loving, generous nature, dried her 
tears, accepted the very questionable expedient, tried 
to forget the spots, and in a few moments came out 
on the piazza, chirping like a little bird. By this time 
the rare quality of the morning had stolen like wine 
into our brains, and you exclaimed, ^'We will have 
breakfast out here under the vines! How George 
will like it I'' And in another instant you were flit- 
ting back and forth, helping the rather ungracious 
Bridget move out the breakfast table with its tempting 
array. 

"Oh, mama, mama," cried Blue Eyes, "can't I 
have my little tea set on a little table beside your 
big tablet Oh, let me, let me!" and she fairly quiv- 
ered with excitement. You hesitated. How I watched 
you! But it was a little late. Bridget was already 
rather cross ; the tea set was packed in a box, and up 
on a high shelf. 

"No, dear. There is not time, and we must not 
make Bridget any more trouble! but" — seeing the 
tears coming again — ^"you shall have some real tea in 
papa's big gilt cup, and another time you shall have 
your tea set when we have breakfast out here again." 
As I said before, you are a kind mother, and you 
made the denial as eacty to be borne as you could, and 
Blue Eyes was again pacified, not satisfied, only 
bravely making the best of it. And so we had our 
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breakfast; a breakfast to be remembered^ too. But 
as for the ''other time" which you had promised to 
Blue Eyes; how well I knew that not many times a 
year did such mornings and breakfasts come, and 
that it was well she would forget all about it ! After 
breakfast — you remember how we lingered — George 
suddenly started up saying, ' ' How hard it is to go to 
town I I say, girls, walk down to the station with me, 
both of you.'* 

''And me, too, me, too, papa!" said Blue Eyes. 
You did not hear her ; but I did, and she had flown for 
her. hat. At the door we found her, saying again, 
"Me, too, mama!" Then you remembered her boots: 
"Oh, my darling," you said, kissing her, for you are 
a kind mother, "you cannot go in those nice boots; 
the dew will spoil them; and it is not worth while 
to change them, we shall be back in a few minutes." 

A storm of tears would have burst out in an in- 
stant at this third disappointment, if I had not sat 
down on the doorstep and, taking her in my lap, 
whispered that auntie was going to stay, too. 

"Oh, put the child down, and come along," called 
the great, strong, uncomprehending man — ^Blue Eyes' 
dear papa. "Pussy won't mind. Be a good girl. 
Pussy; 111 bring you a red balloon tonight." 

You are both very kind, you and George, and you 
both love little Blue Eyes dearly. 

"No, I won't come. I believe my boots are too 
thin," said I; and for the equivocation there was in 
my reply I am sure of being forgiven. You both 
turned back twice to look at the child, and kissed 
your hands to her; and I wondered if you did not 
see in her face, what I did, real grief and patient en- 
durance. Even "The King of the Golden Biver" did 
not rouse her; she did not want a story; she did not 
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want me; she did not want a red balloon at night; 
she wanted to walk between you, to the station, with 
her little hands in yours! God grant the day nmy 
not come when you will be heartbroken because you 
can never lead her any more I 

She asked me some questions, while you were gone, 
which you remember I repeated to yoxL She asked 
me if I did not hate nice new shoes ; and why little 
girls could not put on the dresses they liked best; 
and if mama did not look beautiful in that pretty 
white dress; and said that, if she could have only had 
her own tea set at breakfast, she would have let me 
have my coffee in one of her cups. Gradually she 
grew happier, and began to tell me about her great 
wax doll which had eyes that could shut ; which was 
kept in a trunk because she was too little, mama said* 
to play very much with it now ; but she guessed mama 
would let her have it today ; did I not think so T Alas ! 
I did, and I said so ; in f act» I felt sure that it was 
the very thing you would be certain to do, to sweeten 
the day, which had begun so badly for poor little 
Blue Eyes. 

It seemed very long to her before you came back, 
and she was on the i>oint of asking for her dolly as 
soon as you appeared ; but I whispered to her to wait 
until you were rested. After a few minutes I took 
her up to your room — ^that lovely room with the bay 
window to the east ; there you sat, in your white dress, 
surrounded with gay worsteds, all looking like a car- 
nival of humming birds. ' ' Oh, how beautiful !'' I ex- 
claimed, in involuntary admiration; ''what are you 
doing t" You said that you were going to make an 
af ghan, and that the morning was so enchanting you 
could not bear the thought of touching your mend- 
ing, but were going to luxuriate in the worsteds. Some 
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time passed in sorting the colors, and deciding on the 
contrasts, and I forgot all about the doll. Not so little 
Blue Eyes. I remembered afterward how patiently 
she stood still, waiting and waiting for a gap be- 
tween our words, that she need not break the law 
against interrupting, with her eager — 

''Please, mama, let me have my wax doUy to play 
with this morning! Ill sit right here on the floor, 
by you, auntie, and not hurt her one bit. Oh, please 
do, mamal'^ 

You mean always to be a very kind mother, and 
you spoke as gently and lovingly as it is possible to 
speak when you replied: 

''Oh, Pussy, mama is too busy to get it; she 
can't get up now. You can play with your blocks, 
and with your other dollies, just as well; that*s*a 
good little girl.'' 

Probably, if Blue Eyes had gone on imploring, 
you would have laid your worsteds down and given 
her the dolly; for you love her dearly, and never 
mean ta make her unhappy. But neither you nor 
I were prepared for what followed. 

"You're a naughty, ugly, hateful mama! You 
never let me do anything, and I wish you were dead 1" 
with such a burst of screaming and tears that we were 
both frightened. You looked, as well you might, 
heartbroken at such words from your only child. You 
took her away; and when you came back, you cried, 
and said you had whipped her severely, and you did 
not know what you should do with a child of such a 
frightful temper. 

"Such an outburst as that, just because I told her, 
in the gentlest way possible, that she could not have 
a plaything! It is terrible!" 

Then I said some words to you which you thought 
were unjust. I asked you in what condition your own 
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Serves would have been by ten o'clock that morning 
if your husband (who had, in one view, a much better 
right to thwart your hiEumless desires than you had to 
thwart your child's, since you, in the full understand- 
ing of maturity, gave yourself into his hands) had, 
instead of admiring your pretty dress, told you to 
be more prudent, and not put it on ; had told you it 
would be nonsense to have breakfast out on the 
piazza; and that he could not wait for you to walk 
to the station with him. You said that the cases were 
not at aU parallel ; and I replied hotly that that was 
very true, for those matters would have been to you 
only the comparative trifles of one short day, and 
would have made you only a little cross and uncom- 
fortable; whereas to little Blue Eyes they were the 
all-absorbing things of the hour, which, to a child in 
trouble, always looks as if it could never come to an 
end, and would never be followed by anything better. 
b«tte7^at a Bbie Eyes cried herself to sleep, and slept heavily 

BiUftont'* till late in the afternoon. When her father came 

home, you said that she must not have the red balloon, 
because she had been such a naughty girl. I have 
wondered many times since why she did not cry again, 
or look grieved when you said that, and laid the bal- 
loon away. After eleven o'clock at night, I went to 
look at her, and found her sobbing in her sleep, and 
tossing about. I groaned as I thought, * * This is only 
one day, and there are three hundred and sixty-five 
in a year I ' ' But I never recall the distorted face of 
that poor child, as, in her fearful passion, she told 
you she wished you were dead, without also remem- 
bering that even the gentle Christ said of him who 
should offend one of those little ones, ''It were betr 
ter for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were drowned in the depths of the 
sea.'' 
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QUOTATIONS 

'It is very difficult to interest little folks in the neigh- 
borhood in the homely, however commendable, task of 
assisting in the household duties when one looked up to* 
and admired child in that community 'doesn't have to do 
anything.' Even the best trained ten year old will become 
strangely supercilious and patronizing when required to 
take any part in dishwashing or dusting if one infant is 
waiting in beautiful idleness for her to come out and play. 

''The dignity of work, the splendid capability of those 
^0 do it well, and the joy of it can be taught even to the 
younger tolkJ^—Harper'a Bazaar. 

"Idleness is the badge of gentry, the bane of body and 
mind, the nurse of naughtiness, the stepmother of disci- 
pline, the chief author of all mischief, one of the seven 
deadly sins, the cushion upon which the devil chiefly re- 
poses, and a great cause not only of melancholy, but of 
many other diseases; for the mind is naturally active, and 
if it be not occupied about some honest business, it rushes 
into mischief or sinks into melancholy/'— Btfrton. 

"Drudgery is that which one subconsciously knows one 
is doing badly."— £?Z{en Bichards. 

"Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom from bad 
habits and the establishment of good oneaJ'— Delia T. Lutes. 
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DANGERS OP IDLENESS 

BENJAMIN B. LINDSEY 
Juvenile Court Judge, Denver, Colorado 

FIRMLY believe in work even in childhood. 
By this^ I mean the right kind of work. It 
is not so much a question of work as the 
amount of work, the kind of work, and the 
conditions under which that work is performed. This 
need not lessen our belief in happiness in childhood. 
I want to say very candidly, that there are a great 
number of children in this country from fourteen 
years of age upward about whom I feel more alarmed 
at their failure to do or to know how to do any 
kind of useful work than of anj^ possibility of their 
being overworked. 

In our zeal for the protection of our boys sub- 
jected to extreme or unnatural conditions, we must 
not lose sight of the dangers and difSculties of idle- 
ness. There are thousands of boys in the cities of 
this country who, if not employed at some useful 
thing, are generally on the streets or in the alleys, in 
the downtown public pool rooms and bowling alleys, 
engaged not always in wholesome play, but too often 
in idling, cigarette smoking and dirty story telling, 
with absolutely no thought of work or the serious 
side of life. They are too constantly occupied with 
thoughts of '^ having a good time," and some rather 
perverted notions of what a good time is. Too many 
of our boys especially reach the age of moral and 
legal responsibility without the slightest conception 
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of work. They are too often more concerned as to 
how much they earn than how well they do their work. 
In dealing with a certain class of youth in the juve- 
nile court, I say without hesitation that the most hope- 
less fellow in the world is the boy who will not work — 
the boy who has not learned how to work, or the 
value and importance of work. There is always hope 
for the boy who works, especially the boy who likes 
to work. 
^«J3J» I beUeve in the "strenuous life/' and I think its 

importance should be taught our boys and girls at an 
early age. There are too many young people in this 
country looking for ''the life of ignoble ease." I 
can say all of this to persons sincerely interested in 
the protection of the children from degradation or 
unnatural labor, and yet not be understood as de- 
preciating the importance of wise child labor laws 
and their rigid enforcement for protection of the 
children of the Union. But we must be careful, in 
doing this, never to underestimate the importance of 
work — ^the right kind .of work, a certain amount of 
work — ^in the life of every child, and especially that 
teaching which inculcates good impressions in the 
life of every child as to the necessity and importance 
of labor. On the other hand, my experience is that 
most boys will work if given any kind of an encourag- 
ing opportunity. 
]5j! ff^^ y The lack of a chance is often responsible for idle- 

ness. At least ninety per cent of our boys and girls 
are forced out of the ^ammar school to fight the 
battles of life. They must have a chance to earn a 
living under such reasonably favorable conditions as 
not to destroy all chance of happiness or else they 
must become idlers and loafers. My own experience 
is that our common school education too often fails 
to equip them for earning more than the most scanix 
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wages. An opportunity between the sixth and eighth 
grades in our city schools for children of the toiling 
masses to learn some kind of useful trade or valuable 
work with the hands — ^to learn to do what their fathers 
do — ^is a reform in our educational system which the 
champions pf child labor must, in my opinion, espouse 
if they would round out a systematic and consistent 
plan of battle in this fight for the salvation of the 
children. 

I want to see the time come in this country when FUoai for 
a boy of fourteen years of age up may be a valuable ^^ 

help to the plumber, the carpenter or the printer at a 
decent wage, instead of going to the messenger service 
and the street. I do not believe that juvenile labor 
should trespass upon the legitimate occupations of 
men and women, but we must equip these children 
for some kind of industrial efficiency and usefulness, 
or enlarge our reformatories and prisons for their 
care and maintenance. One of the saddest things in 
my experience as judge of the juvenile court has been 
the little fellows who have requested me to send 
them to the reform school in order that they might 
learn a trade. The principal of a school once said to 
me: "Judge, why don't you send that boy to the 
reform school so that he can learn a trade f On 
behalf of the boy, I replied: "In God's name, why 
don't you people on the Board of Education give him 
an opportunity to learn a trade at homet" 

I ask you, is it fair, just or decent that in most ii it fUr? 
of the cities of this country an American boy has no 
opportunity to learn a trade, to capacitate himself 
for joyous, useful work with his hands, unless he com- 
mits a crime t And yet, I am compelled to say to you 
that such is the condition in a very large section of 
this country. — [From the Report of the Conservation 
Congress.] 




THE BDUCATIVB VALUE OP WORK 

EUOENB DAVENPORT 
Dean of Department of Agriculture, University of niinois 

^T all education comes from books, indeed the 
best training is realized when the student 
digs out his own information from the ma- 
terials that lie about him. Hence the popu- 
larity and the well recognized merits of the labora- 
tory system of study. 
VSrSSS^vt ^^^ ^ education has for its principal object the 
•dneaitoa information of the student, or even the formal train- 
ing of his mind. There remain outside of the purely 
intellectual objects of education, certain other pur- 
poses equally important One of these is manual 
skill; another is a realization that life and civiliza- 
tion are and must be sustained by labor ; still another 
is a consciousness of personal responsibility for as- 
suming and not shirking a reasonable share of the 
world's work; and last of all, executive ability in the 
actual accomplishing of things undertaken. 

Any system of education which fails to secure 
these results is by that much faulty.. It deprives the 
child of some things to which he is entitled and which 
he will need in after life, and may endanger the com- 
munity by throwing many children upon the world 
either unwilling or unable to do their share in ad- 
vancing or even sustaining the standard of civiliza- 
tion that has been attained by so much expendi- 
ture and hardship. 
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Formerly children grew up in the family. What 
education they got was by association with their 
elders day by day in needful work, and while this 
education was grossly defective from the standpoint 
of information, it was extremely effective in creating 
skill and executive ability and in stimulating ambi- 
tion in the children as they gradually assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of adults. 

Now, wherever the labor of the children can be 
spared, even through pinching self-denial at home, 
they are taken out of the family and put into school, 
freed from most responsibilities except getting their 
lessons, and after eight, twelve or twenty years of 
this experience, we wonder why so many prove in- 
efficient after so long and laborious a preparation for 
life, and why so many of the best and most ambitious 
leave the school before it has fairly begun to do its 
proper work. 

The truth is that we should be surprised at neither 
fact. The school was organized to impart informa- 
tion, and, whatever we may hold as to the correct 
philosophy of education, little more has been done up 
to date than to instruct the child how to amass in- 
formation and how to acquaint himself with the facts 
and principles of life. He has not acquired either 
skill or experience in actually doing any part of the 
world's work, which he would have acquired if he 
had not gone to school. The result is that he either 
leaves school under an overmastering desire to ''do 
things, " or he smothers the passion and remains, with 
the certainty that under these conditions he will be 
compelled, after his schooling is completed, to undergo 
a long and perhaps a galling apprenticeship in ac- 
quiring those phases of education which schools have 
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rence. What is of vastly more importance is the fact 
that all the men who have achieved exceptional things 
are those who had been both skilled and faithful day 
by day in the common things, which after all are 
most difficult. 

All the world rang with the achievement of Dewey 
at Manila Bay, but it forgot that he was within a few 
months of retirement after a lifetime of ordinary 
service on the sea, except for which he would not 
have been ready for the job that morning. Abraham 
Lincoln is now almost deified, but he got his train- 
ing as a rail splitter and a country lawyer, and it 
must not ]>e forgotten that he was good at both. His 
real glory did not come until after his death, and 
he did not begin the work that led to it until he was 
very near the end of his life. Florence Nightingale 
was world famous as a nurse in the Crimea, but 
she was first faithful as a common nurse and house- 
keeper. The one who tries to achieve notoriety by 
overleaping the usual and aims at the unusual by 
neglecting to acquire skill in the most common things, 
will most likely live his life out waiting for the com- 
ing of the opportunity he seeks, or if it appears, it 
will come suddenly, as it always does, and catch him 
both unawares and unprepared. 

More specifically, what are the direct educative 
results of that kind of work Which consists of the 
ordinary daily duties of lifet These results have 
been roughly sketched as four: namely, manual skill, 
a consciousness of the fundamental need for labor, a 
willingness to assume one's share of this labor, and 
executive ability in bringing things to pass. 

All these effects are capable of considerable ex- 
pansion, which may result in a better understanding 
of their significance. 
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The value of securing a high degree of control 
over the operations of the hand, and of acquiring 
deftness of touch cannot be over-estimated. To be 
awkward through life is to be deprived of the best 
use of that most remarkable of gifts, the human hand. 
We train all other parts of the body by systematic 
athletic exercise, but the hand, which is capable of 
the highest development of all our physical parts, can 
be developed only by the greatest variety of exercise, 
begun in early life. The hand is not only a delicate 
organ but it is remarkable for strength as well. Many 
people develop one or the other; few develop both 
these faculties. 

To accomplish this, the exercise must begin early 
in life and be both varied and continuous. The horse- 
man, desiring to develop an exceptional specimen, be- 
gins in colthood and ''works" him every day. So 
the child which is to have serviceable hands must be- 
gin early, and the exercise should be varied and of 
such character as to develop both strength and deli- 
cacy of touch. Experience has shown that a reason- 
able amount of the one is not inconsistent with the 
other. The boy may handle the hammer and the 
saw, the plow and the reaper, without destroying his 
touch upon the violin, and the girl may cook and 
clean and be none the worse for the piano; indeed, 
each will help the other. 

Experience shows that thousands of very excellent 
people undertake to go through the world upon the 
assumption that labor can be ignored. They seem to 
assume that learning is in some way an offset or an 
alternative for labor; indeed, many teachers inspire 
their pupils by the false ambition of getting a learn- 
ing ''so you won't have to work.*' Parents are not 
blameless in this matter, for most fathers and mothers 
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say, * * I don 't want my children to work as hard as I 
did." 

Why not, pray f Labor is the price of our civili- 
zation, and the price of a higher civilization is more 
labor — ^jnst common drudgery, if you please to call 
it such ; for, though the time should come when every 
man and woman is a college graduate, we shall still 
have to plow and sow and reap, and dig and build 
and manufacture; we shall still have to cook and clean 
and to care for the infant and the ill. The world of 
man is held together by work, and there will never 
be less of it. Man departed first from the beasts in 
his ability to work; and the first point of difference 
between the savage and the civilized is in his willing- 
ness to do it. This fundamental lesson can be learned 
only by daily experience beginning in childhood, for 
if learned by force in later years it leads only to a 
hard and resistant surrender to the inevitable, and 
not to that joyous exercise of the working powers 
which is the privilege only of the well educated 
human being. 

The willingness to work, which is against the in- 
stincts of primitive men and of all animals, who live 
only to eat, sleep and play — ^this willingness, ripening 
into eagerness to do things, is, like any other acquired 
faculty — a habit that must be learned. It will not 
grow of itself like the hair; like the musical faculty, 
it needs developing by practice. Parents compel their 
children to spend one, two or three hours at the piano 
in the hope that they will learn to play, but seem to 
assume that when the time comes they will take nat- 
urally to the infinite variety of difficult duties, most 
of which we assume by nature about as reluctantly as 
the average child settles down to a two-hour drill at 
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the piano. Let us be as consistent at the one point as 
at the other. 
H»»ratiTt There is a difference between doing things as sep- 
arate units, and making them come out as a whole. 
It is one thing to make coffee, or cake, or even bread ; 
it is another to have them come out, together with 
other things, as a full meal, and it is still another to 
have them all ready and hot at a particular stroke of 
the clock. It is one thing to raise com, or to driye a 
horse, or even to care for his shoulder when he is at 
work ; it is another to raise com with other crops and 
cattle in such a way as to operate a farm and thereon 
establish a family, and feed, clothe, shelter and edu- 
cate it. This difference, this ''making things come 
out" is executive ability and it comes only of long 
practice. 

ST^iSi"*" ^ *^^ * *^^ ^^^* ^^^^^ ^ * ^^^ ^^ resultant of 
iSSxS9 *^ them all, namely, experimenting tuith success and 
failure. If a boy sets out to make a box, it seems 
dead eaqr. He has only to nail together five pieces of 
board with the sixth as a cover. But he finds upon 
trial that the trick consists in sawing the boards both 
straight and square and in holding them true while 
the nails are driven in. He will do well if his first 
box will hold cobblestones, but after he has failed and 
failed and failed, till he has failed times enough, he 
will get so much skill and ability as to be able to 
make a box that looks something like what he has 
seen come from the hands of others, l^his is the only 
way in which he learns the real difficulty in doing 
even ordinary things, but what is more important, he 
has learned the price to be paid in turning failure 
into success. 

Such a boy will not be discouraged when he later 
attacks the harder problems of real life; and he has 
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learned it all at the cost of a little cheap lumber and 
a few nails in a very brief period of child life, when 
time is of slight consequence. If he waits to learn 
on how narrow a margin success turns, until his life 
career and not a box is at stake, he will fail, of course, 
and having never failed in little things quickly over, 
he will face failure after perhaps years of what was 
to him faithful effort. Life is too short to repeat 
many of this kind of failures, and the stake is too 
heavy. It is little wonder that such a man forms a 
habit of failing and ultimately counts life itself a 
failure. 




XXVIII 

ERRORS IN HABIT FOIOf ING 

8TUABT H. ROWS, PH. D. 
Author of '*Habit Formation" 

SStt ti r^SD^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ tried to button a button that 

wasn't there — ^if you have ever caught your- 
self shaking hands again with a person al- 
ready greeted once — ^if you have ever seen 
grandma hunting her spectacles while they reposed 
serenely on her forehead, you know what habit is. 
Habit is an internal prompter. iWhen it is time to 
make a move in a certain direction, the move is 
made before you know it» But the habit always rep- 
resents an oft repeated act done in an oft repeated 
fashion. We are relieved of the necessity of thinking 
and our conscious thoughts may therefore be devoted 
to more complicated doings. Young children have 
relatively few habits, either good or bad. They have 
instinctive tendencies and modes of action. They 
imitate, but that is instinct. They play, — ^that is in- 
stinctive. But the particular play recurring fre- 
quently under similar circumstances is habit. The 
adult, on the contrary, is bound up in habits. All of 
his actions are permeated with habits, — some helpful, 
some harmful. 

There are three errors in our formation of habit 
which are due to failure to appreciate its fundamen- 
tal character: 
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1. It is a fundamental error to think that knowl- 
edge or theory necessarily results in practice. It 
doesn't. Witness all the dreamers and seers whose 
visions never came true. Nature provides multitudes 
of ideas and thoughts for every seed of action which 
actually takes root and grows into a practice. Yet 
telling a child what he ought to do rather than lead- 
ing him to do it and enjoy it, is the common method 
of churchy home and school. 

2. It is a fundamental error to think that char- 
acter is a by-product of study. **Let the child be 
sent to school and study" seems to be the prescription 
for his salvation regardless of the ideals of the school, 
the playmates met, or the subjects taught. Studies 
are regarded neither by teachers nor by parents as 
tools through which desirable habits underlying real 
worth and character are to be developed. Hence our 
elaborate state and city systems of examinations in 
different subjects with no provision for the test of 
faithfulness, industry, courage or reliability, which 
form the stated purpose of an education. 

3. It is a fundamental error to think that bread- 
and-butter earning power depends on scholarship. It 
isn't the students of the highest scholarship who will 
make the best business men, scholars, teachers or 
mothers. If they lack certain sterling virtues, their 
standing will be a very poor index of their probable 
success in life, though their very standing would seem 
to indicate the presence of these virtues to some ex- 
tent at least. No kind of training — academic, scien- 
tific, vocational or practical — ^will avail without such 
fundamental habits as readiness to work, cheerfulness 
in work, acceptance of full responsibility, keenness to 
learn, regard for truth, care of health, organization 
or planning of work and purpose, — ^in short, eager 
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service. You recognize the value of these virtues in 
your cook, your nurse, your children's teacher, your 
stenographer. Why should so many children be sent 
to the world's work with so slight an appreciation of 
these qualities f Similarly, courses of study are filled 
up and requirements stiffened to the point where the 
habits underlying scholarship are lost sight of in the 
hurry and confusion of trying to cover the course of 
study and to prepare for the set examination. And 
worse than that, we herd children in mammoth build- 
ings and large classes where the numbers a teacher 
deals with are a guarantee of his inability to give at- 
tention to the vital habits which should be the pos- 
session of each individual in varied degree. Nor can 
they be found by the simple and ordinary method of 
question and answer. They are only learned by the 
study of the individual, 
ggj ^j Too often we fail to let a child know, even when 

*«Jni** we have picked out a definite habit for him to form, 
just what is desired. We should ourselves have to 
think hard sometimes to discover just what definite 
habits of service we wanted. It is not the form but 
the substance we are after. The French are the past 
masters of courtesy as exhibited in the outward act. 
Ajre they so conspicuous for the kindly internal atti- 
tude which is the essential of real courtesy t If you 
wish a child to accept responsibility, let him know 
when and how you expect it and commend him for 
such gratuitous interest as he may display at times, 
whether it is shown in diminishing the amount of gas 
or electricity used or in reUeving the tired mother of 
the care of the baby. 

Don't say* to a child, "I want you to put your 
things away in their place," when you yourself have 
not been orderly enough to furnish a place or to help 
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the youngster to dispose appropriately of his belong- 
ings. 

If you are one of those who believe that social 
and ** white" departures from fact are justifiable, 
don't try to conceal that fact. You will certainly be 
discovered and all of your truth-telling set at naught. 
Tell the child what you believe the truth to be, when 
you do and when you don't tell it, and tell him what 
you expect of him. 

If a child is to know just what is wanted, either 
you must show him yourself or he must try until you 
assure him he has found the way. 

Man is moved to real exertion or continued effort t^cS^S^ 
in each case by some special incentive, interest, mo- n»«dad 
tive or inner influence which is at least a passion and 
may be a ruling passion. Napoleon had his military 
ambition; Washington, his patriotism; Lincoln, his 
S3rmpathy for the downtrodden; Brooks, his ideals. 
The average man has his vocational and avocational 
interests, — ^his business and home interests. Features 
of these interests vital to one man may have a little 
effect on another. The child is developing these. The 
emphasis is still perhaps on the play interests. The 
stronger the emphasis, the more necessary it is that 
he be handled with that fact fully understood, — ^not 
that this active interest is to be thwarted, but rather 
that it is to be lured into new channels. One com- 
mon mistake in dealing with the child is to ignore 
these special phobias, or tendencies, and therefore fail 
to show him their connection with habits to be 
formed. We try to develop a habit of cleanliness and 
take it for granted that the child will know why. 
Perhaps he would, if he stopped to consider the mat- 
ter, but he usually has business of more importance. 
We are acting as unwisely and as unscientifically as 
we should if we wanted a garden and scattered seeds 
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over it, selected at random from a horticulturist's 
book regardless of soil, shade or climate. The in- 
stincts of imitation and play are all that save chil- 
dren from our stupidity in this particular. The chil- 
dren follow our suggestions through a natural spirit 
of investigation and sheer love of activity. But if 
effort is required for a period of time and little 
pleasure is involved, we shall have to find a more 
moving and enduring incentive. 

It is an error to rely on vanity and fear rather 
than love and approval and courage. Punishment, 
corporal or other, is practically useless in connection 
with habit-forming. It discourages and deadens. 
Pride in genuine achievement is valuable, but in most 
of its forms it is too weak to overcome the discomfort 
of strenuous effort in an unappreciated direction. 
** Because I want you to" is far inferior to ''Because 
we want to and I believe you can." 

Ambition often runs counter to fair play. Too 
frequent appeal to ambition seems to imply that its 
dictates are always to have precedence. If the child 
can be led to be careful of his pocket money, not 
for what he can save up for himself but for the bene- 
fit of the family, a stronger and better motive has 
been used. 

In general the higher motives are more compelling 
than the lower when applied to sustained action or 
practice, such as is necessary for habit. Condemna- 
tion and ridicule are poor substitutes for obligation 
and conscience. The former may seem more power- 
ful at the moment, but they lack staying power. 

Another fundamental error, dealing with the in- 
centive to habit, lies in the failure to consider the in- 
dividual interests and motives of each child. To at- 
tempt habit development without knowing the inter- 
ests which guide his thinking with reference to choice 
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of associates, choice of study, or choice of work, is to 
pilot an automobile, at first sight, without the slight- 
est knowledge of its construction or operation. It is 
either to go it blind or not to go at aU. To know 
the child's instinctive tendencies, his motives, his spe- 
cial interests, is to have a whole scale of incentives 
through which noble harmonies may be played by 
him who knows the chords. 

It is in this supplying of the motive that the hid- 
den value of vocational training lies, if the child has 
a real interest in a vocation. Few parents, few 
teachers, realize the tremendous waste of school effort 
which comes from the lack of sufiScient incentive to 
justify the effort required. The motive is clear to the 
teacher and to the parent, but the child, the one for 
whom this realization is most vital, has not been 
stirred. If, however, he is interested in a vocation 
and has an opportunity to apply himself to it, an 
assured motive is available. 

Ordinarily we have tended rather wisely to pin 
our faith in forming habits to the principle, — ^** Prac- 
tice makes perfect." Our proverb, however, specifies 
neither the amount of practice nor the kind. And 
our errors in repetition thus hinge on these two 
points. Where the natural situation, as in lacing up 
one's shoes, secures adequate repetitions of an ef- 
fective sort, nothing more is necessary. Where prac- 
tice tends to be insufKcient, it is desirable to appoint 
a distinct time, place, or number of repetitions. It 
is also necessary to develop an atmosphere favorable 
to the habit. If you wish the child to use his tooth 
brush, appoint the time, night and morning, and the 
place also. Have the tooth brush visible so that he 
will be reminded of his duty in that regard. 
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5jJi^^^ It often happens that the incentives necessary for 
to nud sustaining practice fade out. They are not strong 
^ enough without being brought forward to overcome 

the dampening influence of unforeseen sacrifices, or 
discomforts, which become all too prominent in the 
course of practice. A boy will enter with £clat upon 
a scheme of practice which is soon forgotten and left 
unfinished. He needs commendation for his earnest 
effort, even though unsuccessful, and certainly not 
abuse for its inadequacy. He needs help at the diffi- 
cult points, and not a cold abandonment at the time 
when his courage is faltering. Show him and en- 
courage him. But don't, by misplaced sympathy, 
confirm him in his weakness, and never push prac- 
tice to the point of complete discouragement. The 
mother had nearly reached this xx>int when John- 
nie 's teacher sent him home with a polite note re- 
questing more practice with soap and water. The 
reply came, — ^** Johnnie, ain't a rose. Don't smell 
him. Learn him." 

The other difficulty with practice is its possible 
degeneration to mere form. But, if definite results 
must be reached, if standards must be attained, and 
if in general success is measured by accomplishment, 
careful and well considered effort is likely to per- 
meate practice. 
5*"ft3?®** In spite of the inherent tendency of habits to 

SLufu* become fixed, nature arranges forces in such curious 
combinations that the tendency is often overruled and 
would be of tener were we not on our guard. In the 
course of habit-forming these temptations come to the 
child with peculiar force and are especially mis- 
chievous, as every lapse does more harm than many 
repetitions can repair. A bag of sand at the proper 
point may, in the time of fiood, save a levee, but a 
thousand repetitions may not ofiEset the damage done 
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by one break in a nearly made habit. Exceptions are 
insidious. They creep in from unexpected quarters. 
A student should be on his guard against them, 
pledged against them, resolved against them. Any 
reminder such as a badge, button, etc., any words of 
approval, or other rewards, will help to protect him. 
Any helps to his imagination, so that he can be better 
fortified against the unexpected, should be given him. 
We who have had experience can warn him against 
dangers he could not foresee and show him the direc- 
tions from which they will come. 

Develop in him an ability to criticise his own acts 
and test his own proficiency. We let him lean on us, 
when he should as easily and even more effectively 
test himself. 

Two more errors need our attention. We often 
need to divide up habits. Let the child learn one 
part ; then another. We expect the same ability we 
should in an adult. It is hard even for parents to 
realize the immaturity of children and to refrain 
from crediting them with more than they know. 
Teachers do not so often do so because they see hun- 
dreds and even thousands (more's the pity) for every 
half dozen a parent sees. 

The other error is in breaking habits. We try to 
produce the absence or negation of the habit. That 
is physiologically and psychologicaDy impossible. The 
most we can do is to substitute another habit which 
will counteract the one to be broken. This substitute 
must be formed as other habits are, though with due 
regard for special difficulties, such as are inherent in 
the danger of lapse or exception. These are only 
overcome by the renewal or vivifying of incentive 
through sympathetic suggestion. — [For a full discus- 
sion of habit formation see Dr. Bowels hook on that 
subject. — Ed.] 
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OBEDIENCE 

ELIZABETH BUCHANAN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hlf^ ICKS^lOD blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto 

?'*'2dnj^°^ I^^M ^^^™' ''-^^ fruitful and multiply and replen- 
uf« f^^j^ ish the earth. And the fear of you, and the 

dread of you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that 
moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the 
sea; into your hand are they delivered." 

Man is thus given dominion over every living 
creature. He is the recognized ''Lord of Creation." 
Among all the animals of the earth, he is the supreme 
one. Other animals have developed and progr^»ed 
according to the law of natural evolution, but have 
gone no farther. Man has developed along the same 
lines, but has gone so far beyond other creatures that 
all progress the world has made outside of natural 
laws is due to him. Yet man, at his birth, is among the 
feeblest of all organized living creatures, having lit- 
tle instinct, and being almost wholly dependent on 
others to supply all his needs. In spite of this tre- 
mendous handicap he later on becomes chief of the 
animal world. Nature has provided a long period of 
years to reach maturity that he may have ample time 
and opportunity to develop his powers and adapt 
himself to his environment. To bring his life to its 
perfection requires a thousand-fold more intelligence 
than to educate and develop any other animal. 
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While no moral quality can be attribnted to the 
actions of very young children, their training into 
regular habits should begin early. Regularity of eat- 
ing and bathing persisted in for a few years will form 
habits for Ufe. The most imi>ortant years are the! 
earliest years, the years at home before school life 
begins. If the child is wisely guided and his awak- 
ening and enquiring mind given encouragement to 
investigate any and everything that will not harm 
him, he starts to school far ahead of the child who 
has never been encouraged to ask questions about the 
many strange and wonderful things everywhere 
about him. Some earnest teacher may, in after years, 
awaken such a neglected child's mind, but he will 
never be able to reach the development attained by 
the child reared under more favorable conditions. 

If young mothers only realized how important the 
first four or five years of life are to future growth 
and development, they would not be so impatient and 
hasty of sharp speech when annoyed by the child's 
persistent questioning. He wants to know things, 
and he can find out only by asking. One cannot al- 
ways answer the questions satisfactorily, but the child 
need not be scolded or punished because he is an ani- 
mated interrogation point. Curiosity is the great 
stimulus both in children and grown people. 

The time to teach obedience is during these early 
years. Obedience is not a mental faculty that de- 
velops of itself. It must be taught. It is impossible 
to say at just what time one should begin to require 
obedience but it should begin before the child can 
either walk or talk. The longer it is delayed the 
harder it becomes. 

Teaching obedience does not require harsh meas- 
ures. All one need do is to be firm and insist upon 
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obedience when once the reqnirement has been made. 
Some children will whimper, or cry, or even attempt 
to set themselves against parental authority, but if 
the parent insists firmly and quietly on implicit obe- 
dience, these children will, in time, give up all idea 
of disobedience. When a child learns that he must 
obey his father and mother when they speak to him, 
there will be little further trouble, unless the parents 
become lax in their methods. 
I^If!^^ I^ ^ ^^® vacillating policy that spoils the child. 

Today certain things are required of him and he is 
punished if these things are not satisfactorily done; 
tomorrow, these same things may be done or left un- 
done as the child wishes, and no notice is taken of 
the matter. Nothing could be more disastrous to dis- 
cipline than this. 

Some teachers govern in the same way. Today 
they are serene, gracious^ ea^y to please; tomorrow, 
exacting, fault-finding, scolding from 9 o'clock until 
4. The children under such a teacher are as skillful 
as Goldsmith's children in ''The Deserted Village," 
and easily learn to read ''The day's disaster in her 
morning face." At the close of such a day in the 
schoolroom both teacher and children are exhausted 
and discouraged. Little good has been accomplished ; 
much harm done. 

This is equally true in the home. If mother scolds 
continually today, life is almost unbearable for all 
members of the household. Only the thought that 
she wiU be easy to please tomorrow keeps their spirits 
from fainting under the lash. But why should such 
inconstant discipline be employed? It is absolutely 
ineffective, and children soon learn that it means 
nothing. Such parents and teachers always make 
complaint about the bad children, not realizing that 
it is the governor and not the governed who is bad. 
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That same complaint has always been made, not 
in families and schools only, but also in cities, states 
and nations. The people are always blamed for lack 
of obedience and submission to laws, when the real 
blame should be placed on the laws and those who 
make and enforce them. If parents and teachers 
would themselves learn the art of government, they 
would find the great majority of children wiUing and 
anxious to please by cheerful obedience. 

Another serious obstacle to good discipline is re- Btfanac 
fusing a child's request without having given it a mo- oon^eration 
ment's consideration, and then permitting the child 
to tease and beg until he gains his point. Some pa- 
rents seem to think that the begging and teasing 
show that the child has strong will power, and since 
he wants a thing so strongly as to contend for it, he 
ought to have it. The child is simply ''spoiled" by 
the parents' lack of judgment, and wants to have his 
own way. Later on, such a child will have many a 
hard struggle to submit when life refuses to bestow. 
It is a wiser plan to teach the child to understand 
that he cannot have all he asks for, and that he must 
endure his refusals without whining or rebelling. 

It is well to have a plan in mind for training a HaTing 
child, and if the plan is carefully thought out, it * '**" 
should be adhered to as far as possible. Of course, 
one cannot always carry out, to the letter, any one 
plan. It will have to be modified from time to time, 
and whatever the plan both father and mother should 
agree on the essential points. When father thinks 
one way in regard to discipline and mother thinks 
differently, the children should not know it. Disas- 
ter will follow if father and mother are known to be 
at ''outs" about raising the children. If the parents 
cannot agree, one should give up entirely for the chil- 
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dren^B sake. Or they can effect a compromise, just as 
the state or nation does in outlining its plan of gov- 
ernment. Many children have been ''ruined" and 
made disobedient and deceitful by failure of parents 
to work together. 

It is no easy task to educate a child. If a bad sys- 
tem is pursued both parent and child are cursed by 
it ; but a good system blesses the one who teaches and 
the one who is taught. 
Tht rvward It is too much to cxpect that all parents wiU be 

wise, intelligent, and faithful in rearing their chil- 
dren, or that all children will be truthful, indus- 
trious and obedient. No iiystem could be devised by 
which every parent could be indoctrinated with a 
high degree of intelligence, goodness, and self-control, 
and if the parents have it not, neither can the chil- 
dren be expected to have it. 

To the parents belongs the blame if the children 
are untaught and untrained, and to them belongs the 
great reward of noble and self-sacrificing lives, — chil- 
dren who grow to manhood and womanhood self -con- 
trolled, self -centered, useful citizens of a great nation. 
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"The question *wlio is my neighbor^ implies groap 
morality. It is impossible to develop universal morality in 
yomig children; the problem is to deepen their sense of 
right and wrong in r^;ard to the small world in which they 
immediately live and in which they are interested. A sense 
of the brotherhood of man can be fully and effectively 
developed only in the relatively mature, not in children." 
—Thomas M. BaUiet, Ph. D. 

'^e have been requiring of all youth the fulfillment of 
standards of gentlemanly and lady-like conduct which have 
been clear, definite and detailed in our own minds, but which 
they in their limited experience have had no chance to 
appreciate— many of them not even to understand. This is 
an injustice to youth. They have a right to a complete 
explanation of the moral standards in vogue among adults 
to which adults are endeavoring to i>er8uade and compel 
them to conform. By means of co-operation in moral 
education, the church, the home, and the school, entirely 
under independent management now, can foster and en- 
courage the moral development of the nation's boys and 
girls. The result of this harmonious education of personal 
character will be unity and strength in the moral life of the 
nation. Upon this national strength of character can be 
built the future greatness of the nation.''— itftZ^on Fairchild. 

''Nothing shall warp me from the belief that every man 
is a lover of truth. There is no pure lie, no pure malignity 
in nature. The entertaiimient of the proposition of de- 
pravity is the last profligacy and profanation. There is no 
skepticism, no atheism but that Gould it be received into 
common belief, suicide would unpeople the planet It has 
had a name to live in some dogmatic theology, but each 
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man's innocenoe and his real liking of his neighbor, have 
kept it a dead letter.*' —Bdlph Waldo Emen^m. 

'''Ez fer war, I eall it mnrder,— 

There you have it plain an' flat; 
I don't want to go no f order 

Than my Testament fer that; 
God has sed so, plump and fairly, 

It's ez long ez it is broad, 
An' you've got to git up airly 

Ef you want to take in Gk)d." 

--James BusseU LoweU. 

''The responsibility for the public and private morals of 
a community or nation must not be placed, as is the fashion, 
entirely upon the public school. The forces which make 
for morality or for immorality are numerous, and the school 
is only one of them. The home, the chuich, and society 
must share the responsibility with the 8chooL"^T%ama« M. 
BalUet, Fh. D. 

''The formulation of a method by idiieh the children of 
the nation can be tau^^t the sound principles of moral con- 
duct which have been adopted by men and women of intel- 
ligence and common sense is vastly more important than 
the working out of a new method of instruction in mathe- 
matics or geography. It is a matter upon which the safety, 
honor, and welfare of our whole American people depend." 




XXX 

SOME DEFINITE NEEDS OF MORAL IN- 
STRUCTION 

PROFESSOR NORMAN COLEMAN 
Whitman College, Washington 

N every moral crisis two things are likely to Thiagi 
be needed, light and power, the enlighten- SSraS^crties 
ment of the mind and the atrengthening of 
the will. That moral instruction as well as 
training is needed will be readily acknowledged. 
Probably all teachers have had to do with cases of 
petly thieving, lying, cheating, and private revenge 
where it was sadly evident that there was moral 
darkness as well as moral weakness. Boys and girls 
need to be taught to think right in moral crises as 
well as trained to do right; it would be folly to ex- 
pect the one without seeking also the other. 

Most i>eople feel this great need of enlightening Thinn to 
children's minds in matters of moral conduct, but *^ 
they fear certain dangers in (systematic moral instruc- 
tion. If these could be provided against the way 
seems clear. In the first place, what is called ' 'preach- 
ing'' must be avoided. This I take to mean the deal- 
ing with moral questions externally and at long 
range, together with the raising of moral issues that 
are artificial in having no immediate relation to the 
children's experience. Whoever would guide the 
young out of moral darkness must be sensitive to pe- 
culiar needs of help and to recognize feeble or nfis- 
taken strivings after good ; he must have trained in- 
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sight into yonng lives, and personal familiarity with 
the dispositions of the children to be instructed. In 
the second place, moral instmction, especially for 
younger boys and girls, must be concrete. Here above 

all, 

''Truth in closest words may fail 
While truth embodied in a tale 
May enter in at lowly doors.'' 

Toviig Young boys and girls are not ready for the study; 

^Sdj of ethics. To exercise their minds in making fine 
of'tUkiM^ ethical distinctions will result in weariness, priggish- 
ness, or mere sophistical cleverness. In the third 
place, practically all depends upon the teacher. As 
one of my correspondents says, ^' It is a farce for the 
teacher who shows dishonesty in little inter-school 
matters, for example athletics, who has incorrect 
habits, and who ridicules, scofEs at, or is indifferent to 
matters of religion or morality, a teacher who does 
not stand for pure manhood and womanhood, to at>- 
tempt to gain moral advancement for his pupils." It 
seems sometimes that we must wait till we have better 
teachers before we can hope to have our boys and 
girls instructed in morahs. Yet we know that to do 
this is to prevent all progress; for teachers are only 
grown-up pupils who carry into their present work 
some of the bad ways of thinking and doing that they 
learned in school. Dishonest teachers are, after all, 
relatively few, and in any case we must do the best 
we can with the kind of teachers we have, so that we 
may do better in the future. 
Mtthodt nMd Coming now to the ways in which we may achieve 

'•"*^'" practical progress in the near future I have two sug- 

gestions to make. First, the subject matter and 
methods of our teaching in reading and histor^r need 
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to be revised. To qnote from another teacher, ''More 
of the selections in our readers should stir up moral 
issues.'* Here is a great source of vital interest in 
literature ; the deadening effect of selfishness in Mac- 
beth appals, the charm of womanlj[ truth and dig- 
nify in Portia enchants, and both are closely akin to 
moral processes that may be observed in neighbors 
and schoolmates. Our text books of history, too, can 
well afford to deal less fully with military tactics and 
lists of important dates, and more with worthy men 
and women in stress of action and strain of endur- 
ance. The kind of man Robert E. Lee was is more 
vitally significant than the way the opposing troops 
were ordered at Gettysburg. 

Second, we need a standing committee of the State 
Educational Council on Moral Instruction which 
shall investigate and proi>ose from year to year lines 
of progress in moral instruction and training. Such 
a committee should have a small appropriation each 
year for sending to all the teachers circulars of in- 
formation, giving (for example) lists of ''Supple- 
mentary readings with material for helpful discus- 
sions." Many teachers are ignorant of the material 
now available, and it is certain that in magazine and 
book form many valuable helps will be published 
from month to month and from year to year. Such 
a committee as I suggest could do much toward put- 
ting moral instruction in this state on a basis of sys- 
tematic and progressive e£Sciency. 

The following list of publications are reported as JJjS^ttw 
useful in moral instruction: 

JSsop's Fables, Black Beauly, Character Build- 
ing, Ethics for Young People, Leaders of Men, Merry 
Animals, Moral Training for High Schools (pub^ 
lished by the University of Wisconsin) ; Our Dumb 
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AnimalB, Pnahing to the Fronts System of Child 
Traming (by Biownlee) ; Thompson-Seton Stories, 
The American Boy, The Little Colonel Series, The 
True Citizen, The Youth's Companion. — [From **Be- 
Ugiaus Edticaiian."] 
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OB one, I fear we have to answer this ques- 
tion affirmatively, although to approach it 
properly we must say that all depends upon 
how we define truth. If it is perfect con- 
formity of statement with objective fact, there is a 
sense in which everybody always lies more or less, 
because even science has not yet attained absolute 
truth. But if we conceive lies as conscious and in- 
tentional departures from fact, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that about all children sometimes lie; that not 
a few pass through a stage, often prolonged, when 
they prefer the lie to the truth, while in a few this 
trait persists through life. 

When a boy of two or three rushes into the house 
with beaming eyes and says he saw a horse with one 
horn on his head, a dog as big as a house, or that 
Qod met him on the lawn and told him not to pick 
flowers, that he had been up to the moon — ^and these 
are real cases— he has perhaps just discovered, for 
the first time, that he can really say things that have 
no basis in reality. This marks the moment of the 
conscious birth of the imagination. The child is also 
gratifying his passion of exciting attention and arous- 
ing interest. Fancy in childhood is very vivid and in- 
ventive, and, probably, in our prosaic, matter-of-fact 
world, far more often needs a period of cultivation 
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than repression. In the home and school games of 
*'shut your eyes and tell me what you see" we often 
have, after a little practice, the most staggering Mun- 
chausen wonders or tales spun out of pure visual 
imagery that make the child first acquainted with 
the charm of his new found imaginative power — ^tales 
true not to things, but to thoughts, feelings, and 
wishes. The child is a poet, artist, romancer, and al- 
ways has a larger fraction of belief in his reveries 
than adults have in theirs. 
& p2Sr?*Sd '^^ ^ similar partial self-deception, pla3rs and games 

guMt owe very much of their charm. Children make be- 

lieve, and a few think they are animals, soldiers, 
ogres. They play school, funeral, even that they are 
dead ; they baptize cats, and play innumerable mimic 
roles of every kind of occupation and industry. For 
children of idealistic temperament, imagination may 
become almost their very life. They are always act- 
ing parts, and many often as remote as possible from 
their actual lives. Such children are usually ex- 
celled in formal school work by those who have fewer 
original images of their own. This mytho-x)oetic 
power that may revel in the semi-plausible enables 
children to give a detailed setting to stories read or 
told to them. It is they who can tell the color of 
Barbara Frietchie's dress, the form of her caps, or 
in "^fhat kind of field the jin in the Arab tale arose 
out of the bottle. At ten or twelve such children 
often spin long yams, sometimes continued from day 
to day, to the delectation of their mates. The early 
lives of geniuses like Gkorge Sand, Hartley Coleridge, 
Goethe and many others abounded in such fictions 
fondly elaborated. 

ISSlSuSSL ^* ^ ^^^ ^^ ®^^^ dreamy stuff, too, that are 
made the imaginary companions of children, so many 
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of which have been recently studied, some of them 
persisting for years and having a biography and a 
definite character which profoundly influence the real 
child. Thus, dolls are great stimulators of fictitious 
imagination and are sometimes given histories and 
characters, while pets are endowed with nearly every 
human attribute. What would people be without this 
kind of mendacity f Such fancies are true to the 
nature and needs of the souls, if false to reality. They 
rarely amount to complete conviction, but often ex- 
cite faint expectation, so that the wonder would be 
lessened if they all suddenly became true. 

Now, there are some parents and teachers who are 
not entirely friendly to most of these salutary buds 
of art, literature, humanism generally ; and yet more 
who think fairy tales, myths, and legends should be 
eliminated from children's education as being false- 
hoods. Their motto is, ** Never teach anything that 
will later be known to be untrue," and they forget 
that nearly all the culture of the past and pre- 
scientific age was made up, warp and woof, of error 
and superstition, and that a child must repeat this 
stage in however abridged form, and cherish out- 
grown belie& that lie so warm and close about the 
heart. Even Santa Claus, Jack Frost, the animal 
epics, and the marvelous and miraculous stories of 
the saints have their place, and it is too great re- 
pression in this field and excessive insistence upon 
literal veracity that make the cases of pseudophobia 
or haunting neurotic fear of deviating from the truth 
unawares. 

Thus we meet not very infrequently with cases 
of children infiicted with such a horror of uncon- 
scious lying that they perhaps qualiJ^ every assent or 
negation with a whispered ''I think" or ''perhaps." 
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One boy had spells of praying a string of nots, and 
asking the good Lord to distribute them so as to 
neutralize the lies he might have unwittingly told in 
the past or might tell in the future. Another feared 
he might drop dead like Ananias any moment for an 
unconscious lie. As in barbaric ages a score of crimes 
are visited with the maximum penalty of death, so 
there is a stage where every deviation from truth may 
come to seem alike heinous. If this state takes root 
or develops, it may ripen into a habit of quibbling 
and word splitting or into a casuistic trial of some- 
times quite systematized palliatives, tricks and eva- 
sions such as the crossing of fingers, making a dis- 
tinction between acted and spoken lies, which may 
in the end become so effective as to admit and excuse 
falsehood. Happily this stage is usually fugitive, 
and most children realize in very tender years the 
distinction between intended and unintended mis- 
statements. 
raiJ ^^^^^ Among savages and probably for long ages with 

condaet primitive man, the ruling principle was the truth for 

friends or fellow clansmen, and the lie to aliens and 
enemies; and today the child has far less compunc- 
tion in lying to a hated teacher, a stranger or a foe 
than to parents or confidants. All children find it far 
harder to cheat in their lessons with the teacher they 
like, while to simulate or dissimulate to the priest or 
above all to Qod is worst of aU. 

On the other hand, with waning attachment, prom- 
ises weaken in their validity. Strange children and 
especially impertinent meddlers, may be told as a 
mental reservation, *'I don't know," when what is 
really meant is ''None of your business.** Children 
may say they are not going to a place they intend 
to visit in order to avoid unwelcome company, and 
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may victimize an enemy by any lie or strategy they 
can invent. Rural children, who have longer and 
closer intimacies, are also more suspicions of stran- 
gers, and personal loyalty makes them believe that 
anything that pleases their idol is good or true. It 
is often hard for them to see wrong in lies that a 
parent or some good friend wished them to tell for 
their benefit Personal fealty is very strong in chil- 
dren and is the bud of both patriotism and a sense 
of fidelity to Qod, but it takes a good deal of maturity 
to understand a truthfulness that is no respecter of 
persons. Thus, in treating the vice of falsehood in 
children we should, among other things, look well at 
their friendships and the character of their leaders 
and favorites, and not forget that those with bad 
friends are often worse off than those with none, and 
that they will be more true to great causes for hav- 
ing been faithful to dear and good friends. Close 
associations of all sorts thus involve actual trust, and 
the child who is at odds with most of those in his en- 
vironment is peculiarly tempted to lie. 

In a large group of cases lies are justified as means tjj^,^ ^^ 
to noble ends. Children admire burly boys who, by "•J*'^ "®*^ 
false confessions, take upon themselves the penalties 
for sins of weaker playmates, or girls who, conscious 
of being favorites with teacher or parent or having 
superior powers of blandishment, come forward and 
falsely claim to be themselves the authors of the mis- 
deeds of their less favored mates. Such situations are 
almost always approved, although often with some 
rather formal qualification. Children have a whole- 
some instinct for viewing moral situations in a gen- 
eral way, and can quite early feel the eager and some- 
times often tragic interest that has always for all men 
invested those situations, whether in life or in litera- 
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tnre, where duties seem to conflict. The nonnal child 
feels the heroism of sacrifice much earlier and more 
keenly than it can appreciate the sublimity of truth. 
A teacher told her class of twelve-year-olds the tale 
of a French girl in days of the Commune. When 
in the tumbril on her way to execution on a petty 
charge, the girl met her betrothed, who did not before 
know of her condemnation and responded to his agon- 
ized appeals, ^'Sir, I do not know you/' passing on 
to death alone because she knew recognition would 
involve him in her doom. The teacher was saddened 
when she came to talk the story over with her pupils 
because it was so hard to make them name as a lie 
conduct that was eclipsed by heroism and love. 

Theoretical or imaginary cases of this kind are 
often volunteered by children. They declare, for ex- 
ample, that they would say their mother was out, 
when she was really in, if it would save her life, giv- 
ing quite a scenic background to such a possible oc- 
eturence, adding infrequently that this would not 
make it exactly right, though it would be their duty 
to do so, or that they would not tell a lie to save 
their own lives. A doctor, too, some suggested, might 
tell an overanxious parent or dearest friend that there 
was hope, easing his conscience, one added casuistic- 
ally, by reflecting that there was woe on the part of 
the friend, although he himself had none. 
An munft- In confronting such cases it is the conscientious 

ttoni frmn parent or teacher who is most liable to get nervous 
^^ and err. It is feared that, although the end may be 

very noble and the fib or quibble very petty at first, 
worse lies for less worthy objects may follow. The 
fondness and sometimes even exhilaration with which 
children describe such situations is interesting and 
seems due to a sense of easement from the tedious 
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and sometimes almost repressive sense of obligation 
to tell always the whole, exact, literal truth. They 
also enjoy such situations because under them lurks 
the half-conscious instinct to find in them the flavor 
of exculpation for more lies. 

Another very important situation arises when 
children are called upon to tattle or tell of the mis- 
deeds of their mates, to * ' snitch " or " peach. ' ' Fidel- 
ity to each other is the very basis of loyalty to friends, 
society, country, and to God. This is, perhaps, one 
of the tenderest points of honor of the most depraved 
street gamin. Moreover, he often has only too good 
grounds for fear of bodily violence. Even in the 
family, children often have a kind of freemasonry 
which makes it bad form to tell parents the misdeeds 
of each other. To avoid doing so, the lie is the easiest 
and readiest recourse. It is here that parents and 
teachers are often directly responsible for untruth, 
for to press for confessions is to present one of the 
strongest temptations to evasion and deceit, if not 
to direct falsehood. The same principle applies 
against too great intrusion into the private life of 
children. All who have studied them realize that 
there are masses of crude superstitions which they 
very early learn to repress; that a little later there 
are minor misdeeds and sometimes immoral habits 
that persistently seek refuge in the darkness of con- 
cealment. Every child needs to have a domain of life 
and experience all its own, sacred from intrusion; 
and the temptation of fond parents to maintain com- 
plete confidence with their growing boys and girls is 
met by a natural instinct of resistance on the part 
of the child which is often manifested by reserva- 
tions, prevarications and, perhaps, by positive lies. 
Hence, a wise policy of letting alone and of seeming 
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to ignore, and the respecting the child's own person- 
ality as inviolable, removes another of the temptar 
tions to lie. 

Probably most, and certainly the worst, lies of 
children are to conceal and thereby escape the con- 
sequence, of their own misdeeds, or else to cheat and 
thereby gain an unjust advantage over others. There 
are endless confessions of deliberate miscounts in 
tallies, moving balls surreptitiously in croquet, cry- 
ing out ''no play" or ''no fair" at critical moments 
to divert impending defeat, and false claims made to 
umpires. The passion to excel which is so potent in 
the young often makes them very unscrupulous about 
the truth. In high school and college games of all 
sorts, where picked players are pitted against each 
other and the prizes in local fame are great, dexterity 
in cheating or taking unfair advantage seems some- 
times to be regarded almost as a legitimate qualifica- 
tion, the only discredit being, as with the lies which 
the Spartans were encouraged to tell, in the fact of 
discovery. These lies, prompted by excitement, are 
very easily forgotten when the excitement is over, 
so that they rarely rankle and are very hard to get 
at and sometimes seem almost unconscious. 

School life and methods are responsible for some 
of this class of lies. For instance, the vicious system 
of self -reporting is a constant temptation to deceive. 
If children are pressed to tell a wrong they have 
done, they find lying a very easy way to get out. 
Very few will not give, and not many will refuse to 
take, prompts, or to peep in books, or cheat in ex- 
aminations, especially if in danger of failure of pro- 
motion or of being dropped. Teachers are fair game. 
Children copy their school work, and monitors get 
others to do theirs for them as pay for not reporting 
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them. Ad school work is now done some of it can be 
bought and sold. I know city teachers who rewrite 
the English exercises of some of their pupils to be 
copied again by them before it is seen by the principal 
or examiner, excusing themselves by the fact that 
more than they can really do is now required of them. 
This, of course, is not a lesson in honesty to pupils. 

Then, there is a long list of headaches, stomach- 
aches, nose bleeds feigned to excuse absence and tardi- 
ness. This class of lies eases children over many hard 
places in life, being convenient covers for weakness 
and even vice. To lie easily and skillfully is the 
child's way of escaping the restraints of the more or 
less artificial consequences attached by home and 
school to childish wrongdoing, while increased im- 
munity always tends to further offense. Hence, it is 
plain that fear, especially of hard punishments or 
even censure, strongly tends to generate lying. If 
children know that their errors will be pardoned, 
they have less motive to cover them up. For a boy 
or a girl to come forward and confess a fault that 
will at once be visited with condenmation and per- 
haps blows when the child himself is not conscious of 
having done anything very wrong, is a good deal to 
expect in the tender years of life. Again, the school 
offers more immunity from detection in general than 
does the home, while a bad child, popular among hicr 
mates, has sometimes been known to set the fashion 
of habitual lies long persisted in. Excessive emula- 
tion and prizes are temptations, and should be re- 
duced. 

It should also be clearly seen that this class of 
lies is generally a peculiar form of self-indulgence 
and should often be treated as such rather than dealt 
with directly as lies. The bad habits they cover should 
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later, became a remarkable spiritual medium. De- 
moor and Daniel report another girl of twelve who 
said her mother was very sick at home, and gave de- 
tails. She grew steadily worse and at length died. 
After a few days the child returned to school weep- 
ing and clad in black. Some months later the father 
married again, and the child repeated the details of 
the wedding as she had done of the funeral of her 
mother. Some time afterwards it was learned that 
the mother of this child was still living with her 
father, that she had never been ill and nothing had 
happened. 

Children often assume characters, especially on 
going to a new town or school and keep them up with 
diflSculty by many false pretenses for a while. The 
assumptions are likely, however, in the end to become 
transparent and collapse, thus making the mas- 
querader generally disliked and suspected. A few 
children, especially girls, become so honeycombed 
with morbid self-consciousness and affectation that 
they seem to have no natural character of their own, 
but are always acting a part to attract attention. 
Boys prefer fooling and humbugging by tricks or lies, 
sometimes of almost preternatural acuteness and 
cleverness. Several, for instance, combined to make 
an apparently complex instrument called an "elec- 
tryzer." Boys not in the secret were told to press 
smartly the knob and they would get a shock, when 
they were pricked severely with a hidden pin. This 
is the diathesis that develops the hysterical passion 
for deceiving not only friends but others. The mind 
can really cause many diseases and these it can some- 
times cure, so that it is on such patients that faith 
cures work their best miracles. 
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It is hard to believe that certain girls who seem 
honest and naive can relate long series of events which 
they know to be utterly false, or that the stimulus of 
a sharp break with truth or the love of lies for their 
own sake can be as strong as that for drink, quite 
apart from all the accessory motives of love of at- 
tention and of gain. Sometimes the instinct to lie 
and even to deceive self is an appetite indulged di- 
rectly and against every motive of prudence and self- 
interest. A child cannot be false to others if true 
to self, and so he cannot experience the dangerous 
exhilaration of deceiving others without being in a 
measure his own victim and being left to believe his 
own lie. Such cases demand prompt and drastic 
treatment. If the withdrawal of attention and sym- 
pathy and credence does not sufSice, and if stem rep- 
rimand fails, there is still the rod for certain cases, 
and if this fails the doctor should be called. 

Boudin, Perez, Kemsies, and several other paidolo- 
gists, believe that all children lie; some more, some 
less. Jean Paul declared that nothing the child said 
up to five years of age ought to be called either true 
or false — that this criterion should not be applied, 
in fact, save to older children. 

wiff'^ich* ^^^ ^^^ imperfectly children's minds reproduce 

m diud'i even the simplest objective events has been lately 
dnoM 'mnti shown by very many carefully controlled experiments 

by Stem, Lobsein, Kosog, and many others. A typi- 
cal case would be as follows: A simple picture is 
exposed for a given number of seconds, and each child 
is to write immediately afterwards a full description 
of the picture. These descriptions swarm with errors 
of omission, of insertion, and addition and of distor- 
tion. People standing are said to be sitting, colors, 
costumes, trees, bridges are invented or omitted or 
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misplaced so that the veracity and completeness of 
the child's observation have been gravely called in 
question. From this point of view, we can see again 
how, from the adult standpoint of more acute observa- 
tion and better knowledge of things, the child often 
has to lie from very error of observation. 

One very general conclusion from all these studies 
is that children must have a rather active life and 
must see abundant events of a stirring character de- 
ployed before them. Their whole nature is tingling 
with vibrations of an ancient heredity in which are 
concentrated the whole experience of the race which 
is pressing on and up to repeat itself in them. They 
need an objective world, varied, large, and active 
enough to greatly absorb them, and then they will 
not need to improvise and create. On the other hand, 
the dull, uniform monotony of school life and les- 
sons leaves not only an aching void, but a mass of 
surplus energy and craving in the child, so that it 
must often either resign itself to mental poverty or 
else expatiate far and wide and with considerable 
abandon into the world of shame in order to create the 
outside interests it does not find presented to it. 

Again, parents persistently fail to realize that 
truth to the young child has very little relation to 
fact or to the objective world. It is simply loyalty 
to friends. What the adult would call a lie to save 
or shelter the feelings of a dear one is the highest 
expression of the instinct for veracity at a certain 
stage. In the teens, the best safeguard against the 
instinct of mendacity, which is so strong at this 
renaissance of the imagination, is the passionate love 
of knowledge. If active curiosity and deep mental 
interests and enthusiastic pursuit of truth are 
aroused, it is not only stranger but more interesting 
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than all the fictions of the world, and the best of all 
safeguards is thus erected against lying. The teacher 
ought to cultivate and perhaps, if necessary, affect 
a passionate devotion to truth. She may, for the 
young children, almost cultivate a nimbus of infalli- 
bility. She should avoid every suspicion of casuistry, 
keep every promise and threat with the utmost fidel- 
ity, and thereby set a wholesome living example. — 
[From Appleton'8 Magazine, hy permission.] 
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St Louis, Mo. 

NTIL recently, men have speUed evil with a 
capital E. They have regarded it as a 
metaphysical principle inwrought in the 
constitution of things, and consequently in- 
superable and eternal. Those who think in this way 
naturally assume the attitude of submission and 
resignation. The utmost they attempt is to palliate 
what they have no hope of being able to overcome. 
A more fruitful and hopeful view is now gaining 
acceptance. Evils are being dealt with in detail, 
their special causes are studied and, as they are dis- 
covered, controlled. We are actually making plants 
and animals, and shaping them to meet our needs. 
Write a prescription for a new kind of wheat suitable 
for a particular climate ; you will find that your pre- 
scription can be filled. We can make new varieties 
of mice, guinea pigs, and sheep, and make them 
quickly. Mendelism, which has put these new powers 
in our hands, is a matter of the last two decades. 
No one can foresee what applied biology may do for 
our race in the future. One thing is sure. Species 
are not fixed, all forms are changing, and man can 
make over all that lives, including himself. 

Among savage peoples, the young are usually mar- 
ried as soon as they are nubile. Civilization brings 
with it a postponement of marriage, but to this 
change in our social arrangements there has been 
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no corresponding change in the constitation of man. 
One result is that the sex impulses ripen years be- 
fore the family can be established. The di£Sculty 
thus arising is real, but by no means insui>erable ; 
for if our young men and maidens were properly 
taught, if they understood the situation, if high 
and pure ideals were nourished in them, the adoles- 
cent period would be passed with a minimum of 
catastrophe. 

If our system of education were rational, if it 
were shaped less by tradition and more by the needs 
of human nature, our young people would not be 
left without guidance when their susceptibilities 
awaken, but the significance of their impulses would 
be explained. They would be made to realize that 
the sex instinct exists not merely for its own satis- 
faction, but points jforward to parenthood and the 
continued life of the race. Moreover, the years in- 
tervening between puberty and marriage are not 
merely a time of x>€ril, but also of precious oppor- 
tunity. If the imagination and the heart are awak- 
ened while the impulses are controlled, the new ener- 
gies overflow and are diffused through other parts 
of life. Before a mate is found who becomes the 
object of devotion, ''the values evoked are dispensed 
over the world, the young person suddenly seems to 
have discovered a beauty and significance in many 
things ; he responds to poetry ; he becomes a lover of 
nature; he is filled with devotion or with philan- 
thropic zeal.'* 

Furthermore, these impulses, powerful as they 
are, are not solely responsible for the social evil with 
the misery which it brings in its train. Vice is 
largely due to false ideas and ideals which are per- 
petuated in our social tradition. The majority of 
the American people give their children no instruc- 
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tion concerning sex ; that is, they send their boys and 
girls to get information from the most vulgar-minded 
and foul-mouthed of their playmates and schoolfel- 
lows. Among the untruths which youth acquire in 
this way is the doctrine of physical necessity for 
men. They also get the impression that the whole 
subject belongs, not in the realm of the sacred, but 
in that of the obscene. Were it not for such erro- 
neous ideas and perverted ideals, the control of the 
impulse and its transmutation into the romance and 
idealism of normal youth would be a much less dif- 
ficult task. It is not instinct so much as traditional 
habits of thought and feeling that must be changed. 
When the immoral silence and needless mystery have 
been done away with, and clear information and a 
correct emotional attitude have replaced the unclean 
mind and filthy imagination, the purely physical im- 
pulses will be seen to be surprisingly amenable to 
control. 

Another discovery has recently been made which ^wSSfl- 
illuminates the whole situation and is profoundly en- »^j;;*Ji, 
couraging. It has been found that vice in our great 
cities is not a necessary social phenomenon, deriving 
its inevitability from the unconquerable strength of 
passion, but that in its main aspects it is a commer- 
cialized business which is organized and promoted 
for the sake of gain. This is of capital importance. 
For it means that we are not in the position of hav- 
ing to fight nature or to deal with a volume of vice 
that is a fixed quantity upon which we can have no 
other effect than that of forcing it to change its 
location or its form. We have to do, in large part, 
with a disreputable business which flourishes only 
in concealment and which withers in the light. The 
facts cited by Mr. W. W. Hallam in his article in 
"Social Diseases'' on ''The Reduction of Vice in 
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Certain Western Cities Through Law Enforcement,'* 
onght to be made known to every citizen in this coun- 
try, as they render necessary a complete revision of 
the ideas which we strangely pride ourselves in 
cherishing without ever having studied the subject. 
He shows that whenever a city takes the profit out of 
vice it immediately reduces its volume, since this 
''varies greatly with the presence or absence of 
temptation or opportunity, and the character of the 
men in a city." During the recent police investiga- 
tion in Chicago, '*when two-thirds or more of the 
vice districts of the city were closed, the remaining 
one-third was greatly disappointed to find a falling 
off of business, instead of the increased amount they 
had expected. ' ' 
SHbiglt**" 0^ task is now to turn on the light, exaggerat- 
ing nothing, concealing nothing. When the public 
understands, it will act, and this hideous evil which 
has flourished for so many ages, will be reduced to 
much smaller proportions. Our work is to make the 
situation clear. Oreat practical measures are sure 
to be initiated and carried on in the near future. 
Our reliance is on educational methods, but uncal- 
culating souls are sure to arise who will undertake 
heroic measures. I would not be surprised at any 
time to learn that some enthusiastic group has pub- 
lished the names of all the owners of property used 
for immoral purposes in some of the great cities. 
Indeed, such owners may suddenly find themselves 
prosecuted for their connivance at this infamous busi- 
ness, and confronted with evidence so convincing that 
neither their wealth and their political influence nor 
their social standing will avail to protect them from 
public indignation. We are not far from the time 
when the law will require that the names of the 
owner and the agent of every multiple house shall 
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be posted at the entrance or in the public hallway. 
Indeed, one of the greatest dangers confronting our 
movement is that enthusiasts may create a reaction 
by anticipating too much the development of public 
feeling. 

Our own task is to guide the present hopeful 
movement as wisely as we can. It is worse than use- 
less to get excited, or to engage in denunciation or 
exhortation. The public conscience can be awak- 
ened, not by eloquence, but by the perception of the 
real situation. When it is generally realized that 
prostitution, as a business, means not so much the 
sacrifice of degenerate women to natural impulse, as 
the entrapping of mere children by cold-blooded 
money-getters, toleration will cease, that business 
will be put under the ban, and the traffickers in 
little girls will be hunted like wild beasts from one 
end of the earth to the other. 

The great work is to be done in the minds and JJJJJ^ ^id^" 
hearts of men. There are to be some changes in our Jj;^ *^' 
laws and social arrangements, but the change most 
needed is in our thoughts and ideals. The men of 
the near future will not only organize their indus- 
tries, but they will make adequate provision for the 
satisfaction of the play instinct, the love of adven- 
ture, and the need of amusement and companionship 
after the tasks of the day are done. Life will be 
full of interests which will be formidable competi- 
tors of vice. Beautiful enjoyments will more and 
more displace frivolous and injurious pleasures in 
the leisure hours of each day. Above all, education 
will definitely aim to form the taste of the young in 
their earliest years. As their imitative instincts are 
at first extremely strong, they will be carefully 
guarded and prevented from witnessing scenes of 
vice. They will be so trained that the good will 
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seem to them to be natural and the bad will appear 
strange. 

•ttcSSn^for "^^^ educational ideal which the first half of the 

ft modem twentieth century will doubtless in a large measure 
realize, received its classic and practically perfect 
statement 2,300 years ago. But the great thinker 
who saw and expressed the truth with marvellous 
clearness did not find the public prepared for his 
teaching. Furthermore, his native country, a little 
city state, was soon overwhelmed in the confiicts be- 
tween great military empires. His teaching, how- 
ever, has remained to inspire humanity's leaders in 
all succeeding times. We have a new and deep sense 
of the oneness of our race when we realize that we 
are just about to achieve the aspiration of Plato, 
which he expressed on one of the greatest pages of 
'^The Republic." He says that in a state which 
consciously aims at fostering the best life, those who 
create the environment for the young will be required 
to ''express the image of the good in all their works," 
and to exclude "the opposite forms of vice and in- 
temperance, and meanness and indecency," lest the 
taste of the citizens be corrupted. The young people 
must not "grow up amid images of moral deformity, 
as in some noxious pasture, and there browse and feed 
upon many a baneful herb day by day, little by little, 
until they silently gather a festering mass of corrup- 
tion in their own souls." The task of the educator 
and the legislator is to arrange that ' ' our youth shall 
dwell in the land of health, amid fair sights and 
sounds, and receive the good in everything; and 
beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall fiow into the 
eye and ear, like a health-giving breeze from a purer 
region, and insensibly draw the soul from its earliest 
years into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of 
reason. ' * 
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Y father had been a teacher before me, and 
I began my career as a tutor at the age of 
twelve. I became a teacher in the Kansas 
City High School at twenty years of age, and 
have been connected with the profession of teaching 
for thirty-eight years. Long before my eldest son 
was bom I had been applying what I considered 
to be rational educational methods in the instruction 
of languages and mathematics to the young, and I 
had hoped some day to prove my ideas to the full in 
the case of my own children. 

My son, Norbert, was bom November 26, 1894. 
From his first days, and more cautiously still from the 
moment he began to lisp, his mother and I never spoke 
that silly baby talk to him which passes for a lan- 
guage of parental affection, but expressed ourselves 
in the ordinary, intelligent way of social intercourse. 
As soon as he responded to the recital of rhythmic 
speech, his mother read to him Mary Mapes Dodge's 
''Rhymes and Jingles" and such other simple verse 
as could be culled from the standard poets. Hours 
had frequently to be passed in repeating to him the 
poems by which he was fascinated, and tears would 
fill his eyes when he listened to the last line of Poe's 
''Raven,'* "Only this and nothing more," which 
seemed to presage a cessation of his pleasure, and 
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he would mutter the word "more," one of the first 
he learned to speak, and the verses had to be gone 
over and over again. 

Before he was eighteen months old he had already 
heard a mass of good, simple prose, in addition to his 
poetry, and it needed an external impetus for him to 
express a desire to read. This came about in the 
following manner. We were at the seashore, and his 
nurse amused him by tracing the letters of the al- 
phabet in the sand. In two days he had learned 
practically the whole alphabet, but we did not en- 
courage his reading until he was three years old. 
Meanwhile he became acquainted with good litera- 
ture, at least with the sound of it, to which I added 
such scientific information as was accessible to his 
age. The knowledge was not distorted or diluted, but 
merely divested of useless verbiage, and he acquired 
precise information on physics, chemistry, botany, 
under the guise of stories. It was not intended that 
he should fully grasp each idea, but that he should 
from earliest childhood become accustomed to direct 
answers in response to his questioning mind, from 
which at his own psychological moments he would 
arrange his world philosophy. No matter what ex- 
planation is given to a child about the phenomena 
which he observes, he rearranges the facts to suit his 
own fancy, but if he constantly receives the one cor- 
rect information, he is able at the critical moment, 
which no teacher can foresee, to draw from his stored 
up knowledge that which aids him to evolve his 
philosophy. 

When Norbert was three years old, his mother 
.began to teach him reading. He slipped into the 
habit of reading correctly, with a minimum of spell- 
ing lessons, apparently because he had, from his 
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knowledge of the letters, been gaessing at the words, 
even long ones, before he had begun the real task 
of reading. He recognized the words as a whole and, 
although he practically never learned to spell, he 
rarely made mistakes in writing when later he learned 
to write. Reading by himself became his obsession, 
not so much from any innate inclination as from the 
fact that for any childish transgression we deprived 
him of his books. Whereas the ordinary child is 
punished by being obliged to study, thus learning 
to look upon intellectual pursuits as tasks, Norbert 
considered it the greatest humiliation to be intellect- 
ually idle. At the age of four he devoured popular 
works on natural history and other sciences, fairy 
tales and i)oetry, but with a decided leaning toward 
the exact sciences. Long scientific terms did not 
daunt him, though he frequently pronounced them in 
a quaint and ludicrous manner. But in our talks 
and in talks with elder friends who took interest in 
him, he gradually rectified his errors without passing 
through the useless ordeal of concentrated spelling 
tortures. He learned to write, but a weakness of his 
wrist prevented his becoming an elegant penman, 
wherefore we, indeed, continued to instruct him in 
penmanship, but without that unfortunate insistence 
which, in the public school, would have made his life 
a burden and would have lowered his interest in 
work in general. 

At seven years of age he was in the fourth grade 
of the public schools, whither we sent him for the 
sake of child companionship. His real education was 
taking place at home. For his amusement, he was 
reading Darwin, Rileot, anything and everything that 
promised answers to his questioning mind. History, 
philosophy, botany, zoology, everything interested 
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him, and all I had to do was surreptitiously to put 
the best, most authentic works in his way, so as to 
have him form his intellectual habits on what was cor- 
rect. I say I had to do it surreptitiously, for he had 
been learning to put his own questions and to select 
his own answers from among conflicting authorities, 
and so in rejecting what appeared to him to be at- 
tempts at outside instruction, which is the essence 
of real scholarship, I encouraged him. His school 
work was merely nominal, and I wanted him placed 
where he intellectually belonged, in the seventh or 
eighth grade. For three weeks I pleaded in vain 
with the principal, who could measure the boy only 
by the school yardstick. The burden of all his argu- 
ments was that Norbert did not know the multiplica- 
tion table. That was quite true. I had been instill- 
ing in him the mystery of the numbers, had been 
teaching him how to derive one set of multiplication 
products out of another, to juggle with squares of 
binomials, etc., and allowed his multiplication table 
to grow by experience and practice, while at the 
school the children are graded only by the rapidity 
of mental reflexes with which their brain responds to 
sudden multiplication questions. It was useless to 
argue longer with the principal, and so I took Nor- 
bert out of school. 

Just then we discovered that Norbert, like my- 
self, was congenitally myopic, and his oculist did not 
want him to use his eyes for reading for the term of 
six months. To keep him intellectually satisfied, I 
arranged a chemical laboratory for him, and a Har- 
vard chemistry assistant came two or three times a 
week and gave him instruction in university chemis- 
try with complete experiments. I employed a Rad- 
cliflPe student to read under my direction to Norbert, 
Bury's "Ancient History," "Latin Grammar" and 
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*' Caesar," and I attended to his mathematics and 
other subjects. Within one year we worked through 
college algebra, geometry, trigonometry and analyti- 
cal geometry, and in his other subjects he was far in 
advance of two years' high school work. In his physi- 
cal condition he was just like any ordinary child of 
his age, out playing with boys, and indulging in their 
childish fancies. It was then that an incident occurred 
which showed how his historic knowledge mingled 
with his childlike enthusiasm. He and two of his 
companions armed themselves with clubs and marched 
down to a wharf, to board a ship, with the firm in- 
tention of going to Turkey and ousting the Turks 
from Europe. After a long search I intercepted the 
warlike trio as they were wistfully eyeing the display 
behind the window of a candy shop. 

To escape the ill advised and even malicious criti- 
cisms of those who heard of my son's progress, I 
removed to the country. I thus not only ridded him 
of the blighting influence of the limelight, but also 
gave my; children healthy, natural surroundings. To 
avoid a possible future accusation that my children 
were brought up under a special dispensation, I 
placed them once more in the public schools, Norbert 
entering the third year of the high school at the age 
of nine. His real education, as before, took place 
at home, for under my supervision the subjects were 
inculcated in such a way as to reduce the mechanical 
school training to a minimum. 

In his linguistic work I continued to apply my 
method. I never corrected any mistake made in 
a translation, but only hinted at its presqpce some- 
where, generally not even indicating the particular 
sentence. At first it was a severe task on the boy, 
but very soon he learned to control himself, to analyze 
fver£ word, to be definitely; fare of his correct pas- 
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sages, and to scrutinize more closely those in which 
he did not have definite knowledge. Thus he learned 
to think for himself and to get a firm grasp on his 
languages, which the school boy rarely acquires. He 
only needed my moral support, my encouragement, 
my stem displeasure with senseless blunders, to be 
urged on to higher endeavors. The gain was enor- 
mous. In a few months he became so sure of him- 
self that it took but a few minutes to do a lesson. I 
similarly saved him an immense amount of time by 
not allowing him to use the dictionary for his Latin 
and (German. He translated directly to me, I serv- 
ing as the dictionary only in exceptional cases, and 
doubtful words were guessed at by references to 
etymology or by scrutiny of the context. Occasion- 
ally I read the passages to him, and he had to respond 
as quickly as he heard them. Here the same results 
were obtained as in the translations. At first, for 
but a short time, the labor of overcoming inertia was 
very great, but soon the saving of time and the 
growth of efficiency made it possible for him to get 
a lesson ready in ten or fifteen minutes. In mathe- 
matics, he merely reviewed what he had learned with 
me before, and the rapid survey which I had made 
of the several branches enabled him clearly to un- 
derstand the need for precise mathematical pro- 
cesses, such as the school boy in his snail's pace 
rarely gets. 

In two years Norbert graduated at the head of 
his class. Meanwhile he had been grounding him- 
self in advanced work in the sciences, to which his 
tramps with me through the country had added a 
share. We were passionate mushroom hunters, and 
as I supplied him with the most explicit and scien- 
tific works on mycology, he soon became an expert 
mycologist and practical botanist. It became neces- 
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sarjr to move back to the city, to give my children 
the advantage of higher schools. Again to avoid the 
limelight and self -chosen critics I moved to the city 
of Medford in the neighborhood of Tufts College, 
where Norbert entered as a full-fledged freshman, 
after passing additional examinations in zoology and 
botany, for which he had had no other training than 
what he had given himself. Later, in his third year, 
he at a moment's notice, similarly passed an examina- 
tion in organic chemistry, which he had picked up 
somewhere between school hours and playing. 

In three years, Norbert graduated from college 
almost at the head of his class. He entered the 
Graduate School of Harvard University, devoting 
himself for a year to biology. Then he studied one 
year at Cornell and two years at Harvard. I had in- 
sisted, during his college life, that he should not 
follow the pernicious method of note taking in vogue 
among students, but should learn to listen and verify 
later the information received by references to orig- 
inal works. Some of his teachers foresaw nothing 
but failure for him, if he did not follow the usual 
course ; but while other students were getting second- 
hand wisdom from garbled notes, Norbert verified his 
teacher's lectures from the latest authorities, and his 
examination tests soon convinced his professors that 
there were other roads to knowledge than notes. 

Norbert is ready to get his doctor's degree in 
philosophy as soon as he has passed some final ex- 
aminations and has had his thesis accepted. He is 
being graded, not by his years, but by his positive 
knowledge. No favors have ever been asked for him — 
he had to stand on his own legs. He boasts of some 
advantages over his mates. He has read Plato in 
the original and freely consults mathematical and 
philosophic works in German, French, Italian and 
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Latin, and if the opportunity offered itself, would 
tackle Spanish as welL Having begun the study of 
higher mathematics at eleven, he, during his plastic 
years, acquired that mastery of the algebra of logic 
which men ten years older grapple for in vain, and, 
what is most important, he will not be carried away 
by an ignis f atuus of philosophical doctrines, no mat- 
ter by what academic authority supported. He lives 
and thinks his own thoughts, weighing ideas with 
inexorable logic, and is slave to no coterie. But this 
is not the only effect of training in independent 
thought. He has learned from earliest childhood to 
apply the same inexorable logic to his own acts, and 
he is as stern a judge of his own morals as of his 
thoughts. Nobody knows his own faults better than 
he himself, and no one corrects them better than he 
does; but he also knows when he is right, and con- 
scious lapses from the straight road are as unlikely 
as the acceptance of a logical fallacy. At the same 
time his outdoor life, his tramps in the summer, his 
wholesome habits, have kept him in splendid physical 
trim, without the useless overexertion of athletics, 
and at eighteen he weighs 170 pounds, and is the 
equal of any boy of his age in endurance. He has 
been trained to be a natural, healthy, intellectual 
boy, and the future is before him. 

What I have done with my son, I have, in a 
measure, accomplished with my two daughters. My 
eldest, Constance, will enter Radcliffe at the age of 
fifteen, having undergone nearly the same training. 
My second, Bertha, will graduate from the Latin 
High School at the age of thirteen. Like their 
brother, they have learned to get a firm grasp on 
their subjects, to control their own thoughts, to be 
their own severest judges, and like his, their physical, 
mental, and moral showing are of the best 
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